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INTRODUCTION 


1 The present Report which counts as Volume XXII m the India 
senes of Census Reports deals with the results of the Census of the Gwahor 
State taken on the evening of the 26th February, 1931 

2 There have been in all six censuses of the population of the Gwa- 
lior State and all these have been synchronous with those taken in Bntish 
India In the first four, namely, those taken in 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911, 
Gwalior was mcluded in Central India, while in the last two taken in 192 1 
and 1931 the State has been a separate unit 

3 Probably only those who have closely studied or have been engaged 
in canying out a Census realize the enormous amount of preparatory work 
that has to be accomplished for the purpose of getting accurate returns The 
improvisation once in ten years of a huge unpaid staff, the organisation of 
arrangements for its training md supervision of its work at all stages are 
comphcated matters at the best of times involving an enormous amount of 
attention to details. The existence of a single weak link in the chain of 
organization may involve a disaster out of all proportion to its apparent 
importance. 

The present Census was taken on lines similar to those of 1921- The 
more ' noticeable features connected with the operations are bnefly as 
undei? I 

4 As soon as it was decided that a decennial Census should be taken, 

I was appointed Census Commissioner for Gwalior and entered on my duties 
on the 1st January, 1930. The first thing that engaged my attention was 
the drafting of'the Gwahor Census Bdl, which passed into law on the 
22nd November, 1930. Unhke the Indian Census Act, which is limited in 
operation to a single Census, the Gwahor Act, 1930, is a perpetual Act 
havmg application not only to the recent Census but also to all future 
Censuses in Gwalior It is the duty of the Darbar’s Census Commissioner 
toibe appointed under that Act to take all necessary steps for canying out 
the provisions of the Act subject to the directions of the Home Member 
Under the authonty thus given, arrangements were made for the taking and 
the collection of the present Census ^ 

> 5 Considerable preparations had, however, been previously necessary 

Active arrangements commenced to be made at the end of 1929, when the 
nucleus of a Census Office was started The first step taken was the 
preparation of the General Village Register m which was shown a 
complete list of the villages and hamlets in each Tehsil, the number of 
houses and the number of workers available for enumeration Without such 
a register it is impossible to make sure that no villages or hamlets ha\e been 
left out, to form Census divisions and to estimate the number of Census 
schedules required 


Past and Present 
Censuses 


Preparation for 
the Census 
(a) aonerat 


(6) Legislation, 


ic) Various Steps 
la the Eaumcra 
tlon Stage* 



Soon after tbe iane of mstructloin for the coc][detkc of VUla^ 
Regnten, the whole Statetwai dmded intD Censoa dirtnooa and a Charge 
Saperintcodent wa« appointed for oadti mch dirutlon The Charge genocaHy 
corrwpooded with a Parganah or Tohafl, a town a aty oc an eitate. In 
■omci casa the Farganahi were apportxiDed into two charges. The Charge 
SoperinteodeQti ai a mle were either Tehsildafs or Paigsmih Jcu&ki 
Offlcert; Aesutant Charge Sopenntendentx, Ribordlnate officen ol the 
Rerenoe, Jndiaal, Police and Edocabon Departments die topervlsori, 
■oboidlnatB rermtie officers, cledo, schoolmastcni, patwans; the soometaton 
were ffie Tillage patwans, ■chotdinast Br s, cUcks semor stndenti, thop-Veepen 
and the like. AH maninpal areas were placed under the chief munidpal 
officer of the p l aca. Cantooments were censnsed by the Cantonment 
anthoiities and the Census of the Railways was carried ont by the Railway 
stag. Big compact estates ware treated at complete eeparate amts and 
enumerated by their Kamdars. 

On their appomtmeetthe ChijgB Superintendents ttartod the focnatiem 
of the neceMoty CensuB dirlsioni of charges, drcles and blocks with the ajd 
of the VHlago Regataw. The basis of tiae onumerarion was the ‘'Honto 
The Block was a group of from SO to 50 houses m charge of an enumenUoc 
The Qicle was the next unit, each coonsting of 10 to 15 Uocks and was 
in charge of a lupem s o c who saw that the enomerators did their work 
properly and understood orders. The next unit was a Charga It was 
composed of a group ol circles and was under a SnpennteDdent who 
attended to the general management of the chaise. There were 
thus in the whole State 146 charges, >,493 errdes and 38 410 blocks. 
TUa Bohdirlilon entailed the preparation of maps of sH the charges showing 
as clearly as pnssfhle the baundanes of the Tariona circles and blocks in 
each charge. These maps were of the greatest eerwea in the oondnet of 
the Census. TehsHdam hawe been asked to pr e sei ro these maps caiefuDy 
for use St the n«rt Census. 

The whole ana was then ready for ho(ije*nambeting Each TiUs0s 
was numbotod conaecottvely right through This was finished oreiywhore 
by the 15th of Kovember 19S0 During die period the enamerators siid 
su per viso rs had been selected and were nndeigomg trammg under the 
Charge Supermtendents, 1 and my ssilftants held at the beaxiquBrterB of 
the variems Census charges training classes at which tnstmctlons to Cbatge 
Sapenntendentt and selected sopefvison and errumeraton were imparted. 
The former in their tnrp opened training dosses at conradent centres in 
tbdr (dtarfes and drcles. 

General direcdoos foe fin guidance of enurDetators were fumitbed on 
the cover of the CGomeration books These were from tune to time 
lemf creed by orcularB to facilitate each stage of the operatioos. M anuals 
of Instructiooa for Charge Supenutondents and luperrisoci were abo 
compiled and jssaed in adrance. A specimen enumeimtiao book with typical 
entries was also issued for instrcctioo to each enametatof 

The principal now departure in the method of traimng the Census 
agency was the nee made of the pmk schedule A copy cf tha schedule 
was sapphed to each enmneratoT who immcdiatr^ alter recavmg mstructloos 



m 

was required to visit the neighbourhood and fill up the columns of his copy of 
the schedule The schedules so filled in were scrutinized in the Head OfBce 
by a special staff and returned after correction to the individuals concerned 
The entnes m the final schedule were distinctly better, more accurate and 
more uniform AU omcers concerned have testified to tae extreme usefulness 
of this precautionary measure 

The dates for carrying out the pnncipal operations and for the training 
of the Census agency, the completion of the different stages and supply of 
forms were fixed up in advance Further, every Charge Superintendent was 
required to submit on specified dates a report as to the progress of the work 
m his charge at each stage of the operations This had a very good effect. 
It kept me on the alert and at the same time made it possible for the 
operations to advance with precision up to the final day of enumeration 

The machinery being thus put in working order and house-numbering 
checked with the Block and House Lists, the Prelimmaiy Enumeration was 
started in the first week of January in villages and on the loth January in 
towns This consisted of the wntmg up by the enumerator in the enumera- 
tion schedule the necessary particulars regarding aU ordinary residents of each 
numbered house The information recorded consisted of name, religion, 
sex, age, civil condition, caste, particulars as to occupation and dependence, 
birthplace, mother-tongue, literacy or illiteracy, literacy or illiteracy in 
English and certam infirmities The preliminary record was finished by 
the 5th of February, 1931 The interval between this date and the Census 
day was utilized by supervisors and Charge Superintendents m checking and 
correcting the entnes My Assistants, and a number of other administrative 
officers also, checked portions of the record in the course of their tours 

After the completion of the Preliminary Enumeration the village and 
town-dwellers were warned by proclamation to remain in their houses on the 
night of the 26th February, 1931, until the enumerator came and to give all 
particulars asked for and to supply information regarding all newcomers and 
newly-born children All zamindars were ordered to accompany the 
enumerators as the latter went round their blocks and to render to them all 
possible assistance m carrying out the enumeration To allow all officials who 
could be spared to assist in the Final Enumeration and accelerate the com- 
pilation of the Provisional Totals, all pubhc offices, schools, etc , were 
closed on the 26th and 27th February, 1931. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of fairs, railway 
travellers, hospitals, jails, etc All travellers by road and by rail were provid- 
ed wth Travellers, Tickets showing that they had been enumerated to avoid 
double counting 

6 The actual Census was taken between 7 P. M and midnight 
on the 26th February, 1931 Each enumerator \isited e\ery house in 
his block and brought the record up to date by striking out the entnes con- 


The FfMl 
Census 





coming pepsoM wbo had Wt]Ot djodund cntoong the nocoMaiy paiticnlan 
foe aUTiorwcocien and nowij -bom children. 

On the monnng after the Cemtta enmnecatan of eiich dide met 
thar mpemson and ptepaied an abatract which wai ran-tfntlj/ by ■ 

feSow-oanznerator and pocted hj tbe anpervaor in a sumniMZy foe Mi chde. 
The cdicle aninmanoi were in t heir tom aunflady tested and oombinod mtn a 
charge nnnnrary after which the totala were telegraphed to mo. The fiiat totala 
were lecermd from Narwar Town fepitualarrangomenta were made In my office 
fo^ ctmbuiing and wmng the Prorialo^ Totala for the State aa a whole M 
the Ceorui CcmmiaawDcr for India. *Tho total popnlatloo of the State acxird 
mg to theae Provisional Totals numbered T08 of whom l,807|t9d 
were male* and 1 B&8 409 fenulea. 


After going throogh vanoni procaeaea of aorting and taholaUng the 
Final Totala were obtained which gave 070 peiaoni of whom L^GTiOftl 
were males and 1 6&6,OSO females. The hnal dgnres revealed a di Cfa rapca 
of ally 0 AT per cent 


In a preliminary notification the obEgatJons of all poblio aervanta and 
rab^ects of the Daibar to aaaiat in the taking of the CenBos wore dearly tWin 
ed and pnUished in the Gwalior Oovamtntni OantU. On the arivile ' the 
conrao of Ceotofl operationa ran qmto smoothly and no ncceatlty for any 
proaecutioiis under the Census Act aioae anywhere. All concerned cordml 
Ijy I helped m tbe oporabotii The demeanour of the pnbbc was excellent 
tmoGghoQt. For asncee reodeied m the taking of tlie Conaat all Ceoans 
officials were granted Certificates or Santufa. The enumeratoia and supecvl 
received certificatea from the Charge Supermtoodenti of the area in 
whlcl^thoy worked whiio Sairada of four daasea — Special, First, Second and 
Third — were granted to Charge Suparmtendents, Assistant Charge Superfn 
tendents and those enumeratora and supemaots wbree work was fcmid 
SpeciaJly cammeodalda. The Sanads of the Special Qaas were Issued over 
the Bgnatnro o^Ho^Uighneas die Preddent of the Corool of Administm 
tioo those of tbe ^nat CLas were signed by the Home Member and those ^<if 
tjie Ind and Urd C^ass'by the Daibart Centtn Cormniaaiooer 

^ P,,,,, 7^ ‘^tar-cotopleting the omimeratkic stage the next step was to dea^ 

KM*. p&tch the ^un fe Jk tkgf booki ai soon as poeahle to tbe Central Office whefe 
tbe Abstiactlofi and GompdatiaQ work was to take placej On amval tbi 
boc^ wese checked vhh tbe circle and charge riummam and entered In 
the record register so as to eiuhle them to be ianwl for AbstractloQ 
ayitemabcallj 


The Code of Instroctiaas for copying on slips the paiticnlan of each 
peraoo enumerated, for sorting the wntten up slips tm^ tabulating and com 
pQing the resnlta was tssoed in advance by tbe Ceniia Commiasioner for 
India. Thti was followed in all processes. 


I f 


S. The system of abstrsetmg entdea from the acbedula form was tbe 

'tame as was^i^owed m PMlf fleOgion was mdlcated by tbe cokwir while 
yA *> i 


V 


sex an(3 civil, 0911^1 tion were indicated by syinbols pnnted on the shps, These 
symbols are shown below . — 


^ Sex 
it ( 1 


Unmarried 


Married Widowed 


( Male 


( 





Female 





The selection of the nght slip thus obviated the necessity of making any 
entry for religion, sex or civil condition. The labour of copying was still 
further reduced by the use of abbreviations. 


Abstraction offices were opened at Lashkar, Gwahor and Morar. Care 
Was taken to select the best men available from among the clerks, teachers 
■and students With the object of finishing the work with all possible speed 
1 was decided to work two shifts, the earlier shift commencing at 10 A M 
.and the later at 5 P M This arrangement lasted for more than 8 weeks 
The copying staff recorded a maximum of 460 and was gradually reduced 
by retrenchments, the more competent persons being retained for sorting 
and tabulation This arrangement worked admirably and within 8 weeks 
of the Census the whole of the 3^- million shps had been prepared 


9 The Sorting took longer. There were in all 21 Tables to be 
constructed and some of them, such as those connected ivith Occupations 
and Caste were very complicated The work, howewr, was practically 
finished by 24th June, 1931 

I 10 Compilation was earned on simultaneously with Sorting Tickets 
showmg particulars required for all the Tables were prepared for the smaller 
units by the sorters and these were entered up m Compilation registers 
Compilation of figures for all the Tables was finished by the first week of 
September The Impenal Tables were sent to the Census Commissioner 
for India in raanuscnpt and simultaneously to the Press The Table Volume 
was issued on 29th March, 1932 

11 Owing to the tremendous amount of work involved in checking the 
Subsidiary and other Tables it was impossible to start in earnest the writing 
of this report till thelastweek of June, 1932, though the material had been in 
process of collection for sometime past In May, 1931, I was appointed 
Director of Co-operati\’e Societies and the present report has been written 
during such time as I was able to spare from my other duties, of some 


(b) Sortini 


ic] Compllt 


{d) Report 


pottioci of wUch I wa» foCm o d foe 8 woda by the kmdaen of the 
Fhanoe Miimhw 

It ihoold here be remiAed that altboogh the repoct !■ a State pobUca 
tioD the Tiewi and coodosioQa tbereki an entirely my own and 1 alone am 
retponiible for ttinm 

TMCo«ta<ta« lit The accoonti have not yet been finally made ap aa the printing of 
thii report is sdU m prograes and the office is not yet closed. Approximate 
figoroa can howerer bo gnen. The total eipcndittire up to the 1st of January 
1983 Is Rs, 1,01 116/ < /II to which may bo added Rs 3 000 as the 
appttxninate cost of pnntmg the report and of the small estabhshmeut that 
will have to be mamtainod for 4 months. This worts up to Ra, S8/11/1 
per 1 000 of the population against Ri. 81/S/0 m 19SL 

13 It would be difficult to specify by name all those who hare 
coidmlly cooperated m all stages of the Census Operatloos. The Qotrge 
Sapermtondents who worked immediately under mo have done ertraonftna 
nly wbH and my wannest thanks are doe to each and all of them for the 
seal srtH energy with which they carried out the eTar-iing duties of the 
enumeratioa Of these I must especially refer to the work of Bhaiya 
Kesho Lai and T,ala Mathura Prasad, Both then gentlcinen have been 
unsparing In their efibrts in carrying out the enumeratioa of theu rsspectiTB 
charges and supervising the Abstractoa offices at Gwalior and Morar 

I would also tender my best thanks to all the Heads of Departments 
and to all officials who ossistBd, for their ready and rrnfailhig help, 

I have to acknowledge my mdebtodneu to my immedate staff. I could 
have wtsbed for no more devoted wtrkers. The Assistant Commtsskiaea, 
Rao Sahib S, S, Fatey and Lala Shrl Ram and the Superm tan dent, Jsgir 
Areas, L, Badri Prasad vrorked to my entire satisfaction. The last-camod 
gentleman did exceptionally good work m supemting the Abstraction and 
Tabclatli*! offices, I cannot too highly jiaiso the indoitry care and energy 
shown by my Head Qeik, Daya Ram Gupta, m the ardoous tnA of 
checking the work of Abstraction and Tabulation as well as of atti-ffvlTng tn 
the correapondence work and the extra responsibilities which my transfer 
to the otha duhes latterly throw upon hnn. To my Special Aaslstanti 
L. Krishna Mohan Varma, M, A,, LL,B I am indebted for mlWtlng the 
material for the Report He deserves commendatun for the painstaking 
accuracy with which the Sobskhsiy and Maigirod Tables wore prepared and 
final copies of the Chaptecs completed for the pr ess, 

I am Ukerwise Indebted to Mr Y T Mangaonkar the Manager of the 
Ahjah Darbar Prtaa, winch printed thb Report and the vast mass of the 
forms and schedules iasned In the various stages of the Ceosos for meeting 
my most unreasonable requests and alto to the Hmdostan Times Press, 
Ltd Delhi, where the maps and diagrams were printed. My thonW are 
also dee to U Manser Ah Khan Distrvrt Engineer Irrigation, who super 
vised the prep ar ation of maps and dagrams. 

A most welcome saving m the expeafituro was effected by the oflar of 
a higo amount of office fumltm e by the officiating Political Member 



vn 

Sahibzada Sir Sultan Ahmad Khan, and I desire to express my thanks for 
the assistance so received 

I owe a personal debt of gratitude to Col Sir K. N Haksar for his 
great kindnessin reading through the manuscript of each Chapter of this 
Report 

I must not omit to mention my obligations to the Home Member, 
Shreemant Khase Sahib Pawar, whose ready help was alwa}^ at my 
disposal without which indeed I should have found my duties very difficult 
to carry out 

To Dr J H Hutton, Census Commissioner for India, I owe more 
than I can acknowledge for his ready help in all my difficulties 

Finally, I cannot bnng this review of the Census of Gwalior State to a 
close without recording my sense of obligation to the Council of Adminis- 
tration for their generous and willing assistance to me at all stages of the 
work. 

let January 1933 R L, 




REPORT 

ON THE 

CENSUS OF GWALIOR 
1931 


CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

I The Area Dealt with 

1 The Gwalior State, the dominion of the Scindia family, is an irr^- 
larly shaped tract lying in several detached blocks between Lat. 22° .’i' and 
26° 52' N and Long. 74” 2' and 79° 12' E. 

Very full accounts of the history and physical features of the State are 
given in the Impenal Gazetteer and elsewhere, and it is therefore not consi- 
dered necessary on this occasion to repeat this information 

2 For administrative purposes the State is divided into eleven districts, 
each controlled by a Suba, and these are again sub-dmded mto thirty-nine 
parganahs, each under the supervision of a Tehsddar The only important 
change, that has taken place dunng the intercensal penod, has been the 
abolibon of the two Sarsubats or Commissioners’ Divisions 

3 In the Imperial Tables the statistics have been grouped by distncts. 
But the distncts themselves are not absolutely homogeneous compartments. 
Moreover, their statistics taken separately are too meagre to exhibit the mnous 
phases of the life of the people For this reason, while the districts have 
been taken as the basis for the compilation of the Impenal Census Tables, 
m the Subsidiary Tables, showing percentages and vanations, a different 
arrangement has been followed The object of this is to group distncts 
together m what may be called Natural Divisions corresponding, as far as 
possible, to geological, agncultural, lingmsbc and ethnological regions 
The process indeed could be carried further by subdmding the districts and 
placing their components into the most suitable Dmsions But the breakmg 
up of the districts and the multiplication of Dmsions being undesirable, 


Introductoi 

Remarks* 


Admlnfstn 

Divisions 


Natural Dl 
slons* 



a CHAPTBH L— rnimiUTio* ajto Movmmt at Porai^Twm, 

thficQ b DO optioD bitt to leave the dntricti thomxelre* m that Dhrbkm to 
wiuch the more ImportEuit part of them beloagt, 

I hare dWtled the State Into foor Natural DirluOM — nt., the Pljdii, 
Northern Fhtean, Scmthem PlatBan and HiHy The aUotmcnt of the 
dutrlcta of the Stats to theie Dlviilom b ai foQawf i— 


Phln. 

Northam Flttoui. 

Sowtberu Fltteao. 

Hilly 

GW ~ 

Ntrwar 

Bliila ... 

Amibet*. 

Bbfaiil 1 

Ifagtrli — 

Djjiln ... - 


TtnnrmrglwT ... 


Uiudaaar 


ghaoper 


Sbahpoi 



Thb anangement b practkaBy the iame a* hai hithoto been 
foUowod the only change mads bomg the <h»ectioa of tlio Plataaa nrto two 
■ectiofia, the Nortberti and the Soathem, I have made thb altcratbo aa I 
think it bring! oat better the local, phyiical and etimolp^cal variatloca. The 
only featme common to then two traeti ta their eleration in aB other 
reapects there are extreme d iJfe r en ce!i between the two The chaiacterlstia 
featnrei of the Soathem DWaion are ita nch nQ and progreaaivo popolatkin, 
that hai a cnhnre developed In coathrocna intetconiae with the people of the 
Kirroaii^ng diatdcti* The Northern tract, on the other hand b onnipara- 
tivdy wild and ragged, admitting only of a procanooi aort of cnltivatian. It 
b, moreover a tract whose annali are thoae of cu na ta nt internal warfare and 
which, ofwmg to It! comparahro bobticMi, bai not been able to make much 
advancemenL It woold, I think, have ttill Enge™l In obecurrty had It not 
been for the pa a n g c throagh it of the Agra Bombay Road to which it owoa 
much of it! praaent pontioo. 

For more detailed deKnptlofi of the phyilcal charocterbtic! of the 
Natural Dtnaioaa the recuier b referred to the Report on tl^ Cenaoi of IflOl 
and th({ Imperial Gaxetlser The coloured map at the beginning of ttii! 
report rixrw! die boondana of the DinaiaDa. 

4, The area of the State ocoocdlng to the rerbad fignm mppBed by 
the S u r v e yo r-General of India b 97S iqaaie mlka. This b 109 aqoare 
mOea mors than the figure for 1911 and ill agioie mOef Ian than 
for 1911 What actually happened in 1911 waa thia, Jagirdara were 
aaknd to give the areas of their Jagin and the figurei aupphed by them 
were ihnply added (1911 Cental Report, "Past H, page 4 and 1911 Conana 
Report, Part IL, page IX). Thna to the total of 1911 an adtjtloc of aiO 
■quire mile! was made as a result of recent aorrey 

There b little doubt that the 1911 area of 10 3S3 * 1000 ) miU^ {■ 
■omewbat exaggerated bat aa the remed figurei now fumbhed I 7 the 
Sarreyoc-General have yet to bo checked and verified by the L:inrT Rocotda 
Department, I have had no choice but to acc^t in all cases the 1911 figures 
as they stand. 



Area, Population and Density. 3 

The chief changes ■which have taken place in the area during the 
intercensal penod are these — 

Additions — 1 The Indore and Dhar Parbars’ shares in Sundersi 
( 7*9 square miles ) and Dhar Darbar’s -village of Ladawad (36 square 
miles ) were transferred to the Darbar m exchange of seven ■villages (74 
square miles ) By this intertransfer of territory the Darbar gamed 4 1 
square miles 

2 The areas of some holdings (11 9 square miles) which were not 
available in 1921 were added 

Deductions — The Darbar have lost 32 square miles on account of the 
excision of Pathan (29 square miles) and Nimrol ( 8 square miles ) The 
areas of these two Jagirs, which at the previous census were treated as 
part of the G-waUor State temtoiy, have been excluded on this occasion on 
account of their real status being still in dispute 

The adjusted area of the State therefore comes to 26,367 square miles 
or 16 square miles less than the area in 1921 

II The Population Dealt with 

5 There are two kinds of censuses — the de jure census and the de 
facto census A de jure census takes account of those persons only, who 
constitute the fixed or permanent inhabitants of a locality, A de facto 
census, on the other hand, is the sum of all the units of the human 
species among whom only relations of time and space exist. According to 
It the population of a given place or area consists of all the persons who 
are found actually present -within its boundanes at a particular point of time 
The Indian Census of 1931 following the precedent of all earlier censuses 
IS a de facto census and represents on this occasion the sum of the individu. 
als enumerated between 7 P. M and midnight on the 26th February, 1931. 
In short, then, by the census population of a place is meant its actual and 
not its residential population 

6. The total population enumerated in the Gwalior State on the cen- 
sus day numbered 3,, 528, 070 of which 1,867,031 were males and 1,6.56,039 
were females, The present total is the largest ever recorded in the State and 
exceeds the number returned at the enumeration of the 18tb March, 1921 
by 829,894, a growth in 9 years 11^ months of 10 3 per cent. 

7 Doubts are often expressed as to the accuracy of the census figures 
But it may, I think, be asserted with a fair degree of confidence that 
the wholesale allegations of numerous omissions are certainly without founda- 
tion. This IS borne out by the fact that those who reported to me after the 
census that they had not been enumerated were all actually traced on the 
schedules It is of course out of the quesbon that in an operabon so exten- 
sive as the census of a large area omissions and mistakes shall not occur 
It is, hoiimer, gratifying to be able to state that so far as the absolute num- 
bers are concerned the maximum amount of accuracy has been attained at 
this census 

III Area, Population and Density. 

S The general stabstics of the area and populabon of each district 
Will be found in Impenal Table I State Table I contains smular informa- 
bon for sub-divisions of the distncts, and at the end of this Chapter are 7 
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Sobiidhry Tablm arranged to compare denntiM b the diSbrent aieax and 
Tarfationa from proyioua yoara and to cocrolato them arith certain agncul- 
tmal and vital ftatntci. 

9 xho moon doiHity foe the State a» a whole li IM per wci per *110115 
mile. Oompoiative figoroi foe the kit font c ctmiKW ore given in Snbiidiiiy 
Table HI at the end of thu Chapter The tut decade thowi an Incroaie 
of 18 pe nocj per Kinare mOe. In the Divudoni the gieoteat mcreoie k In 
die Hflly which hai men from 103 to ISO The Plain Divlikm, where the 
danoty is greatest, has increased from 150 to 183 but it ts the only dhriskm 
that baa not regained Iti mean density of 1901 In the Southern Platoon 
DmaJoo the i nr . r m aw has been contmaoui throughout; Us dcniity donng 
the bat decade rismg from 1S8 to 141 peraooa per eqnare mile. The Nocthem 
Plateau, on the other hand, where the deciity la loweit, has increased from 
SO to 80 only Thb contait between these tiro aoctiona 0 / the Plateau 
a Etriklng. It demomtrates the vast diffisrence that m iw « b e t w e en these 
tract! and emphauzei the need of their bang treated ai two aepaiata 
Drriaiona. 

The relafavo deniity cf the various parts of the State and of certain 
adjoining Brihah diitncti and atatei ts shown in the annexed diagram It 
will be seen that there are five states, Datia, Dhar Indore, Ratiam and ‘ 
Dbolpor — all much wnaller in area than Gwahor — m which the density of the 
population IS higher thAJi thatol the Gwahor State as a whole. But oompar 
ing the denSTttea of tTifww irtates with those of the adjounng Gwalior dist ricts 
we find that the ktter are either higher than, or almost as high aa, the former 
Thus in the south, the densiti^ of the Unain and Mandsaor datricta are 
actoally higher th«n those of Indore and Ratkm, whQe In the north the 
dntncti of GW Bhmd and Tonwarghar supersede Dana and Dbolpor in 
density The very high of Agia, Etewah and Jalxan srlncfa bdjafai 

the Bhmd and Tonwarghar dtstneta of the State are probshly doe to the 
incinsioo of targe towns. 

Comparing the figures with countries ontsido India, the European ones. 
With few exceptions, have much higher densities than our own. To dte only 
one instance there were In the British Isles In 18Q1 153 tnha h hajrts to the 
square ntfWi or IS persons in excess of the present-day density figure of the 
State, But the futility of such compansoos is obvious. There is ohaolutely 
DO correspoodonce between the dentioes of countries In which the growth and 
movement of the population has for cen tuu as been regular and aymmetncol 
and of those, where famines and pestilence have from time to time dochnsted 
the population. 

Dmitv 0 ° die next page fflastratei the density of each 

•Miim- teal district It shows that the pi 'ejs ure of the population on the is far 
from uniform and that there are great vanations even between districti of 
the same Natural Divmon. These variations wiH bo dealt srith later along 
with the analysis of the growth of the population 

Certain stabstlca of density and crop* are grmn in Subsidiary Table I 
but they ore of Ittle nse bccanro, firstly they are for the roost part eitimatea 
only and, secondly they do not Inclade figures for the Jagirs which form 
approadmatoly 16 per cent of the total area of the State, 
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IV. Variations at Previous Censuses 

11. The earliest estimate of the population of the State appears to 
have been made about the year 1853 when its population was found to be 
3,228,512^. This computation, however ingenious it might be, included 
figures for an area about 7,000 square miles in excess of the present size of 
the State and mvolved of necessity so large an intermixture of guess work 
as to deprive its results of any very substantial value It was m 1881 that 
the first census of the State, with any pretensions to accuracy, was taken 
The total number of persons returned at this census was 2,993,652 but it 
was notl-synchronous and the area over which it was taken is not known 
The next census which was taken in 1891 was somewhat better in that it 
was synchronous The population at this census stood at 3,378,774, and 
showed an increase of 12 9 per cent over the figures of 1881 But neither 
this enumeration nor th6 one effected in 1901 can be r^^rded as an exact 
return of the population, in as much as the areas covered by these censuses 
differ materially not only from each other but also from the present area of 
the State 

On both these occasions certain areas actually belonging to the State 
were excluded, while such others were included as have since ceased to form 
part of Its territory So that it is not until we come to 1911 that the 
statistics can be studied over an area nearly coincident with that of the 
present census 

Between 1 881 and 1911, then, we have to remember that the vanations 
are considerably affected by the fluctuations in the census area It is not 
possible to isolate completely the disturbing influence of this factor, but the 
figures in columns 5, 6 and 7 of the following table have been so recon- 
structed as to be comparable and may be taken as exhibiting the vanabons 
With sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes 



Population 

RECORDED AT CENSUS 

Population adjusted to 1931 Area 



Vartaiton^ 


VanaiioJi 

Year, 

PopalnlloD. 

Actual 

Per cent 

Population 

Actual. 

Per cent 

1 

2 

3 - 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1881 

2,993,652 



3,091,604 

»* 


1891 

3,378,774 

+ 385,122 

+ 129 

3,521.267 

i 

+ 429,663 

+ 13 9 

1901 : 

2,993,001 

-385,773 

-114 

3,073.651 

-447,616 

-127 

1911 ; 

3,236,753 

+ 243,752 

+81 

3,235,303 

+ 161,652 

+5 3 

1921 1 

3,195,476 

-41,277 

-13 

3,193,176 

1 

-42,127 

1 

1 

1 -13 

1 

193! ; 

3,523,070 

+327,594 

j 

+ 103 

3,523,070 

+ 329,894 

t 

+ I03 


Stnlulical pippra relnlingto India (London, 1853), pp. 10 and II 
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Another factor which hat to tome eztent obtcnred tho troo ortsnt of 
popolabon growth hi the eoilior caotn**, Utbo prog naB an e aixanacyof ena 
nmcutlocL No cethnatB haa In the past been made of the vanation doe to this 
caiae but U ii certain that the figoroi for the two earlier enomeratloni nf 
fered from lack of expenencei What wai the actoal rate of growth in 1681 we 
do not know hot it la almoet certain that the popnlatioQ figure for that jea; 
a wcjl below the actroL It would therefore not be ezeewnra U we deducted 
S per cent to allow for the want of accuracy in 1881 we ihocild then get It 
per cent ai the approximately tme rate of inomae betw e en 1881 and 1891 

A rtnldng feature of the abore table U the sgiag morement of the 
fignroe and with thJj may bo contnaxted the mgfolar and linear growth of the 
pre-war popolaboo of F.n glan d. From the cammencement of the cenxot 
ora down to tha year 1914 the population of England and Walei had ri»en 
with mch {ledilon that eitlniatci of future popohtiona bated oo the rate 
of growth of a grw ai deconmum wtxe lubeequently fotmd to be a ppnalm ate- 
ly accurate- But m India matten are onUrnly d i ffer ent. In a Tart majority 
of the In dian provmcei and itatei the faboo of the popoladon praenti 
die appearance of a Penelope ■ web which n woven up in ooe decade, only 
to be un w ov en in the next^ to thai it is not powlUe at any centot to make 
my prediction m regard to the couth of population changet In the future. 

The violent Quctuationi m the populabcti of thu State exhibited by the 
prevmuj ccntuie* are directly attributabio to obvioae and kturwn cauie*. 
Thew have been dealt with in detail Ln the pievkxit cenmx report! and 
thanfoiB need only bo briefly recapitulated hero. Be t we en 1881 and 1891 
waa a decade of contlnDed pcotpenty free from famine and peitileoce. 
CocKquendy at the Cennn of 1891 the popolatloci Bbowed an increne 
of 18'9 per cent Be t ween the yean 1891 and 1901 came tbs great famma 
oC 1S99-01 which eonverbad the whole t£ the aocmnulated increase of the 
past SO yean into a 1 cm. In the next decade ( 1901 1911 ) the increaH in 
the popabboa was sustained gtiH coctmuoui during the fint Hven yean but 
tbe tert throe yean were marked by partial scaraty and epidomlca cf plague 
cuimmatlng in a very bad year In 1911 The IncieaJe durin g the decade 
was S'? per cent only The decade of 1911 - l&Sl was oo the wbole 
fawiuiaUe to population growth and the country would have made a npid 
rec o T cr y but for the onrianghti of tnftumia in 1618 19 winch vdped out 
tbe whole of tbe increoH of tbe eaiSer yean. Since 1881 then, tbe pcpula 
tx>n of die State las moeased by 14 per cent only in tplte of tbe big jump 
of 18*9 per cent in the 1681 1891 decade. In other words, the pr e sen t 
popolatloD of tbe State h only 'OA per cent more than What it was in 189L 

This bungs the stoty of tbs poinlatioQ down to tbs last camm what 
new fdlowv relates to tbe changes from 16S1 to 1931 only 

V Conditions of the Deoide 

IS, 'The increase Itr the population of a given geograplncal area is 
twunarily d ep endent oo the joint operation of tbe biological forces of Hrth 
death and migmtion But these natural forces are not the solo determinants 
of popu l a tion changes There are also the secoDdaiy enviroomenta] 



Conditions op the Decade. 1 

factors, snch as seasonal and economic conditions, standard of culture and 
public health, etc , which by operating upon the pnmaiy biological forces 
exert a far reaching influence on the growth of a population The final 
effect of this second set of influences on the growth of a population cannot 
always be determined with precision, but it is alwa 3 rs and ever 3 rwhere large 
enough to determine the growth and ultimate size of a populabon It is 
therefore essential that before passmg on to consider the results of the last 
census some of the conditions under which the people have lived during 
the decade should be briefly reviewed 

l.S It is obvious that, if a population is disturbed by no cause except 
birth and death and the registration of births and deaths is accurate, the 
population of any one census plus the excess of births over deaths must be 
equal to the enumerated population of the next The figures for this 
census are given in the 
margin The enumerated 
population exceeds the 
calculated population by 
about 244 thousand This 
surplus IS to be attnbuted 
cither to immigration or to 
errors in the vital statis- 
tics Of these the former may well be totally ignored, as the migration 
figures disclose an adverse balance of 15 thousand, Thus almost the whole 
of the diSerence is to be accounted for by errors in the registration of vital 
occurrences In Gwalior the system of recording these statistics is so recent 
that their statistical value is almost negligible. The figures in the margin 
which are reproduced from the annual reports of the Medical Department 
show that the figures for the year 1928-29 are distinctly better than 
those for the rest of the 
decade But considenng 
the size of the population 
even these latest figures 
are so misleading as to 
be valueless for the pur- 
pose of calculating the 
vanations in the popula- 
tion 

The figures for the urban areas, which are collected by the municipal 
authonbes, are perhaps more accurate but they, too, cannot yet pretend to a 
^cry close approach to accuracy. 

An attempt was made at the recent census to secure through the 
agency of enumerators detailed birth and death figures for rural areas for a 
penod of tw’o months, i e., from the 1st January to the 26th February, 
1931. On a companson of the figures so collected with the return of the 
actually reported births and deaths for the identical penod, it was found 
that the margin of error, due to omissions, was as high as 60 per cent in 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

1920—21 

18.416 

18.672 

1921- 22 

18,560 

15.695 

1922—23 

19,486 

17,400 

1923—24 

25,015 

19,229 

1924—25 

29,83'» 

26.956 

1925— 

40,950 

29,942 

1926—27 

41.147 

32.359 

1927—28 

47,179 

34,072 

1928— 29 

02,742 

39 789 


Calculated Population 


Population 1921 3,193,176 

Reported Births 1921 31 . 374.031 

Reported Deaths 1921-31 288,135 

Calculated Population 3,279,072 

Enutnerated Population 1931 3,523,070 

Surplus 243,998 


Births and 
Deaths 
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the cata of blrthi atsd 70 per cent in tihe case o£ deaths. The dbaepani^ 
diidoeed by tfahi limited enqtdry vrai to large that the Idea of reooostrocting 
the population figoim oo the ba«la c£ Tital atadstici had to be finally 
abandoned 

PaMk HMita 14, The pnbOo bealdi hai been fair on the whoio. The only thing 

that itdlooi one is the high proportion ol deaths ascribed to feror More 
than so per cent of the total mortality is returned under this head. Out 
hraala of choilera and smallpox have o ccurr e d In some at 

thnes, but the mortality from thoM causes has not boon high 

■ixfitiM. 16 In the margin are compared the immigration and emigration figures 

for 1981 and 1911 It srill 
be ■wwn that the Tolume c£ 

immlg r arinn Inn 

by 4-0 pec oenl-since 1911 
vhile the number of xmU 
grant* during rthe Mmw 
penod has Increased by 17 per cent. We are unfartnoatoly quite in the 
dart os to bcnv many of these migrants mlgiated before the oommeDcemeat 
of the last decade and how many did so during that period, but the fi gures 
as they stand indicate clearly that the {actor of mlgratioa has not co nt ri- 
hated to the mcrease in the popokbon of theState dnrmg the last Inteccensal 
perrad. 

aiwsts aM Ifi. The last decade may be divided roQghly into three psrtsi (1) 1911 

to 1916 (1) 1916 to 19J9 and (3) 1919 to 103U In the first penod the 
monsoons were sU that could be dcKied and in consequence the oops were 
■atisfactnry The prices of agncultaial produce as a rule remained faidy 
high, only that of cotton fell steeply towards the close of 1026 In the next 
period the monsoon was Ql-distribiited and capncxm and caused much 
dis tre ss m tome datricte In tracts most afiected rehef mea sur os were 
started, Taqxri distribatad and the executioa of chdl decrees suxpeiKlerL In 
1917 18 siar dt y fcD widi the greatest seventy on the Gird, Bhind, Narwar 
Isegaih Bhnaa and Sha)apcir districts where the cro p s were mostly destroyed 
by <111 i Mi II I and antnnely winter thoweci. In these distncts the levetme 
demand was partnliy suspended and ‘taqavi to the extent of!) lacs was 
^stributod. In the last poiod an exceUmrt roocioon brooght bumper oops 
which wore good enough to madi a groat sdrance m prosperity but the great 
fall in the prices of agricnltural produce gave nee to a voiy serioas ecotKsnio 
■toatiGo which still continoci. 

17 The ^netal psogiem of the State is almost dependent on the 
yield of crops and its trade a chiefly conosmod with the disposal of its 
sgricnltnral produce. Figures of exports and imports sxe therefore a 
usefui index to the pro sp er ity of the State. Agisadtural produce and gbu 
are among Its chief exports and cloth b its mam impoft Speaking 
geoerally dunng the period 1011 to 1980 the weight and value of exports 
and imports were much higher than in the succeeding uofavoorable years. 
The year 1914 S6 was a record year of frooperity The exports of grain 



1931 

1921 

PwoseUcs 

irfVsrlstkiD. 


taiJ3o 

IW 409 

-4T] 

Emlfruti 

290,664 

289,023 

+27 
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and ghee exceeded 5 and 2^ million maunds respectivelyi while the imports 
of cloth and metals were of greater value pro raia than at any other tune 
during the decade In the lean years from 1926*27 to 1927-28 the exports 
declined by .50 per cent in weight and the imports of cloth also fell by 
approximately 2.5 per cent in value The figures for imports and exports for 
the period 1929 to 1930 are not yet available, 

18 Yet another factor, which is calculated to exert a far reaching 
influence on the growth of a 
population, should be mentioned 
and that is the proportion 
of females of child-beanng age 
to the total female population 
The figures m the margin 
show that the population when 
it started on its fresh journey 
in 1921 was severely handicap- 
ped m this respect It is there- 
fore quite clear that had it not 
been for this disadvantage the 
population would have shown 
at this census a still larger increase. 

19. The growth of the population is in some degree also dependent 
on the racial characteristics and social practices of the people. This is, 
however, a subject which will be discussed in a later chapter It\vill suffice to 
say here that the bulh-rate is highest among the Hinduized Pnmibve Tnbes 
Next come the Muslims, then the Hindus and last of all the Jams, 
Thus It IS m the Hilly tract, where the pnmitive tnbes predominate, that 
the largest natural increase has occurred. 


Age 

Proportion per mille of females 
aged 10-40 to total female 
population at the 
census of 

1S21 1911 1901 

10-15 

1 

105 

83 

88 

15 20 

74 

79 

85 

20 25 

87 

104 

118 

25 30 

88 

100 

103 

30 35 

91 

94 

100 

35 40 ... 

57 

58 

75 

Total 

SOZ 

518 

569 


Proportion of 
Females, 


Other Factors 
determining 
the Growth ot 
Population 


From the above discussion it is evident, that we have to deal with a 
moderately progressive decade, which, though marred towards the end by 
scarcity and economic depression, has been conspicuous by its complete free- 
dom from widespread disease The extensive failure of crops in 1928-29 
and the extraordinary fall in the pnces of agncultural produce in the succeed- 
ing two years have hit the people very severely, but they have not so far 
resulted in increased mortality The full effects of the latter disaster have 
not yet asserted themselves, but they are of a magnitude that they cannot 
fail to reflect themselves in the figures for the next decade. 


VI The Movement of the Population. 

20. The population of the State, as has already been stated, has Dlsturbiox 

increased by 10 3 per cent dunng the last decade. Some slight changes in Factor* 

the area occurred during the mtercensal penod, but the population figures in 
Table II ha\e been so adjusted as to make them comparable Also, there 
is no reason to suspect any marked difference between the accuracy of this 
and the prenous enumeration. Migration figures, too, disclose an ad\*erse 
balance of 15,134, There has thus been absolutely no gam resulting from 
anj of these factors, and we must therefore look to natural growth as the 
mam cause of the increase in population. 
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SL The actual amonot and p er ca n ta ge mcreasoi fcr tho State and Ita 


CnSar Stil* 
FUo 

Noctbeni FliUin 
Sootlmi FktMa 
muj 


loowm i 
IMl SI 


S2gS94 
119 M2 
69453 
I17^M 
23^ 


iPmsotat* cilf Natmal Diryoni are ghren 
to the maiEin. Tlio groatBit 
I abKlots addition to the 


f m 
+ itr3 


popnhbon dtmng the last 
decade has ocenrtedin the 
Plain Dirmoo ^fhOo the 
HTHy ahowt the greatest 


prop or tional growth and tho tmalleat ahaolote incroaBe. Tho sootheni part 
of the Plateau has gained more both ahaolatdy and relatiTely thqn the 
DorthenL The latter tract, as was to be expected, shown the smaDest 
proportional 


SI Details of nmnigTanti are giren in Sabsuhaiy Table IV which 
shows that the nomhef of imnngranta is approxiniately IS CfOO less than 
what it was in 19S1 while the t uc e M of emigeanta orer unmi g t ants is 15 154. 
The natural population is obtained bytadihng the number of sidgnnti to the 
actual population enmneralod and then deducting the number of Tmmtgran f ^ 
Thus calcnkted, the natural populatkin comci to 5,558,104, showing on 
iDcreate of ICTO per cent on the natural population of IBSL 


S5. I now corae to the considonbon of the <Estribution and nwvanent 
of the populxboii In the distnets and their snb.diTisionM. The annexed map 
and diagram {Quatrate the growth sod sanation m the popubtic« of 
each district 


Tk* Plain Dimtiotu—The Census of 1951 shows a net incraise of 
11 7 per cent m the populatioD of thn dWry-t^ Ipot 
is tho ootcome of very di ff er ent figoros for the varioos 
parpunhs. The most pii:^ e i TB psiganah n Pichhore where the popnlatloD 

has inamiod by SO 
I>w cent. The incittasa 
of 14 6 per cent in tho 
Gild parganah n 
obecured by the incln* 
skm of the City of 
T^aAtcar and the towns 
of Gwslki and Moiat. If the* be exdoded tho rate of Inoottie of 
this tract cocom to 11 6 per cent Tho derekpraent of these two 
psrganahs b to be ascribed to the extension of ungatkm The decrease 

in the Mastura porgsnah has been cootmoons since 190L It toclodes 
IjT jy foreot areas snd the whole c ou n try b intersected by stops of rocky land. 
The Bhander pargansh has been losing ground since 19UI The propex’ 
tloo of fcmilei to 1 000 males has declined from 957 in 1901 to 
911 Id 1931 truth u stilJ high enoogh to on f am a moch larger mte of 
Inaeasa. Probably tho popolation has here attamod a density that does 
not permit of farther rapid growth, and, consequentty the paiganah loses a 
substantial proportion of its popuhtioa by emig ration . 
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1911 21 
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Bhlnd District 


Parganah 

Population, 

Variation 

Density, 

1931 



1921 31 

1911 21 

Total 

418,224 

+ 94 

—45 

243 

Bhind 

152 638 ' 

+ 9 8 

—74 

268 

Mehyaon 

80,082 

+ 68 

+1 7 

218 

Lahar 

99,664 

+ 10 8 

—67 

251 

Gobad 

85,840 1 

+ 98 

—22 

224 


In this district the growth of the population during the decade has 
been 9 4 per cent and the whole of this has been due to natural 
development. A part of the distnct is irrigated by 
canals and its crops 
are thus to some 
extent free from 
drought It IS veiy 
densely populated and 
highly cultivated. The 
distnct already con- 
tains a larger popula- 
tion than it can support, and it sends its surplus inhabitants to Amntsar 
and Calcutta, as is evidenced by the fact, that postal money orders to the 
value of approximately 1,00,000 of rupees are received by the Bhind post 
ofiSce every year The Bhind district contains the highest proportion of 
small cultivating owners The holdings are uneconomic, and therefore a 
very considerable part of the agricultural population is under-employed 
most of the time All these conditions indicate that the population of the 
Bhind and Lahar parganahs of this distnct has already reached saturation 
point This IS not to say that an absolute limit to the capacity of the land 
to support people has been reached For, another people even more 
numerous in number but with a more efBcient social and economic organiza- 
tion can live better on the same temtory But as matters stand, the whole 
social and economic organization of the existing population and the customs, 
traditions and the low level of culture of the dominant classes so restnct 
the use of the available agncultural resources as to prevent the people from 
obtaining even such living as is within their grasp. In these circumstances, 
the present increase in the population, when interpreted in terms of human 
welfare can only mean increased pressure on the means of subsistence 
and a lower standard of living The great need of the distnct is more 
steady productive employment for a great majonty of the village population 
The situation can also be somewhat changed by opening up new lands 

in the sparsely populated tracts of the btate for the settlement of the 
surplus population of this distnct But it is more than doubtful whether 
this measure will actually bring permanent relief to the distnct, for, owing 
to the resulting relaxation of the pressure on the land, the vacant places will 

be filled up in no time, and the distnct wll again be filled to capacity 

hluch of what has been said above applies also to the Tonwarghar 
Ton^argiior distnct All the parganahs of this distnct except Joura show 
District a uniform rate of increase The latter tract contains vast stret- 


ches of ]ung\e area and 
the propiortion of females 
to males is abnormally 
low m this parganah The 
population of this dis- 
tnct IS still slightly less 

than what It was in 1001 
The density is highest 




Variation 


Parganah 

Popnlation 

1921-31 

1911-21 

Density, 

1931 

Total 

369,648 

+ 98 

—II 2 

184 

Joura 

84,042 

+ 89 

—21 2 1 

186 

Ambah 

107,754 

+ 93 

—13 2 ! 

274 

Nnnbad 

83,975 

+ 108 

— 72 1 

134 

Sabalgarh 

1 93,877 

+ 10 2 

— 0*9 i 

176 


CHAPTBE L— DnmmurnoK akd Uomurr or Porounoa 




: VltliTIOK. 1 


EWasiali. 

POpsistfoQ. 

1 


Dsnshf, 

1931 



1921 31 1 

1911 21 


Tstal 

117 014 

+ n 

— 07 

IS 

Sfasopnr ... 

6« 972 

+ 13 8 

— 07 

58 

Qjs7pnr ... 

50 062 

+ S-S 

- 08 

58 


The greater part of thii dtonct conslfta of bUU ai>d doue jangle The 
locreaM In the Sbeopor paiganah li In the main doe to natcraT 
derolopiDont coaplcd peihapi with a more accoiate 
onomeratlon. The nmmgranti are nxxe nomerom than they 
were ten yean ago and 
have contiibated S per 
cent to the total iDcreiiso. 
The paiganah of Bijoy 
par u an iaohted and 
deoulent tn^it and Iti 
■mall maeaK la doe 
to long continaod geoand 
unboalthmeaa. Thia datnct haa the krwoit danaity m the State. 

NortlfTn Plattau thmnmu — The recant canaoi ilcwi a not Incroaje 
Di*. cf 11,871 cr S’® per cent only a nttber ttqII rate for a healthy 
***** (Eatrict. The Bgorea for internal migration imhratw that the 

datnct cannot, nnder 
etatijig oondttLOfU, iap< 
port iti pretent popola 
tion. The faD extent of 
the km by mlgiatloa to 
foreign tculiay cannot 
be a«:ertained| bat 
jadging from the nom 
berof the GwaUar bom 
enmnciatod In the contignoai Statei of Kotah, Dada and Jhafawar itb 
ahnoit certain that the dlatiictkaei eoormooily to theae statfiB. The face of 
die coimtiy b wild and vast ttceteboa of dense jttn^ maks exteoshe cnltha 
doQ hnpoMlble. The increase d popnlabon b greatest in the Kolaraa par 
ganah where there a the g re ate st proportion of land fit for cohivation. 
m i ii w h nrn the InacceasOile character of the conntry combued with the 
character of the popaUtko and the stoBdlty of the forest tribes 
srho are oooteot to rabe their ptecanoos oops of jowar and mabe in their 
natire jonj^es to retard dereJopmeaL 

Of ah the &trkti of the State, Isagarh supports the hugest popnlabon. 
^ Iti area also b brgwr ttan that of any other district, hot its 
density b extretnoly low It b obriooi that a mean density of 
94 cannot be doe to a 
de6ciency of lamfalL 
With a rainfall weQ 
abore that of the Bhind 
and Tonwaighnr dist 
trictiand almost equal to 
that of Bhilsa, Djjaln 
and Mandpgr tfab 
dbtrict hat a ttriUcig^ 


Tstsl 

SUvpnrl 

Kitsts 

FkfalMn 

Kolsna 


PofMikmiQ. 

1911 51 

401,181 

+ en 

121,061 

+ 27 

95,151 

+ 67 

KHjOOO 

+ n 

83 574 

+ 176 


— 9-1 

— 45 

— «*4 

— 87 
—167 


T^i 

pDfiaiatloa. 

Viaurma. 

Dsnsity, 

1931 

192141 

191121 

Tstsl ... 

421,311 

+ 11-8 

- ri 

U 

Bdnscsrii.. 

152,699 

+ 6*2 

— 27 

78 

PscUar .. 

91,065 

+ 157 

+ 77 

U1 

\fTTT'f*/JI ... 

95^06 

+ 17^ 

— 67 

90 

KcmbtaxJ.. 

80,841 

+ IZ& 

-U5 

114 


low density Soch a d iscr e pa isT b the resoit of the operation of 
factors the pni|d|Bl of which are the 
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nature of the country and its resulting isolation. These have m 
the past hampered the introduction of strong government and 
facilitated the multiplication of semi-independent Rajput clans, whose 
depredations made settled life impossible for a long time. It is to this 
secondary factor of isolation that the low degree of density of population 
must be ascribed. It is more potent even than the pnmaiy factors of the 
quality of the soil and the percentage of cultivable area available. With 
4.^ per cent of the total area suited for cultivation, only a little more than 
half IS cultivated, and even this percentage has not been attained in the 
Mungaoh and Bajrangarh parganahs. 


The district is for the most part healthy and the Sahanj^, who are a 
fairly numerous tnbe, are remarkable for their fecundity The population is, 
as the density figures show, still sparse and there is ample room for expan- 
sion. Since 1901 the distinct has added 27 7 per cent to its population, 
and its density, dunng the same penod, has increased by 20 persons to a 
square mile All the parganahs with the exception of Bajrangarh show an 
increase well above the average for the State. The immigrants are less than 
in 1921 and the amval of new settlers has, if anything, been more than dis- 
counted by the departure of persons from other distncts, who were enumerated 
in Isagarh in 1921 But for this loss the rate of .increase in the distnct 
would probably have been not less than 13 per cent 

Southern Plateau Division . — This district possesses great natural 

fertility and is devoted mainly to the cultivation of wheat. 
BhHsa District. , 

The decade preceding the present census has not been a 


prosperous one and 



Variation 

DeoBity, 

the whole distnct 
has suffered consider- 
ably dunng the last 

Parganab, 

i 

Popalatton 

1921-31 

1911-21 

1931 

four years by crop 

Total ' 

235,288 

—3 7 

+27’l 

124 

failure. Since 1901 

Bhilsa 

103,543 

—13 7 

+ 40 6 

142 

there has been an 

Basoda 

131,745 

+ 59 

+ 16 0 

112 


increase of 67 per cent in the population of the distnct and the slight 
decrease of 3*7 per cent disclosed by the present census is fictitious There 
has been a fall of 12,64.'i persons among the immigrants An examination 
of the details reveals that the increase shown by the prewous census was 
due to the presence of a considerable number of temporary field-labourers 
from contiguous temtones who annually infiltrate into the distnct at 
har\est time. The recent census was taken before the crops were ready, 
and consequently tnere was on this occasion a much smaller concentration 
of these temporary migrants in the distnct. 


Utlain District 


The Ujjain distnct e one of the most prosperous in the Gwalior 
State Wheat and cotton are^cr>’ extensnely grown, and 
yield a handsome profit to the cultuators. The result of this 
census shows a net increase of 18 2 per cent in the population of the 
distnct. This e due to the presence within its hmits of a flounshing indns- 
tml city. The distnct has gamed considerably bj internal migration, the 
excess of which class of immigrants o\cr emigrants bemg approximately 
7,000. Eighty-seven per cent of the cultnable area is under crops Sonkach 
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CHAPTER L— DunttBcmo* uid lloT»]rt*T o> Poroiunotf 


b dw only patginah ^rhlch u noiDCTwhat iparaciy popnUtod hot rti popolatlon 
b rapidly mcroaticg. Barnagar U rery den^ popoUtod and hai UtOe 
room for crpaiwion, to popnlotkm dcniiig the lait decade havmg idtaocod 

by 7 * per cent only 
The lew zato of in- 
creaie in Bamagar b 
probably the oompb- 
ment to the pioBgiom 
mcreaw in the adjojn- 
mg parganahof Kha 
chrand. The latter paxganah ■ ndden oxpanelon a also doe to the 
erteniion of the broad-gauge Eno to MottnL 

In the UjJain parganah the population ha* grown by J6 9 per cent and, 
if the city bo emloded, the rata of mcreaie comes to about J7 pec cent. The 
cause of thb largo increase has not been dearly ascertained- It seems that 
innmgration and the pr e sence of s large number of labourers on the Ujpdn 
Agat Kadway which was at the tune of the ceniui under coostmetron are to 
seme extent responsible for this artraordhiaiy rise in die rate of growth. 

The district of Mandiur Is composed of two main tracts and a nember 
of scattered patches sorroondod by foreign territory The 
population L* fidrfy dense and the condition of the cuitivaliiig 
classes was very latb- 
&ctory until quite 
recentiy The (Bitnet 
b fast roccrrenng Crum 
theeSbiti of the extinc- 
tion of opfnm colli va> 
tk>n which in the past 
very much a0ected its 
prosperity The crops on the whole, have been good and even In 1M8 the 
datroM was comparstnreiy slight. The censn* shows a net increaM 
of H fl per cent and the popoktion is now Sfi per cent mote than what 
it was 30 years aga The greatest expansion has occxnred in the Mandianr 
pargsmh whUe Suwasre shows a decrease of 6 8 per c«iL The result 
b attributable to tibe transfer of a large ares from the latter to the fotmer 
parganah. The increases m other parganabs are unimportant The 
parganah of Gangapur b surrounded by Mowar territory Its area is only 16 
square miles and consequently its density it abnoanaHy high 

This (flstilct has sufl'ered not so much from short crops as from the 
fan in the price of cotton. It ebows the smallest looease In 




DUtnet 




Tstsl .. 

Btahimr . 
Afu 

Samtr .. 
Shoblpsr 


thb Nstmal Dhbion The Sumer parganah, wWch shows 



the lowest rate of 
IncTcBSe, sn&rsfiom 
its remotenais from 
the mam hues of 
commanlc a 1 1 o a s. 
The comparatiToly 
hrge Irwease Iq 
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Agar 3S due to the fact that at the time of the census a large number of 
temporary immigrants were employed there in the construction of the 
Ujjain-Agar Railway 


HtUy Dtvtston — This distnct consists to a great extent of rock and 
Amihera ravine and the cultivable area is small. It suffers from 
District Qf communications and is unprotected by irrigation. 


A large proporbon of 
the inhabitants are 

Parganah 

Populabon 

VARIi 

1921-31 

^TION 

1911.21 

Density, 

1931 

Bhils and Bhilalas, 

1 

Total 

160,066 

+ 172 

+ 85 


120 

The latter are more 

Amjhera* 

76,554 

+ 109 

-25 

105 

numerous in Bakaner 

Bakaner ' 

83,512 

+ 23 7 

+ 22 8 

139 


] 

and it IS to the magnitude of the reproductive contribution of these prohfic 
tnbes that the large increase in that parganah is to be ascribed Since 1901 
the district has added 54 5 per cent to its population 


VII Houses and Families 

24 The definition of a house \vas the same as that at the previous 
census, , it was generally the building or buildings or part of a building 
occupied as a dwelling place by one commensal family There were a few 
exceptions such as bungalows and public buildings (Hospitals, Jails, Military 
and Pohce Lines, etc ) where each ward, barrack or building was taken as a 
house. This definition was well understood everywhere Before 1921, the 
definition was different, hence in Subsidiary Table VII figures for the census 
of 1911 and 1901 have been omitted This Table shows that the number 
of persons per house has increased m almost every distnct In Narwar and 
Bhilsa, however, there is a decrease In the former the difference is only 
shght and is probably due to increased emigration In Bhilsa the decrease of 
,5 in the average number of persons per house is more apparent than real 
It IS, as has already been stated, due to the inflation of the 1921 figure by the 
presence on that occasion of a very large number of temporary immigrants 

The marginal figures arc interesting They show that the Hilly Dmsion 
has tlie largest average families. This tract is inhabited by pnmitne tnbes 


among whom it is 


Number per 1,000 Families of 


the usual practice 
for the newly 

Divisions 

Persons 

Mamed fermlos 
aged 15 and over 

.Children nnder 10 

married pair to set 
up an independent 

1 

2 

3 

4 


State - 

4,590 

903 ' 


1,247 

establishment at 

Plain 

4,700 

863 


1,247 , 

Norlhern Plateau 

4,620 

951 


1.302 

once. This is quite 

Southern Plateau 

4,410 

893 


i,!78 

Hilly 

5.040 

992 


1,558 

ewdenl from the 


figures in column 3 The point to notice is, that the size of the household 
in this tract is dependent not on the cohesnencss of the family which charac- 
tenses ihe higher Hindu castes, but on the c.\cc3suc fecundity of the tnbes 
inhabiung it as is CNident from the ^high proportion of children and 
dependants aged 0-10 


li CHAt*TER L— thfTmiB0TU)K A»d idortiorr or Portn-iiloil 

In the SoathemPhteaxiVThare the peoplaaroprQfperoai and the bol^ngi 
cxxnpaativBly largo, the )oint-(amily lyit e m appoon to be ilowly melting 
away In the Dhind and Tonwur)c^ur dktnctii, on the other band, when 
the VAfing* are tj^mtared into the mereat Iragmenta it u a matter of 
wrtT >¥fTw< difficulty foe erren the nrwt dtecontented co-aharer to leato the 
ancestral nest 

VIII Summary 

Sfi The State has shown nmiked firKtuatbes st each enumeration i 
a drop at each census being nicceeded by a rise in the next. THs pheno' 
meoon k by no means peculiar to Owahor In almnst ereiy part of the 
Indian continent, famine and epidemic diseases ham, from time to tune, 
swep t away a large proportlaa of the population but in no case have they 
inaugurated a pennanent decline. On the other hand we find that these 
derastating r»bmifW hate caused only a momentaiy hesitatioQ in the ooward 
march of populatioci growth and that m almost erery instance the surriruig 
populatico has tended to regulate UseH bock towaids the nonnal after each 
tkitotionL. 

This a exactly what has happened In GwaBor The stricken popu- 
ktiem of the State has once again responded in the familiar hutortc fashion. 
In the prevKKB decade it was bit very severely by the indoenxa epidemic, 
and on the present occasion it has simply hit back with the same amormt 
of force with winch it was struck. The result is diat the populatioo has 
Incaeised on the wbe^ at a rate greater by appiDxunately 6 per cent than 
the Docmal, which is between 7 and 8 per cent for the territ ocy as a whole 
We have seen that there k nothing m the conditions of the decade, dkdnct 
ly suggestfng an abnotmal increase m the popuktion by natural ac c i el i uns . 
Also, since mfiuena fell with the greatest s u i uiily on the reprodoctiTe ages, 
the sge and sex constitution of the 1831 populatkm cannot be said to be 
favomable to populatioo eepanskm. How t hen are we to ezpkui the extra 
ordinary rate cf grow th which the peuKUt census has disclosed ? It seem 
that the coTtraleKeoCQ of a population runs much the same coom as that of 
any indhridual organi&n. It is in eidief case a period of maximum growth 
and vitality ccmpaied with which a full return to health appears as a tet> 
back. In other wcxds, a population re cov e dn g from a widespread rjVjmrty 
fecquhres a biological value of its ovrn vrhjch sets the pace of its expiaoiioo 

It k difficult to explain thk phenomenon The result Is perhaps doe 
b) the i nnat e endowment and the resnltmg uncanny behaviour of the popu* 
ktioo winch suivind the formidable ravages of the infliwira epidemic. 
The texture of that population was of necessity so oneron and so full 
of flaws and knots and boles as to preclude the possibUity of so stupendous a 
rebound. But it was at the same time a popuiatkn that had become, to 
to speak, highly spockEaed through the agency of selectioo and was there 
fore in a positioci to expand at an axtraocduiarily rapKl rate. Thta with the 
gradual dtsappeoiance of the p^ediologlcal reflexes of the 
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epidemic, which tended to mduce sterihty, the recuperative and reproduc* 
tive powers of the people were unleashed and these hastened the process 
of filUng up the gaps in the depleted population The population left 
behind was stronger and consequently the birth and survival rates among 
the survivors were relatively high and the death rate abnormally low Also, 
since influenza had diminished very considerably the number of births by 
destroying an overwhelming proportion of possible parents, the death rate 
among infants for some years after the epidemic must have been low and the 
natural rate of increase much higher than usual 

The conclusion therefore is that, while the comparative freedom 
of the decade from scarcity and epidemic diseases has prevented 
the mortality rate from nsing above the normal, it is the superior 
biological equipment of the 1921 population and the higher 
survival rate resulting from diminished mortahty, especially among infahts, 
that are the pnncipal contnbutanes to the magnitude of the mcrease m the 
population 

26 Assuming an even distnbution of the 1931 population over the 
whole area, the mean density of the State represents 134: persons per square 
mile The density of the population m each of the distncts of the State is 
shown in the maiginal tables reproduced in the foregoing paragraphs. It is 
superfluous to point out that densities in this composite form are the resul- 
tants of a combination of physical factors, such as the relative proporfions of 
the dense urban units, sparse rural areas, waste lands and practically unin- 
habited jungle tracts, and are therefore of little use as an index of populaton 
pressure It is only by breaking these figures into their component parganah 
figures that we can get some insight into the conditions prevaihng in each 
tract The factors affecting density are many and their influence has already 
been noticed in respect of the areas the density of which differs widely from 
the State average The results are so complex that it is impossible to reduce 
them to a single formula. All that can be said is that the amount of culti- 
vable area available is the pnncipal determinant of density in all the four 
Natural Divisions 

27. Overpopulation may be said to be confined to the distncts of 
Bhind, Narwar and Tomvarghar In order to appreciate the full significance 
of the pressure of the populations on the land, it is necessary to travel 
considerably beyond the mere census record. We must study the inci- 
dence of this evil as it actually exists and observe the restlessness through 
which it makes its voice heard Although these distncts show an increase m 
their populations, tlie signs of congestion are to be seen in a large emigrant 
population, large remittances by money orders to relatives at home, under- 
employment of the cultivating classes, excessive cutting up of holdings and 
m the annual returns for senous crime The case of the fertile distncts in 
the Southern Plateau is also one of congestion. Here the weight of numbers 
thrown on the soil is at present not beyond its capabilities but m some 
< distncts the jiopulation is increasing at a tremendous rate In fact it is a 
question whether the present increase in the populations of the Ujjain 
and Amjhcra distncts has been accompanied by a parillcl development of 
lhar resources. 
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SUBSIDURY TABLE II 

Distribution of the Population classified according to Density, 


Parganahs ^th a Population per square mile of 


Natural Divisions 
and 

Districts 


Under 150 


150-300 


300 450 


Population Population Popnlalinu 

Area (OOO’s Area (OOO’s Area (OOO’s 
omitted) omitted) omitted) 


Gwalior State 
Natural Divisions. 
1, Plain 


19,319 
13 3 


1.879 6,573 

55 2 24'9 


355 3,316 
27 6 42 5 


2t Northern Plateau 


3. Southern Plateau 


745 2,703 
59 6 304 


4 Hilly 


Districts. 


1. Gird 


2. Bhind . 


3. Tonwarghar 


4. Shoopur 


5 Natwar 


6. Isagaih 


7. Bhllsa 


8. Ujjaln 


9 Mandsaur 


10* Sbajapur 


11% Amihera 


Korn — The Cgurca in llohcs represent the proportion per cent which the area and popnix. 
lion of each dennly proop bear to the lolnl area and popn^ailon, 
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SUBSIDUBY TABLE lUL 
Votiatlon Id relatioP to Demlty since 1901 





PuBcssraas tasttatiom 

Not 
TtrU 
tloa 
1901 31 

KSAS DsiinT PIS ^ 

Nahtnit Dlrlalon 
tad 

DlJtrMa. 

(iMcuaa 

1931 31 

* + Dec* 

1911 71 

IASS—). 

1901 11 

1931 

SQUAI. 

1921 

■ unjt 

1911 

1901 


1 


i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ewrllarKsls 


+ JM 

— J7 

+ 

+ 147 

IM 

121 

111 

JJ7 

Nxtnnl DtrUlMS. 









L 

Plain 

- 

+ icra 

— rg 

— n 

— 17 

163 

130 

,136 


Z 

Nortbsra FWtti> 

+ rt 

— 64 

+ 157 

+ 176 

99 

90 

96 

84 

s. 

SoQtbom Flawi 

+ 10*4 

+ 47 

+ 13*9 

+ 317 

141 

126 

122 

107 

4, 

nmy 


+ 17^ 

+ r3 

+31*4 

+ 54*3 

120 

103 

92 

74 


DtstiUti, 










L 

Oht! 

- 

+ 117 

+ 47 

— 1S7 

- 5*3 

213 

191 

183 

»4 

S. 

Whtnd 


+ 9*4 

— 43 

— 47 

+ 0*0 

243 

222 

233 

145 

3. 

Totmrslsf 

- 

+ 9^ 

—in 

+ 0*6 

-17i 

184 

167 

ISS ‘ 

117 

4 

SbcoiniT 

- 

+ 97 

— 07 

— 67 

+ 14 

58 ^ 

31 

33 

57 

A 

UanrtX 


+ 6T6 

— 9*1 

+ 117 

+ r3 

104 

98 

108 

97 

0. 

fw^h 

- 

+ 11*8 

— 33 

' +tjrt 

+ 77-7 

94 

' 83 

89 

74 

,7 

BhQj* 


— 37 

+xn 

+ 567 

+ 67 4 

124 

128 

101 

73 

&. 

nUdn 


+irj 

— 0*3 

[ +11*6 

I +31*3 

148 

113 

1 116 

lU 

6L 

Uaadaaiu 

*** 

+ 14*3 

+ 07 

+ 97 

+ 13*4 

133 

134 

m 

114 

10. 

fibajaiw 


+ 9*6 

— 1*9 

1 + re 

+ 167 

137 

113 

123 

113 

11 

Amjbafk 

- 

+ I)-2 

+ 8*3 

' +114 

+ 545 

120 

103 

93 

74 


)tOTS P MOt uUM Tmriuhm and imh demMe* fa^t* tmi c aknl it a d oa adhatad 

fifwnt faa b odbd hi Isparkl Tabte 1} of 1931 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 
Variation in Natural Population. 


DietrlctB. 

P( 

p 

o 

a 

'd 

p. 

o 

ez 

0 

■4^ 

o 

< 

DPULATI 

XD 

a 

a 

ON 1931 

CD 

■4^ 

P 

a 

*-i 

cc 

a 

Natural Popula- 
tion* 

Actual Popula- 
tion 



DPULATI 

03 

P 

c; 

fc- 

cc 

a 

a 

l-H 

ON 1921 

05 

o 

a 

ki 

tfi 

a 

Natural Popu- 
lation 

Variation per cent 
IN Natural Popula 

TION +OR — 



3 

n 

5 

6 

... 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Gwalior State 

3,623,070 

281,550 

290,684 

3,538,204 

3,195,476 

293,409 

- 

289,025 

3,191,092 

+ 109 

Districts 










It Gird 

364,806 

33.813 



326,466 

30,987 




2 Bhind 

418,224 

14,906 

- 


382,633 

18,886 




3, ,Tonw4i r- 

369.648 

10,615 



336.660 

9,511 




gbar. 










4. Sbeopnr, 

137,034 

10,058 



124.865 

7,476 




5. Narwar -- 

401,586 

8,679 


- 

369.627 

5,753 



1 

1 

6. lBQgarh»« 

421,311 

15,143 



384.088 

1 

22,108 



i 

1 

t 

1 

7. Bhilea • 

235,288 

35,852 


1 

• • 1 

! 

247,667 

48,497 

• 



8 Bjja\n 

405,961 

57,653 



344,218 

54,604 



j 

1 

1 t 

9 Mandeaur 

272,166 

39,934 

** 


237,745 

40,080 

- 


! ! 

' 1 

, 1 

10 -Sbnjapur, 

336,980 

35,152 


* 

304 987 

34,291 

{ 


- 

11 Arojhcra. 

160,066 1 

1 

19,745 

j 


i 

i 

136.520 

21,216 

1 

i 


- 


Note 1 — Dctmls of cnaipranfs by Ibclr dlstnct of birth btiog not aTalhblc, colainns 
4, 5, 8, 9 and 10 have been left blank 

Z — Figntcs In columns 4 nud 8 do not lucludo cmignnlpto foreign countries. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 

ComparUon betweea Cetuiu Floret and Vital Statlitlc*. 




1 

Httmbei pH mllli 


loeCEaae ( +) or <U«m» 


In 1921 30 totnl 

o4 popataUanof 

Bxomi( + ) 

(— ) of popoktfcn of 


nnmbai of 

1921 of 

Of Dift- 

1931 oompitid vtth 

Nwffi*] DW- 





ekocy 

1921 

Ooni um3 D1«* 





(~lrf 



tdetB. 





Bbda 




Dtilta 

DmUu. 

BUtfai 

DaaHii 


Kateil 

Popolatlan 

Aotnl 

Popaktkio 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

OvtllET Stall 

174.031 

23SJM 

1171 

9-02 

+ 85496 

+3,47.118 

+ 1X94*4 

Natmai 

Dtrfjlm. 








1 FUln ^ 

138.492 

104,931 

11 64 

8*97 

+ 33441 

- 

+ 119441 

i. Nerlbirn 

114.798 

74.357 

15*25 

VS7 

+ 40,441 


+ 69,182 

Fhtun. 








3 Sordliir n 

111 083 

98.580 

9-81 

r7o 

+ 11403 

— 

+ 117414 

Fktma. 








4 Hmy ~ 

9.6M 

10.247 

7*07 

r5i 

— 589 

- 

+ 23,546 

DUtTtcti. 








L Gird - 

27188 

21416 

a;^3 

F50 

+ 5472 

- 

+ 38440 

a. BUiid — 

ta^ 

43.850 

16*33 

1148 

+ 18440 


+ 36443 

1 T nwar- 

34 079 

26.425 

10-12 

713 

+ 7434 

- 

+ 31488 

fhar 








4 Shaopii 

14,715 

13v430 

1179 

ior77 

+ 1475 

- 

+ 1140 

3 Harwu 

55J33 

38461 

14-0 

1013 

+ 17 173 

- 

+ 14371 

6. iMcarli ^ 

39 483 

36.195 

13 77 

760 

+ 23468 

- 

+ 44311 

7 Bbllja — 

29.078 

24 903 

11-90 

1070 

+ 4 173 

- 

— 1473 

8. UJJ^ - 

23.221 

16439 

7*35 

738 

~ 818 

- 

+ 61491 

9. Uasdiaiit. 

28.397 

20480 

11*94 

808 

+ 7417 

- 

+ 34 421 

10. EhaVtnr 

28.387 

16,736 

973 

870 

+ 1431 

- 

+ *9487 

11 AnJIuia.. 

1 9.658 

10247 

7*07 

rsi 

— 589 

- 

+ *3446 


Kote, — Fpf cashtjsa 7 ky nviaiatfoc chm cxWt S WiSEfT Ttbl* IV 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation by Natural Divisions classified according to Density 


Natural Division, 

De 

cade 

Actual variation in Natural Divisions 
with a population per square mile at 
commencement of decade of 

Proportional vana 
tion in Natural 
Divisions with a * 
popnblion per 
square mile at 
commencement of 
decade of 



Under 150 

150—300 


300—450 

Under 

150 

150- 

300 

300 

450 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Gwalior State 


+ 230,062 

+ 75,286 


+ 24,546 

+ II5 

+ 74 

+ 144 

Natural Divisions 









1 Plain — 

CTi 

+ 42,634 

+ 53,355 


+ 23,553 

+ 105 

+ 89 

+ 14 6 

2. Northern Plateau 

1 CM 

r«l 

+ 62,283 

+ 6,899 



+ 95 

+ 7 1 


3 Southern tPlateau 


+ 101,599 

+ 15,032 


+ 993 

+ 12 6 

+ 47 

+ 22 

4. Hilly 


+ 23,546 




+ 17 2 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII 
Persons per House and Houses per square mile 


Natural Divisions 


A.VEUAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS 


Average number of houses 


PER HOUSF 


PFR SQURE MILE 


and 

Districts 

1931 

1921 

1911* 

1901^ 

1931 


1911* 

190D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

bb 

8 

9 

Gwalior State 

4 59 

4*45 



29 12 

2771 



Natural Divisions 









1 Plain 

4 70 

4 51 



35 17 

33 30 



2 Northern Plateau 

4 62 

4 48 



21 20 

20 15 



3 Southern Plateau 

441 

4 33 



31 93 

29 45 



4. Hilly - 

504 

4 97 



23 86 

20 77 



Districts 


1 


1 



j 


1 Gird 

4 39 

4 09 1 



48 57 ! 

46*65 

1 


2 Bhlnd 

485 

4 82 



! 50 18 ! 

46 10 



3 Tonwarphar 

4*99 

471 



j 36 98! 

35 65 

t** 

i 

4 Shoopur 

444 

4 28 



I 13 05 

1234 



1 5 Nnrvar 

4 56 

. 4 59 



22 75 

21 41 


1 

* 6 I*^garh ^ 

4 68 

1 4 3S 



20 09 

19 11 

} 

! 

7 BhUn 

4 65 

' 5 15 



26 58 

2t 86 

1 


8 Ujjain 

4 35 

4 09 



3t 01 

30 67 

1 


j 9 Matidsaur 

4 39 

413 

' 

31 ^0 

32 34 



J 10 hbijnpnr 

4 35 

4 21 



, 31 60 ! 

29 59 

1 


j U Amjhcra 

5C4 

* 4 97 

I 



* 23 86 

2077 

i •* ' 

! * 


pvirn 27 












CHAPTER (I 

THH POPULATIOI^ OF CITIES TOWNS AND VILXAGES 


I Introdactory 

J8. Dai* for Imperal Table I^iowi tbe gonaal ifirtriba 

tioa of tbe population orer mban and mral areas, TaUs III Hi cSitnbation 
oncf tmmM and TfDa^es cbtuified by too cl their poptdxtjoo, Table TV 
tbe gnmpirtg of towia by and tlin tarnHicmbi thefr poprnlation liiioB 

1881 and Table V tbe dktrfh rrrinn cf towns by distdcti and by religioa. Of 
tbe SnbsVbaiy Tables at tbe end of this Table I grres the (SsbibatloQ 

of tbe popobboo between towns and vOlagei, Table II tb^ mnnber'peniAa 
of each nmin mfigion who Uvei in t o wns, Tible HI the chi aift c ati oc of 
towns by popolatioa and tbe percentage of ■ftnatioii and pcopoctwn of •eros In 
each da* and Table IV the density percentapurf ▼aiiatlon'snd proiwrtkjtf 
of Kxeszn citlet. 

19> DofjuiUnL.—'isi order to miderstand the data presented in tbe 
aboToDeotioctod Tables it is necoaeary tb faii careful note of the mMmnfc 
of the three terms etnptloyedrr»^ ViSaBe^ Town and City A 
signifies a weB-definod nrdt of area kiiowmtB*tbe Rorenne VnhgB which was 
not nnmbablted on die census- rugh t. Tbe downs’ of tbe State coDilst of 
welUmsrked mban oroas- which ore-^Hber Cwtoonienti or po«**- some 
sort of TTi nmeipal goremmeciL According to this definition there am In all 
43 towns m the State of which only tiib, nameij CathHr and OlJsin, 
bare been selected as ooding wHHin tbe definition of *city* Bodi these 
[dacetf fall short of tfae nimial 'idal stfhdarfi (of a pbpnktion of s bandied tboo- 
sand or more) prescribed for a city -but both are cf-snffiderit importance to 
j ustify the more p rism taflon of "if d«rtr-« wbibh has been prescribed 

nr tbe case of cities. ^ 

n. clBe* 

80, LaJUcar . — Of tbe 48 towm^Lashkar- b ehsfiy tbe lar^islrTlt b 
the modem capital of the State and iiiWor tUb' reason been treated »s s 
aty at each sn cce a slve censos since 1^1 

TAshkar as a censns dty includes the City proper and the 
Csntocxbent. It b open to quesdon whether at futore cecsoaes its belt of 
extiaflnunicipal suburbs and the rapidly gibwin^ towns of GwaboraodlAcKar 
OQ^ not to be iko tnctoded. Tbe latter are satellite towns located within 
tbe o(bH of tbe Crty Thoqgh cot (Srectly dependent oo the Cty they sm 
a dmlm st ei ed by tbe Chyb Mimidpafity and tbeir economic and soadl life 
ebbs and flows m Bccordance with the forces set in motioo In the central 
urban area- MoreoTor they cere mtiih of their present sue and prosperity 
to tibdr proodmlty to the Qty There b endence of tbe (bkk pop oladoo 
crusts in the d ens er ragions of tbe City gzadml^ mating away and tbar 
(fifphced in ha brta j rt s settling t hrm s el r es In these towns. Two magmficaot 
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roads connect the City with Morar and along these roads buildings are f >st 
spnnging up It seems highly desirable that at future censuses these two 
towns together with the inten'ening strip of C' tra-municipal area should be 
included in the City Lashkar will then have acquired an unimpeachable 
title to being called a city 


The City has gone through a senes of 


Year 

Population 

Variation 

Actual 

1 P<r cent 


1881 

88 066 



1891 

104,083 

+ 16,017 

+ 18 2 

1901 

102,626 

-1 457 

— 1 4 

1911 

56,187 

- 45,439 

—45 1 

1921 

80,387 

1-24,200 

+ 43 1 

1931 

86,767 

+ 6,380 

+ 79 


wcissitudes in the way of 
ups and dow ns of popula- 
tion In the decade 1901-11 
It lost no less than 45 per 
cent of its population This 
extraordinary drop W'as due 
mainlj to the plague which 
xvas raging in the City at 
the time of the census and 


not only killed a great number but drove many more aw'ay The 1911 
Census thus entirely failed to afford a true indication of the normal popula- 
tion of the City The increase of 43 per cent at the Census of 1921 xvas 
therefore not so remarkable as would on the surface appear, and here, too, 
the imposition of the severe inffuenza mortality expenenced in 1918-19 
has completely obscured the true extent of the City’s revivrd 


It IS thus clear that the figures for 1911 and 1921 w'ere secured 
under conditions which render their companson with the results of the 
present census misleading All that can be said is that in spite of the net 
gain of C,380 during the decade the net population loss to the City since 
1901 still exceeds 1.5,000 



Population 

Approxi- 

mate 


1931 

1921 

decennial 

Jncreiso 

Indoro 

127,327 

93,091 

per tent 

36 8 

UiJam 1 

54,650 

43,908 

24 5 

Agra 

229.764 

185,532 

23 8 

Tnipnr 

144,179 

120.207 

19 9 

Baroda 

112,862 , 

94,712 

192 

LnBhknr 

86,767 1 

80,387 

79 


The population of the City is now 86,707 which represents an 

increase of 7 9 per cent 
since 1921 It will be of 
interest to compare the rate 
of growth in this and in 
other cihes and this is done 
in the marginal statement 
for some of the more im- 
portant neighbounng cities 
for whicli statistics are 
ax’ailable, It will be seen that Lashkar is the only city in the group in 
which tlic rate of increase ha*: been less than 10 per cent The decline is 
all the more noticeable because it has occurred in a decade in which no 
calamitous occurrence of anj magnitude has disturbed the e\en course of 
the Cit} 's births and deaths It would ob\iously be a mistake to ascribe 
this result wholly to the late effects of the plague and influenza epidemics. 
E\en allowing to the fullest extent for the disturbances caused by these 
factors a rate of increase of approximately S per cent in a decade so 
f.aiourablc to population growth appears to be undul) low This rather 
exceptional phenomenon points to the probab'lit) that other and more 
potent influences ha\c also been at work which lia\-e in the past ojxiratcd 
to weaken the Citj’s momentum of growth 
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The dty oi the oightiei owed it* t«h and growth to cuctinictutcci 
which pennitted a Urger conientrabon of the popobiion tn the locality than 
modoni conditjoiHi will lupport It wa* it that tune an important focta of 
trade-rcmtsi and dominated the trade to the interior of the whole of Nor 
them Gwahor In 1879 the cxtenalon of a titod-gango laDway from Agra 
with Jgihkar a* iti utr e in e soctthem tennmiu pronded an enormoos 
■timnlna to lU commeical actmty Bat a few yeari later the extennoo 
of the railway towardi Jbanu, the contrtmcbon of the Biru Baian Railway 
and finally the opening of the Tanona icctwni of the Gwabor Light Railway 
eflected a wide diipenal of the trade of the City Then foUowcd the 
abolition of layar or mtemal cmtomi which by itimalating the gro wt h of 
indepoident coIlectiDg and dutribntnig centrei bH along the vaikraa railway 
rootoa fnrtber rodocod the City** area of commercial dominance to extranje- 
ly narrow dlmensioDm. The resnltant deterioratiaD which firit manifeited 
itieif In 1901 hat m the past been completely maiked by the more oxtennw 
and ■pectacolar dittnrbancet earned by the plagoe and tnfl o enn epidemica. 
Bnt the low rate of the City** recovery dlacloeod by the praaeot cenana 
maket It plain that there hat been a continiKiai declme in Iti rate of growth 
from ccnaia to ceniua race 1891. In recent yean -vait derolopmeata and 
improrszoecta hare taken place m the City bot there has beoi no indattnal 
adrancanent on a ccale taffioent to o&et the efirrti of its d ec ncnm e rcg i H aa« 

tkfl 


We m^ themfore regard it at certain that the leetoned rate of 
Increase ts a rofiection of the adverae Infioencei wbxh hiTe been operating 
not only to wxelemte emi gratwn bot also to diminish immigiatioa wfaioh 
in former yean proridad a tnbstantnl poitloG of the Qt/s trading com 
rnimlty Stadstlcai proof of this Btatement is difficult, because we have 
DO means of ascertaining with ac air acy to what degree the changes in the 
rates of iffigratory motements have aSected the trading section cf the Qty^ 
popaktioiu It is, I think eoffigent to point oot tba {resent total of 
949S immigraoti is too knr a figure for a capital City of the eixe of La ihkar 
with a bzgs ani 7 and an equally large condngsnt of crril employees 

The densrty cf tbo Gty according to the area reported by tbe 
MonidpoUty is 11 691 petsons per square mne, The age and sot compovdoa 
di&n very little from the nomial and bm nwU fid ostrial character 

The Qomerical changes in the Tfrahi leSgloos tloco 19X1 are 

■hownln themar 
TheHlndot, 

thongh they show 
a larger mimanca] 

Increase than die 
Mnsfims hare in 
creased by 6*8 per 
centonly wlalethe 
MosScos show an 

increase of approibnatdy J S per cent. Ths Increase of females among 
Nlndia ts pobably doe to tbe Increased emigratkm of males. 


Aetosl lociesH tad decieMi Is tsefa nllflofL 


BsUikn. 

DUfenocs. 

i93t ini 

( + )crM 


Pwiont 


FtmslM. 

Hlods ... 

+ 4 IS3 ! 

+ 1,642 

+ 1,493 

UoUm _ 

+ 1496 

+ 1,097 

+ 1 101 

JsJn ... 

+ 113 1 

+ m 

+ H 

CkrisUu ... 

— tt 

— 31 

+ 2 
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The foUowng is the percentage distnbutionjof the whole popula- 
tion since 1901. The figures for the 1911 Census ha^•e been omitted as 


Petcentage distnbntion of the popnlation of Lashkar 
by religion 1901 31 


Religion 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Hindu 

76 


75 

Muslim 

22 


23 

Jain 

2 


1 

Others i 



1 


1931 


74 

24 

1 

1 


they are abnormal on 
account of the confu- 
sion caused by the 
plague epidemic It 
will be seen that the 
percentage of Hindus 
has diminished by 2 
per cent since 1901 
while that of Mus- 


lims shows an racrease of 2 per cent dunng the same period On the whole 
both these rehgions show the same fluctuations m the City as in the general 
population of the State 

The actual distribution of the population according to birthplace 


Dislnbuiion of every 1,000 of the popnlaiion 
of Lashkar by birthplace, 1921 and 193 1, 


Birthplace 

1931 

1921 

Gwalior Slate 

892 

870 

Umted Provinces 

5^ 

64 

Rajputana 

17 

1 72 

Central India 

12 

13 

Bombay 

8 

14 

Punjab 

Other places including 

5 

6 

other couDtnoa 

12 

11 

1 


IS shown in the inset for the last 
two censuses It has already 
been stated that the City has 
long been suffenng from di- 
minished immigration This 
IS quite clear from the table 
It will be seen that while the 
proportion of the total popula- 
tion which has actually been 
born within the State has 
increased from 870 to 892 


per raille, the stream of immigrants from other parts of India and notably 
from the United Provinces and Rajputana is notas large now as it was in 1921. 


Unfortunately, separate birth and death figures for the City are 
not available But as far as the results of the special enquiry go it would 
appear that the average number of births and deaths per annum is 3,669 and 
2,817 respectively. This means a decennial increase of about 7,900 Since 
the population in the decade has increased by 6,380 only wehaie in some 
3 vay to .recount for the deficit of approvimately l,a00 If the birth and death 
estimates were correct this figure would represent the City’s loss by 
emigration But since the method b> w Inch the abo\ c estimates of births 
and deaths ha\c been arrired at is rather uncertain it is hardly worth while 
to pursue the matter further 


31 Ujjain — It IS for the first time that Ujjain figures as a census city 
From ancient times a capital city it was the seat of Scindia’s Gorernraent 
till the j'car 1810, It has had its eclipses in the past but it still retains its 
cultural endowment and metropolitan character The life of us inhabitants 
13 highly urbanircdand it possesses in an eminent degree the psychological 
mechanism by which a city thrusts itself into the subjcctno life of its 
inhabitants It stands astride of important trafiic routes and railways and 
is so ancient and sacred that it attracts year b\ year thousands of pilgrims 
from eicry part of the country In recent years it has found in the cotton 
indusin' a force that has contnbuted considcnbly to us capanvion, 
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Iti popolitkrti hai incresued by 1^4 per cent tinas 19J1 and by 
a» much ai 65 5 per cent tkica 1681 It* daniity i* 11 086 per iquaro Tri?VL 

The population of U3pin ts ertromdy coamopolitan in diaracter 
The imimgrabon Bgures for the city ehow that ST*? per cent of the popnlafaoo 
are immigrantB born ootsule the dutnct and aisaming thaf at loa*t another 
6 per cent aie bom in the Ujjain diitnct bat oatBido the aty It will bo eeen 
that no loM than 41 per cent of the inhabntanti are foreign bom. Of the 
immigrant* bom onrtido the State 64 per cent hail from the Central India 
Agemr alone, while Rajputana Agency and the United P r o vin ce * cootn 
bate 19 and I fi per cent mip e UJ rdy The high proportKra from the Ceotial 
India Agency vriD cause no ■nrpnae if the poeitioii of the U]}ain datnct 
on the map i* borne in mmd. 

The datribation of every 1 OOO person* by rehgwn i* a* foflowi i — 


Hmdns „ 681 

Mosalmans ....... S8S 

jam* ^ ..55 

Other* „ 1 


The «ai proportmc of the aty i* highly aboarmah The proportioc 
of female* i* only i 89 to every 1 000 male* a* compared with 911 in 
the whole diatnct. Soch a condition u inentable m the case of 
mannfactnnng town*, 

111 Towns 

81 — There are at this cetun* 43 town*, an increase of 

16 nnee 1911 Three place* mchidod m the 17 town* of 1911 have dropped 
oert while 19 new place* — 15 Moncipahtie* and 4 Cantonment*— have been 
added to the remaming 14. Laibfcar and Ujjam are the only town* which 
have popolatioct over 50 000 

Of the 45 towns 13 fulfil the nomencal qnahficalion while 10 have 
popnlatKci* of under 5 OOO 

The urban population ha* men by 96,829 m the decade. The 
mxnease is largely doe to the lajiancm of now town* which bring the 
proportion of urban population up to 315 per miTLe. If they be excluded the 
mcreaae » only 40,384 or nearly 135 per mfllo a* a^^dint 110 m 1911 
Gwahor t* a datmctly agnculturaJ country and many eroo of the largo 
town* are set in the midst of nch agricultural areas on which they are de- 
pendent for their mamtenance a* buime** centre*. None of these urbanixed 
regions t* without it* rural residoo. The smaller town* are tiut overgrown 
Tillage* — a tort of aociokigical no man's kuidf wbere arban and mral 
ways of life still contend for mastery 

35 TotenM in iftt Plain DivUtffiu — There are 15 towns in this Division. 
The moot progressivo i* Gwahor which has grown by more than 68 per cent 
during the decade. It owe* its expansion to the estabfishment of a large 
ipinning and weaving rallL Thu accounti for it* abnormal *ex ratio which 
u T&8 female* per 1 000 male* 

Morena is also a nsmg town and i* fast comiog Into importance a* a 
ttadmg caitre. It show* a connderabie gam of population. 
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The apparent loss of population in Morar is due to the reduction in the 
Army The town proper has probably gained ground 

The old towns of Gohad and Sheopur show an increase of 16 and 17 
per cent respectively 

Bhind IS prosperous but has not shown much increase dunng the last 
decade 

Of the remaining towns Joura and A.mbah are new, Bhander is 
stationary and Subalgarh slightly decadent 

34 7 owns tn the Northern Platean Divibion — There are in all 

10 towns m this Division of which 6 are new The increase of 62 per cent 
tn Guna is due to the inclusion of the Cantonment area 

Shivpun IS growing slowly but Narwar in the same distnct is 
decadent 

Chanden is growing steaddy since 1911 but its population is still less 
than what it was in 1891 This town is still noted for the manufac- 
ture of delicate fabnes 


St I'owns tn the Southern Plateau Division — Excluding U]]ain there 
are 14 towns m this Division Of these 4 are new and 1 is a British 
Cantonment The most progressive are Khachraud and Bhilsa which hax'e 
grown by 25 and 20 per cent respechvely The apparent increase of 44 per 
cent m Agar is due to the inclusion of the Cantonment area. 

Barnagar, jawad and Nimadi are prosperous towns but have not grown 
much dunng the last decade 

Mandsaur was one of the most flourishing towns of Malwa, but the 
abolition of opium trade and the advent of the railway have hit it very 
severely Tne result of these adverse conditions is that its population has 
declined by 40 per cent since 1891 The same remarks apply to Shajapur, 
which has lost 30 per cent during the same penod Shujalpur has lost 16 
per cent of its population during the decade fins smart decline is probably 
due to the catastrophic fall m llie price of cotton 

3b Towns in the IhUu Dim-^ton — All the 3 towns in this Division 
arc new and none of tlicm is of much moment The largest is Manawar with 
4,11 1 persons but it is secluded and shows no tendency to grow' The hilly 
nature of the country and its isolation from railway preclude the growth 
and formation of large towns 

IV, Urbanization 


17 The marginal statement shows the classes of towns and their 
number and population It will be seen that the bulk of the urban population 
(14 per cent ) now lives in towns hav’ing between 5,000 and 20,000 inhabi- 



havmg a {xipulation of less than 5,000 



io CHAPTER IL— Thi PortTLirtoM OF Cmn, Town amd Vtuuokl 

Botwc an 1911 and 1931 the urban popnlation of the State hai 
increased 81 fi per cent as compared with an Increase of 8*8 per cent in 
the rartl papoktkm^ This marked increase it of ccrarse, dne to the 
fnr]rmw>n of a tar ge number of new towns the increase In the comparable 
towns being only 18*9 per cent 


In die State u a whole ont of overj 1 000 persons only 111 lire 
m towns. The following table and the dugram facing this page wrbibit ^ 
growth in the urban populatlca of each district 



EVopordos psr 1.000 


Proportloo per IjtoO I 


ct uitsa popolitloD 


of tuhsn populatkm ^ 

Distdet. 

Io 


Diatdot. 

li 



IWl 

1931 


mi 

1931 

OvsBec Stats 

97 

lit 

Istfsih ... 

41 

74 

Obd 

360 

339 

BbOm 

36 

63 

Bhlnd - 

86 

36 

Oilai* 

178 

tot 

Tocwazahai _ 

Tf 

30 1 

UandMtn ... 

156 

131 

Bhaopur ... 

74 

M 1 

ShaUmr _ 

66 

60 

Narwsr 

41 

61 

Amjhsta ». 
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Turning to tbe Sgores for the Natural Divisiacu h will be seen 
that the nrlan popokboo is consldcrabie only in the Plain Section where the 
ioclmoo of the Qty of Laahlou brings tbe propo c tl oc of tbe urban 
population up to 184 per mdle. If the Qty be ezduded it is only a fftfU 
more than 80 per rnffW The second place is htW« by the Southem Pkteaa 
where 117 per miHe of the inhabitants lire in urban areas. Hero, too, the aty 
of U]ialn Is the determining factor which, if deluded, sends the proportion 
down to 88 per miDo. The latter proportkjo it wOI be noticed, is higiiff than 
the oorrsipofiding dgtire for the Plain Soedotu The contrast is very striking 
It shcrwi IS oat would expect, that the difiuxlon and growth of urbanism 
IS more rapid in Malwa than in any other part of the State. Next foQowi 
the Noftbem Plateau with an urban population of 88 per rnlUe and lastly 
the Hilly Drniion with only 64 per mUle. 

The propoctioa of females pa- 1,000 males m towns u 649 as 
against 887 In the total popnlatioti. 

Subsidiary Table II thowa that the proporboo of Christians Evmg 
in towns a far high*' than that of any other rohgkm, being 618 per mOTn 
Mnslnns follow with 446 per mille and then come Jains with 877 per mflle 
and lastly Hindus with 87 per mflle. In the Southern Platoan and HiDy 
Dhdskms the propoctioa of Jams Is higher than that of Mashma. 

V Vfflflfei. 

88. The style of the riHago varies with the nature of the country and 
often with the dominating caste. In the jungfy and Jess fertifa tracts of 
the HCQy and Northern Plateau Dhrisknrt tbe buutea are widely scattered 
and often built of mud, gram nnd leeves. In the more f*tlle parts of the 
Plain and Southem PtUeau Drdsioca the average village lies cloedy p3.<»tn»d 
together and the houses are more substantiaDy bdlL In tracts with a 
pronounced majority of Rajputs most of the houses have their own 
compounds and often a high wall with oiie cozomon entrance enclosa the 
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dwellings of several different families In almost e\ery part of the countrj’ 
the lower or depressed castes are compelled to live in more or less isolated 
huts at the end of the village. 

The number of villages has increased by 335 to 10,852 The 
average populabon of a lollage in the State as a whole is 288 as against 
275 in 1921 The maximum average is 457 in Bhind. Next comes 
Tonwarghar with an average of 447, then a big fall occurs, the next 
highest average being 298 in Gird and Shajapur and the loi\ est 205 m 
Sheopur. The contrast m this respect between Bhind and Tonwaighar 
and the rest of the distncts is most significant These two distncts also 
contain the highest number of the larger type of villages and more than half 
of their total rural population lives in villages of over 500 The tendency of 
the rural population to concentrate in large villages appears to be mainly due 
to the feudal basis of society and to the comparative insecunty of life and 
property which has long been a charactenstic feature of these distncts 
It also demonstrates the increasing pressure of the population on the 
soil. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLK I 

Distribution of the Population bet%\rcn Towns and Viliams 


SViTBCk K OVBtt* pr* MTLLE OF KVKttZM PI* MOXt 
Aveeace pm Uebui PopmATioi or Roeal Popula. 

POFDLA ylLIX ECSlDlrC IK ToWWB TIOK EESTDISC I* 

■non FT* EEBlDIprG VfTTH A POFtTLA VlLLAOSS WITH A 

NAtonl DjtWot* 1* Tlon or FOPtnatlO* or 

md Diitdjilf. 
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B 9 10 11 t I U 
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Mstml DhtdMA. 
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29fl 33« 6+1 7& 
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- 30+ - Id 2S1 729 
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Note. — I n >ml«pUrtnK th proportiom tii* popn Tllca of 
popmlAtlc>ii rto. Em b»*o kft otrt of tccoom. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Number per mille of each Adam Religion who live in Towns. 




Number per mille who uve in Toms 

Nainral Divisions 

1 






and 

Districts 

Tohl 

Popnlnlior 

£ 

s 

c 

o 

m 

a 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Gwnllor State 

112 

1 

87 

44G 

377 

G24 

535 

Natural Dhisions 

I 






1 Plain 

134 j 

W7 

6GS 

317 

842 

594 

2 Northern Plateau 

68 j 

54 

404 

310 

341 

90 

3, Southern Plateau 

127 

96 

386 

431 

563 

755 

4 IlUly 

54 

39 

286 

486 



Districts 







1* Gird 

339 

304 

787 

655 

914 

954 

2 Rlund 

38 

30 

205 

188 

1,000 

6 

3 Tonwarphir 

50 

41 

31G 

1 

270 


500 

4 Shtopnr 

50 

36 

350 

1 622 


! 1G7 

5 Narv\nr 

61 

! 

493 

221 

1,000 

1,000 

6 leaparh 

74 

59 

353 ' 

359 

308 ! 

47 

7 Rhilei 

65 

^>4 

187 

404 

600 

333 

S Ujjam 

202 

156 

533 

660 

328 

795 

M md^aur 

153 

113 

440 

352 

727 

879 

10 Shn)'\jnK 

60 

r3 

210 

284 

j 


364 

11 Anijhcra 

1 

1 

30 


1 4S6 
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SUBSIDUBY TABLE lH 
Towns Classified by Poptilatlocu 


□m of Tovds. 


I 

^00,000 nd OTCT 

50.000 to 100,000 

20.000 to 30,000 

10.000 to 20,000 

3.000 to 10,000 
Uate 3,000 
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CHAPTER m. 


BIRTHPLACE AND MIGRATION 


I Introductory 

39 The movements of the people, so far as they affect the total popu- 
lalion, have been dealt wth in Chapter I, and the present Chapter will be 
devoted mainly to the direction and character of migration 

In Impenal Table VI are set out the statistics of birthplace of aU those 
born outside the State and outside the districts where they were enumerat- 
ed Information relati\n to the emigrants was communicated by the Pro- 
vincial Superintendents for the State as a whole and not for each distnct. 
At the end of the Chapter will be found four Subsidiary Tables, in which 
the prominent features of the statistics are given in a summary form. 

40. There arc, generally speaking, five different types of migration — 

(1 ) Cavial, or minor movements between adjacent villages, which 
only affect the statistics when the villages are on opposite sides of 
the border between two districts or states. In all the distncts, 
this IS much the commonest type of migration In this females 
predominate, as it anses largely from the custom of obtaining a 
wife from another village 

( 2 ) Temporary, due to journeys on business, pilgrimages, fairs and 
temporary employment on works This is almost a negligible item 
on the present occasion 

(3) Periodic, which includes the annual harvest time migrations 
It IS a common form m the Bhilsa and Amjhera distncts The 
former receives, and the latter sends off, annually a large number 
of labourers just before the harvest time of the raZu crop. But I 
do not think that these movements have affected the figures of 
the recent census which was taken before the crops were 
ready 

(4) Semi pfrmannjt, where the natives of one place reside and 
earn their hvang in another but retain their connection wath their 
own home, to which thev return in old age and at intervals in 
the meantime In this the bulk of migrants would be men and 
families wall be left at home Tlii'; form 'S not vcr\ common m 
the State 


Types of Mlpr*- 
tlon 
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(6) iVtman4»^ where owing to o wcrowd ing or to permaneDt »ttnuc- 
tion of *01110 other place people abandon their natiTo homo and 
Bettle eliOwherB, It ia improbable that there i* tnneh migratioD 
of thii kind within the State, thongh doobtlert die Marwarl 
•ettlen m the Malwa diatricta and a largo propoctioo o£ the cnith 
Taton in the Bhilsa diatnct fall withm thh category 

The ceneoa itattstiai make no distmctkm between these difiereot tjpee 
of mig ration , but the rdatire propoitiDn of the Mice, the distance of the 
district of ocmnaratioa from the district of birth and local knowtedgo of 
the co n ditao tts prevailing In the vanooi tracts afford important mdicatlans 
which enable os to draw certain mfoiencee. 

41 , Smco the cenani stitatici refer necessarily only to die dutribatkn 
of the popokboo on s parbenkr day the vohsne of tmnporaiy and penodjc 
migiatioo mnflt depend largely on the drannutances of that partkcokr datis, 
These orcamitanceB may be bneffy sammansed as foUowi i — 

(i) The trade depreedon which set m towards the ck»e of the hut 
decetminm and wiuch was In fall force at the time the ocnsTis was 
taken has been the contmUing factor m the dutribahoa of the 
popoktioQ The dxstrosi caused by dm dieaitor has touched aS 
the c ka ses of the people from the hipest to the lowest Thus 
marrkgos whicb, as a mlo swell the Tolomo of short distance 
migration have been less nameron* t h an nsaal. Also, owmg to 
the dukxadon m trade and general financial stnngeocy the tiny 
migratory streams of baamenmeo and labourers, which in focmer 
years Bowed In from die vanons parts of the coontxy and ran m 
Hiss-oroes conenti aH over the State, have all been cbotod np. 

(ff) The last censns following on the heels of a severe tnfloer ia epidem- 
ic showed a diminished popokbom Since then, there has been 
a rather abnonaal incaeaxe m the popuktioo of the State, and this 
Is flWi one of the caoses of the vanatioa m the propordonsl figures 
of migration on this occanom 

IL WIgratioa— Oenefal 

41 , Sohsailsry Table IV of Chapter I shows that in 1031 there wore 
In Gwalknr t81,5N) immigrants and that 800 084 persons bom m the State 
were enameraiod in beyond the State territory The total popola- 
tlco of the State is 3,313 OTO so that the percentage of the foregnjjom 
Is Dcady 8 as compared with nearly 9 at the prerloos census. On the 
other hand, the emigrants are rooxo nomonTas by 7,948 on the present 
Dccsnon bat their proportion to the actual popoladoo ha* receded from 9 
per cent in 1911 to 8'4 per cent in 1931 It b elenr that there Is a kw* a* 
b e i w cj en nmnigrant* and emigrant* of 15 134 pwisocis as cewapjared with 
the gala in IMl of 3,701 
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111 Internal Migration 

43 The following statement shows the constitution of the population 
of the State according to birthplace at the last two censuses •— 


Birthplaces of persons and proportion p-r 1,000 to the total population 


1 

Actual figures 1 

Proportion per 



1 

1,000 


1931 

1921 

j 1931 

1921 

Fopulatiou enumet-ated 

3,523,070 

1 

3,195,476 

1,000 

1,000 

I Born m Gwalior State 

3,241,520 

2,902,067 

920 

908 

(«r) In district ot enumeration 

3,153,683 

2,754,185 

895 

862 

(b) In contiguous districts 

52,856 

75,838 

15 

24 

(c) In other districts 

34,981 

72,044 

10 

22 

2 Born in other provinces 

281,350 

292,716 

80 

92 

(a) In contignons parts 

267.748 

283,074 

76 

89 

In other parts 

13,602 

9.642 

4 

3 

1 

3 Born outside India 

200 

693 

OG 

2 


These figures speak for themselves It will be noticed that m 1921 out 
of every 1,000 persons 862 were born in the district in which they were 
enumerated In 1931, the proportion of persons so born has nsen to 895 
At the same time, the proportions of those born in the contiguous and other 
distncts of the State and of persons bom elsewhere show a marked dechne. 
It IS obvious, therefore, that immigration has considerably decreased and 
the number of the home-born has proportionately increased. The slight 
increase in the proportion of immigrants belonging to the distant parts of 
the Indian provinces is due to the influ\ of settlers in the newly opened 
areas of the State 

A staking feature of the above table is the smallness of the number 
which moves and the limited area within which it moves Moreover, much 
of this movement is mere oscillation —the passing to and fro of mamed 
females and casual visits of guests and relations on ceremonial occasions 


An analysis of the internal movement between the four Natural 
Divisions gives us the following hgures — 



Per cent homo 

Per cent bom within 

Natural Division 

born to total 

the adjoining tract to 


population 

total population 

Plain 

91 8 

26 

Northern Phtean 

■ 94 8 

23 

Sonlhcrn Plateau 

84 0 

1 2 5 

Hilly 

86 6 

1 0 


These figures show that mo\ement is more acti\G in the Southern 
Plateau and the Hilly area than in the other luo Dmsions This is quite 
natural Since most of the migration takes place betacen contiguous 
areas, a large compact area like the northern j ortion of the State is hi el} 

to contain a larger percentage of the homc-bom than the ?il dwa district^ 

andtheHilh district of \m]hcra, where there is much intcmiinghng of 
boundanes with other states 

The diagram opposite shows the proportion r>er cent of the di^inct 
and forcign.born m each district 
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a The /oOowing tabJo th<TirB tha pitrportion per 10 000 o/ the popula 
tion bom to each dutnct who were rmldaot to the tororal diftrict* on 
the fwxTM — 
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It WiD bo teen that Amjhera had the hi^eit proportion erf thc*o bom 
within her bocodanea atill rwldent tbereto at the date of the cenita 
whQo Gird had the lowwt peopoitioo bo reaident. ThI* table fnrnbboe 
an tnd fa a tk a i erf the extent and dgectico of the ootllow of populatkai from 
the datnet orf bulb to other thftncti in the State; 
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An interesting view of the effect of the intermigration of the distnct- 
born is given in the following table, which sho\ss for any gi\en distnct the 

Net Migration of the District-born as on the 
26th February 1932 

District from oi District which has expefiesced ^ET caiv or loss (Gain 
to which not gam DENOTFD BY + LOSS by — ) 


or loss of native 



f 


1 




born popiilatior 
had arjHon 

Gird 

Bbind 

Tonwargbar 

'Sboopur 

Narwar 

Isiparh 

I 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 


Gird 


~3,940 

— 

1,528 

+ 

16 

—3,376 

+ 782 

Bbind 

+ 3»940 


+ 

307 

+ 

10 

) — 5 

+ 304 , 

Tonwarfihar 

+ 1,528 

— 307 



+ 

521 

j — 197 

+ 389 

Shcopur ^ 

— 2G 

— 10 

— 

521 



— 830 

+ 100 

NarviU 

+ 3,376 

+ 5 

+ 

197 

+ 

830 

1 

+ 2,534 

iBagnrh 

~ 782 

— 304 

— 

389 

— 

100 

—2,534 1 

j 

1 

Bhilsa 

—2,001 

- 411 

— 

433 

— 

94 

— 987 

—1,221 

Ujhio 

I —1,059 

— 451 

1 

+ 

316 

— 

92 

— 159 

— 604 

Mandsanr 

— 714 

! — 54 

— 

64 

— 

1C 

' 

— 42 

— 36 

Sbojapnr ► 

— 252 

' — 87 

— 

101 1 

( 

— 

28 

— 103 

— 372 

Amjbcra 

~ 6 

— 11 

— 

12 

— 

29 

— 26 

+ 285 

Total 

+ 3,054 

—5,570 

- 

2,223 

+ 1,018 

—8.259 

+ 2,161 


District from or 


District which has 

ENPnnirNCED net gain or loss (Gain 

to v\htch mtpnin 




DENOTED m + , 

LOSS m — 

) 



or lo^’sof natno 



1 


1 


( 


\ 


born population 
had atiecn 

Hlnlsa 

Ujjain 

Mandeiur 

Slmjapnr 

Amjhrra 

1 


8 


9 

10 

11 


12 

Gird 

+ 

2,001 

+ 

1,059 

+ 

714 

+ 

252 

+ 

6 

Bbind 

+ 

411 

+ 

151 

+ 

54 

+ 

87 

+ 

11 

Tonwnrpbar 

+ 

433 

— 

316 

+ 

Ot 

+ 

101 

+ 

12 

bhioptir 

+ 

94 

+ 

92 

+ 

16 

+ 

2S 


29 

Xar^sar 

+ 

987 

+ 

159 

+ 

\2 

+ 

103 


26 

iF^gorh 

+ 

i,:2i 

+ 

004 

+ 

35 , 

+ 

372 


2ii5 

ninlFa 



+ 

ISl 

+ 

S 

+ 

220 

‘i 

66 

XTJjain 


161 




502 

— 

I 847 


58 

j ^!nndsaur 

— 

S i 

+ 

502 



+ 

^02 

+ 

2is0 

''bajnpur 

— 

2.0 

+ 

t sr 

— 

302 ! 



— 

70 

Amjbt Ta 

— 

16 ! 

— 

5S 1 

— 

.80 j 

+ 

70 1 



Total 1 

+ 

4,732 

+ 

4,521 1 

— 

150 ' 

1 

+ 

31:! 

1 

+ 

133 


diffcroncc between the number born in ollic’' districts v ho we'e res dent in 


that district and die number born in th u liistnct who were rcsiacni in ojie" 
districts 

The ui« ret with the greato* ncv ga ''ts lib Ka, the lota’ be.nq 
while NariN ir with a total of < . V w is the greai.e--t re*. i>e' Ujjam w is 
the onl} d'sincl which c\liil)iti 1 i nt; ^.a n f mi V! tm. o'ht r dt- rvl- e'cejit 
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To ow a r^ iar ood Aiii;hara— the bM m eitfacr caw being doe to niamago 
cmstom. On the other hand, Kanrar vraa the only distact which haa 
Bipmcncod a not ioBS to all the othoia. The largeet natgairrt by one datnct 
ftom another wmo ■ — 

1 5,940 pereon* by Gird from Bhind, 

1. 5,576 penoo* by Gird from Narwar 
5, 1,554 penocu by Iiagarh from Naiwar and 
4 J 001 peraon* by Bhllw from Gird. 

The above two tablei make it dear that the directian of the internal 
nxjveiDent la from north to aonth It is alto manifoet from the Bgnrei that 
the Bhmd, Totnrarghar and Narwar dntnctB hare larger popalationa than 
they fan rapport The ootflow of emigranta from these lEatnctB » much 
larger than the above hgnrea indicata. Tbo foUowing figures giro some idea 
of the extent to which theae dntncta have coctributed to the number of the 
GwaBor bom, who have been enumerated in tbo adioinmg forogn tcrritocy i— 


Dbtriot or BnU 

Smtcnuits from 
OwsBor 

LmmlfrEiiti to 
GtiBoc 

Lo«. 

Dbolpur 

6^ 

4403 

3,191 

Ko4ah ... — 

11 469 

9,837 

1,633 

JWsww — -. 

6 036 

3 413 

3.624 

J*^nn 

7,J1J 

4 731 

3,003 

Elavsh w. 

1 9.W0 

3 841 

8,709 

Atra — 

7,374 

6436 

846 


IV External Migration, 

45. ifViTraaini to and from Otntral India A^stncf StaUu — Tlit 
State obtaun nxat of ita immigrant! from the itatea of the Central 
Indu Agency There are to bo found m the State 130 984 pereona born in 
thoio atatea against 184 617 enumerated In 1811 The great majority of 
theae mrungranta are, of cooiae, found in our border (Bitncta of the Malwa 
Divtaioc Indoca alone contributea 36 001 to the dtitncti of Uuain, Mand 
aa.uT Shaiapur and Amjhera. From Bhopal there are 28,098 immlgianta 
of whom more than half we found in Bhika. and about one-thmi m Shajapur 
Data aendi 12,859 of whom two-thlida are found in the GW diftnct Dbar 
contributea 11 149 of whom more than two-thirdi are found In tbo Iro- 
Tned a t dy coatiguDut datnct of Amjhera. The e rcea stve pmportioa of 
fe m a l e to male immigrant! ahowi clearly enough that unmigranon m of the 
caatial typo due to marriage cnttom. 

The State aeijdaa much huger atream of erolgianta to Central India 
atatea. The total number of mch omigtants a 184 617 or 10 169 more than 
In 1911 Of thew emigranta 59 601 were enainerated in Indoce, 17 tfl in 
Bhopd, 11,761 in Datia and 16 556 in Dhar Altogother the State ghe* 
55 655 rocae peraotta to the Central India state# than It reccfvoa compared 
With 30 856 in IMl The reason for thb ta that our llalwa diatncta with 
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which much of the interchatige goes on are so situated as to favour emigra- 
tion Every one of these distncts is bordered by a number of small states and 
there is continual movement to and fro between these states and the con- 
tiguous Gwalior terntory. In conditions such as these it is almost inevitable 
that the terntory wth a larger population and a larger and scattered area 
should give more than what it takes from the smaller surrounding units. 
MoreovcTi the capital towns of most of these states lie so close to our border 
as to attract from our terntory at all times of the year a considerable contin- 
gent of labourers, busmessmen and other casual visitors 

Migration to and from Rajputana States , — The Rajputana states 
come second in regard to the supply of immigrants Their number on the 
present occasion IS 76,480 against 78,063 in 1921 As usual, it is to the 
conbguous parts of the State that they chiefly resort, Malwa districts get 
about 46,000, Bhilsa 6,000 and Sheopur and Isagarh 8,000 each. Taking 
the State figures we find that Mewar comes first, giving some 14,000 persons, 
females being in excess by about 28 per cent Then foUoivs Jaipur with 
13,699, males predominating Tonk comes next with 12.378, females being 
in excess Kotah stands fourth, it gives us 9,837, of whom the distncts of 
Sheopur, Narwar and Isagarh take about 7,000 betiveen them. Females are 
in excess here also. 

The number of the residents of the Gwahor State enumerated in the 
Rajputana states is now 46,601 as agamst 53,045 in 1921. Of these, 11,000 
are found in Kotah, 10,000 in Tonk, 3,500 in Mewar and only 442 in Jaipur. 
Females are in excess m almost every case. The net gain to the State is 
29,879 persons by this interchange of population 

Migration to and from the United Provinces — The interchange 
of population with the United Provinces leaves the number of the inhabit- 
ants of the State practically unaltered The total number of immigrants 
from Bnbsh distncts is 50,383 against 59,021 in 1921. Of the former, 

33.000 persons are found in the immediately contiguous distncts of the 
State, uii, Gird, Bhmd and Tonwarghar This migration is due to 
mamage custom nnd the females, as usual, greatly exceed the males. Of 
the total emigrants, numbering 47,385, 14,000 are found m Jhansi, 9,000 in 
EtRwah and 7,000 m Agra. Here also females predommate 

Migration to and from other Proiinccs and States — The Cen- 
tral Pro\nnccs, Bombay and the Punjab, all send to the State a respectable 
number of immigrants, totalling some 15,000 Bombaj recencs nearly 

2.000 persons from the State, the Central Prownces 8,800 and Punjab 1,500 
The migration between the State and other prownccs and sUatos is 
unimportant 
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40, The nombcr of immigranti to GwaBoc from other parti of India 
according to the pr eien t ccnioi n 181 WO Of dieeo, neatly 60 per cent 
were enumerated m the Soothem Plateau, 15 per cen t m the Plain, 8 per 
cent in die Northern Plateon, and onty 7 per cant in the HIlyDiviiion, Of 
the dutrlcti, only two, vi*^ Ujjain and Sheopror thaw an increase in the 
nnmher of immigrants tmee the centun m Manilmir Shajapur and 
Tonwarghar the nranber remains practically tmaltered, whfleln the icmam 
ing Dz immigrants are less numcrotts now than they were ten years aga 
Unfortunately lepajatB ermgiatioo figures for the districts are not available 
and therefore it is not poadhle to detmnme the extent of the gain or kM 
to dnUict by migration. 
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47 The number of the Gwahordxirn enumerated m other parts of 
India was >06 684, Of these, 61 per cent wore tmmneiated in the Central 
India Agency states, 16 per cent m the United Piovincee, 16 per cat m 
the Rajputana states, B per cent m the Central ProTinces and the letnaining 
8 per cent in other parts of India. Compared to 10S1 wo have on thx 
occasion lost more to Bombay Central Prorlnces and the Central India 
states, while we have giren 7 000 leas to the Kajpotana states. 


V OanemI Conchnktn*. 

48, It now remains to cmmnaifie the results of the foregofug rRirnt. 
■Vin The pressure of hard timm m the rrvTn, rwa pnirihl^ forthe dmdnu. 
Cron m the wolonie of migration. The balaace of nngratlao hat, at no 
tuns, been moch in favoor of Gwalior and, on the present occatioci, as be* 
tween immigrants and emigrants, an actual loss of 15,1S4 penoos has been 
racceded as compared with a gam m 19>1 of 3 TOl, The leaaoos for this 
are — 

Firstly there is a conUnuous outflow of population from the hearlly 
populated dlstiicts of Bhlnd, Tonwarghar and Narwar to the ne^bouring 
t enito r y and to Calc ntt a and other ipdostnal aal commercial towns and 

Secondly our Southern or Malwa Dhuioo, where morwoeat is most 
active, is by rraion of its Geographical posrtioa an anigratioo region. Every 
tln^e (flitnct of this Blvitioa is encircled by forogn terntory In molt 
cases, the hoandsnfiB are so intermingled, the Rivw of rfifrrmTmW.ntv>n so 
highly developed and the populatioo so advanced and rrmbfln {n any 
carcurnttances, there wiH always be at afl tanoe of the year a very bigo 
ontvrard movement from this tract. Much of this movement U of a casual 
nature and, therefore, calls for do farther comment. , 
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As elsewhere m India, the bulk of the ino\ement is of the short-dis- 
tance type, Its \olume being dependent always on mamage custom and the 
degree of social intercourse subsisting between the populations of the adja- 
cent tracts Semi-permanent and permanent migration is found in any 
volume only in the cities of Lashkar and Ujjain and the distnct of Bhilsa 

From outside the State, we recene four main streams of immigration, 
from the Central India Agency states, Rajputana states, United Provinces 
and from the Central Prownces To these areas we also send equally %olu- 
minous outward streams of emigrants, which run almost parallel to the 
inward streams In all these cases, the figures both of immigrants and 
emigrants show an excess of females indicating that the migration is, to a 
considerable extent, of the “mamage” type 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Migration between Qwallor State and Other Parts of India. 
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CHAPTCR IV 
AGE 


I Intfodnctory 

o*w»i. 49 In tbo /crogamg chapten dijcnstkic m tbo mflm^ Iwqq 

confined to the geographical dutnbatkm of the popnlabon yn now paw op 
to an examiiutkio of the toxtnre of that vaat mp— With the object of 
thipmng all pooibls light on thU aspect of the qaestKm, the bare cawii 
totals, not only of the State and its Natural and Admiiilstratke Dlns^oot 
but also of the ranoos tocboni of its population, have been to erprewod hi 
ilatiitical form as to exHbit the r-harartenstK diSoreocea in regard tp ages, 
■ex proporfoos, castes and rehgiouB behefs, marital condiboni htocapy 
btnguagos spoten etc., evc. The pres ent chapter deals frith the itatratios cf 
agi^ but Its scope is hmited to a conavieration of the main conrtoatons which 
may be draw n from the fig ur es on the subjccti of the length of hfe, Jh* 
fertiEty of the peojde and the changes in their age dlstribatlon. Age fai 
relation to sex, mamage, Htexacy and mfinmhes ta diacusaed in the chapters 
on those iulyectt. 

iwhttfs The ttaUttca, We are here concerned with are contained in 

Imperial Table VH, which grres the age distributfan of the total population 
an4 of the adherenU of each religioa m the State as a whole and in each 
district. Similar infarmatioQ for a number of selected castes is ghen In 
Tsble Vm. At the end of this chapter are ten Subiadiaiy Tables. Of 
these, the first seven have been deduced from Imperial Tables VII and 1 m 
and the remaining three have been compiled from the statistics of births sod 
deaths as rpeoeded by the Medical Department, 

■ — ‘rartlisj At prernods censuam, the form of enquiry on the Census Schedule 

®*“s***s*a. »a| of askmg the age last birthday On the present occasion this w^ 

QTT ynded by asldng the age nearest birthday If this was not known with 
accpracy as it was not by a vast majority of the population, the age j|s 
gjven to the enTnneiatDr was sccapted and entered But, if the answer given 
was manifestly abtoid, the enumerator was instructed to use bis dtscredoc 
and to try and fix the ago with reference to sotio well-known occurrence. 
The age of infants under six months old was entered as xeto and of those 
bcfn between the 1st of Januaxy and the 3Sth of February was entered as 
doah^xero. The latter h an innovatiem and the reason for intmdocing ft it 
that the record of ages is practicallj completed In ths course of the 
preliminary ennmeiation and that no allowance Is made for the period which 
intprrenes between the prefiminaiy censot and the actual census night The 
refuit is that the group representing those aged six months or less oompiifles 
the sarmors of the births that hare token place during the eight months 
immediately precedlxts the actual cemut. Thh error affects tbe entire age 
iwtnm* but i^ effect IS pnenioent only in respectof tbe eau&st age^roop, 
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since ariV subsequent a^e the gam by transfer ftom a higher age wll tend 
to be offset by a similar compensating transfer to the age ne\.t beloiV, With 
the object of minimizing, as far as possible, the effect of this error I have 
tried to ascertain (1) the number of the sur\avors of the births occurring 
between the 1st January 1931, and the census day and (2) the number of 
deaths occurring in the same period among children aged 0*1 If we 
deducted the former figure (t, e , the number aged double zero) from the 
total of the group 0-1 and added to the result the latter figure, we should 
get approximately the population aged 0-1, as it stood on the 1st January, 

1931. It IS obvious that the figure so obtained would be nearer the mark 
than the one comprising all the children who were anything from one day 
to 14 months old on the census day This is a point on which I shall ha\e 
more to say when I come to deal with the ages of childhood 

In some provinces, an attempt has been made to reduce the incidence 
of the above-mentioned error by requiring the enumerators to enter the 
ages as they would be on the census night Such perfection was, I regret, 
beyond attainitieht in our case. 

II Factors Influencing Age Distributlofi 

52. The age distribution is perhaps the most important division of a (i) Oinhsand 
population In normal circumstances, this distribution is in the main Death* 
governed by the forces of birth, death and migration The last being a 
negligible faOtor in out case, the age distribution of the Gwalior population 
IS nothing more than a distribution resulting from the effects of the two 
biological forces of birlli and death operating jointly over practically the 
whole of the preceding century. The population ranges from age 0 to ages 
beyond 90, so that the numbers m the aairious age categories m 1931 repre- 
bcnt the survivors of the births that liavc occurred between 1831 and the 
date of the present census Thus it is the variations in the numbers born 
m successive years and the subsequent range and variability of the mortality 
rate for each age-group, that are the ultimate determinants of the present 
age dislnbution 

Prof. Karl Pearson, adopting the ‘‘Vision of Mirza” conception, ha'? 
painted a \ IV id picture illustrating the infiuence of the lethal forces of 
Nature on human morlaht} . According to him, there arc five groups of 
diseases, those of infancj , childhood, jouth, middle age and old age These 
he tjpifies as five Deaths shooting with different weapons and with different 
degrees of precision at the procession of human lieings crossing the Bridge 
of Life The first Death is a marksman of dcadiv aim He takes a large 
toll, smashing the lives of the bom .as well .as those of tlic iin1x>ra with the 
bones of thcir ancestors Tlie second Deilh, which shoots at childhood, 

IS le-.s destnictive His evtremeU concentrated fire enables us to pass 
It b> without .ippallinu loss. The third and the fourth marl smen, 
who shoot at joulli and middle age, pK less accurate weapons and are not 
verv dcstnictivc The list Death is a supreme Desirover While aiming 
at old .igo be '•omclnne^ hits vouth None CNC-ipcs his fire. There is, 
according lo PearM-jn, m the case of c,tch of tin, five jieriods of life a pcffcctl) 
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regnlar dutribatKic of the chancei o£ daatlL Hlj cran commeHti ott tbo 
point aro ligiiiScant. He tayi » 

"Aitubcally wo no longer think of Death a< rtnkiiig chaotically wo 
regard hi* aim oi peifoctljr neguhr in the rnain if unpredictable 
in the mdiridnal imtanco. It li no longer the Dance of Death 
which pictures for us Death carrying off indiscriminately the 
old and the young the rich and the poor, the toQor and the idler 
the babe and its grandsiro. We see something quite diSocent, 
the cohort of a thousand tiny mites starting acron the Bridge of 
Life and growing in itatoro as they advance dll at the far end of 
the bridge we see only the grey beard and tbe ‘lean and ahpperod 
pentaloocL As they pass along tbe causeway the throng is mortf 
and more thinned, Hvo Deaths are posted at different ktages of the 
roote aloognde the bridge and with different ikewness of aim 
and different weapons of predsioQ they fire at the human target tiD 
none remains to reach the end of the causeway — the limi t of life,” 

fiS. This fanciful coocepdon of Pearson s needs a httle smphficattoa 
before it can bo made to depict the special features of the Indian sga 
conditions. In thk country two more menaces to lif^— famines and epidemic 
— super-impose their mffnence on tbe populatioD tbroogh the medinm 
of hhths and These sc ourg es, to expand Poarsoo t metaphor 

keep Imtmng about the Bridge of Life and from time to tune striks 
eknoHcaUf at a cocmderablfi range of ages, often depleting certain sdected 
batches of the populatioo, u they progress over tbe suc cesiiv e stages of their 
joumey from infancy to old age. During the past decennia, the heavy mortal 
Ity and the dramatic variations in the both rate, associated with fa m ines 
and pestilence hare upset so completely the broad orderliness of tbe age 
distribntico of the popolaboc that, m spite of tbe proverbial maccnracy of tbe 
Tndian age letums, it is even to this <hy possible to trace to tome extent tbe 
aftennath of these visitatioDS. 

Famine, it is well known redoces bnths and affects persons at the 
extr enies of life more than persons in middle age and men more than women. 
With the last pomt I need mt now deal, as dtscnssion of it will be more in 
place m the chapter on Sex. With regard to the first and second jninti, I 
cannot do better than quote the fohowing passage from tbe India Census 
Report of IBOli — 

'*Wben attract is afflicted by fannne the mortalHy nses m a greater or 
less degree according to the seventy and dmatioo of tbe cabxruty and 
the e flectl reness of the measures taken to mitigate it. AD sectloos of tbe 
population however are not equally aSected, tbe very old and the reiy 
young suffer most, whOe those m the prime of life sostam only a comparative, 
ly small diminution In their numbers, 

**Consequaatly at the close of tbe famine tbe poputation consists of an 
tmusually small proportion of children snd old penons and of a very large 
proportion of persons in the pnmo of life, t at the roprodactlve ages. For 
some years, therefora, In tbe absence of any fresh calamity the growth of 
the populatioa U very rapid. Tbe number of persons capable of adding to 



Factors infldencing Age Distiudgtios 


Si 


the population not having been afTected, the actual number of births is ^ cry 
IitUe less than before the famine, but the proportion calculated on the dimi 
nished population is much greater and so too is the excess of births o\er 
deaths, as the latter are much below the average m a population consisting 
of an unusually large proportion of healthy persons in their prune, and a 
comparatively small proportion of persons who by reason of old age, or 
infirmity have a relatively short expectation of life This more rapid rate 
of growth continues for some time, but then the persons, vho, at the time of 
the famine, were in their prime, pass into old age and their place is taken 
by the generation bom shortly before the famine vith us numbers greatly 
reduced by the mortality which then occurred, the birth rate falls not only' 
below that of the years following the famine, but also below the a\ crage 
The disturbance of normal conditions is still not ended and the pendulum 
continues to swing backwards and forwards between periods of high and 
low birth rate, but its oscillations gradually become fainter until they cease 
from natural causes to be apparent or, as more often happens, until some 
fresh calamity obliterates them ” 


These remarks find illustration in the marginal table The figures an. 
very striking It will be seen that the 189D famine left a prominent scar on 
the age group O-'i in 1901, which can be traced nght through the table in 

age group 10-1 5 in 
1911, 20-25 in 1921 
and in age 30-35 
in 1931 bo also, is 
the rcactional reco\- 

U t 

cry from this famine 
shown through age- 

gropps 0-5 in 19 U, - 
10-15 in 1921 and 
20-2 5 in 1931. , 



Number per 10,000 Males 

Aged 

Year 

0-5 

10 IS 

20*25 

30-35 

1901 

967 (n) 

1,323 

988 

995 

1911 

1,402 (5) 

995 (a) 

959 

9b3 

1921 . . 

i,ir>7 

1,250 (5) 

780 (g) 

925 

19.11 

1,369 

1,253 

993 (5) 

782 (n) 








The effect of plague is the ex’act opposite The 1911 figures demon- 
strate that plague showed selection in the case of adult ages only and left 
unaficcted the y'oungcst age group The following figures also bnng put 
this selection — 


VARIATIOS BV AGE-rERlODS. 



1901 to 1911 

I'll! lo 1921 

1921 to 1931 

0 10 

’ 

+ 10 60 

+ 7 SO 

+ 9 60 

10 r» 

— 12 S9 

+ 30 03 

^1690 

! 1 

—1 50 j 

i 

1 —6 12 

■^ 17 64 j 

j 40 60 

+ ^ o: i 

J 

+ 1 ^2 

^1 r,7 

? i 

an \ o\i r 

' i 

1 1 

+ 1S"S 

t > 

Ul i 



+ 3 01 

X JO 3 ) j 


1 


^ 

K j 
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of Dom^cA at a^«B ^rith nodght than at ofbe/ »ga 'fhli tea^og 

ot tlio popabticMi at tha ‘ifoodcf combti’ ago* hai bond a dommon fipSHento 
m the pait and WQV rocn/ lo lofig as there ulifi an ap^n'eclabld if 

pooplo, who are In rSl ignorance of their true age, 

ThSi thfftf atd certain coUoqoial expreaelom «nr.h ai dt /«, d/jt pond 
roA, SU padtAu etc,, which acaeotuate the tendency to fix oc certain 
favotmte munhen. 

A third canee of inac cur acy m the age ret urn ii the tendency of old 
penom w^eo uncecialn of exact age, to eiaggetatioil, In comeqnehca 
df l&a £afldr&^ v6fy little rohance ihoold be placed on the qtnnquennial 
or^ Aed tKH ddc^tfiaf totals after AO and it n much safer to make one sin- 
l^fbbiTin whieb alt petrodr of 60 yt£i!ri and ewer shall bb in c h ided, 

Theti leiSdiia ^ another form of inaccuracy which diSera from those 
mootlooed aboM U being of a wilftif character Many petsohs, and notably 
bacheion, widoweci, and anmxned glfb, deeiroas of being thought tor be 
jfoonger than they real^ are, fiMqhOLlady dndefstate riw^i' agd wlule the age 
of ihl motho^ IS often exaggerated. Also, in cases, where dliOdico hate 
ftnwt in quick sooCBPion, the parents generally avoid throwing the fact Into 
tuGeT Ey exaggerating thrdifierence In tho ages of tbar little ones. This 
fohn of misstatement, mdfe thart xhythlng dse, aheounts for the e xcessi ve 
aocumnhibon at the age i-H and a oanespondmg depietico of the immediate* 
ly preceding age category This Is aweH known phenoihoooci m the ago 
tetums of ahTVTi an the jrovincos, and so it u not unreaso n a b le to attrilAte 
Iti pretebbo to dehberate choice rather thah to mere capnee or igiKxancd, 
Soch, then, are the canses that affect the age dlstribotloo of the poo- 
pik The Irregulantiei resulting from erroneous statement of ago being 
constant, do not affect the compartson in most cases. But the disturbances 
caused by famine and pesdlence have left on our age tables definite scars. 
Tke of thoe has been to reduce the prommence of tbaoe exci e s . 

but they still persist, and ore bound to come up again and again 
at all future cerwuses, thoogh at correipondingiy bter ages, until the 
wbote of the existing pofsilatioo has passed away 


W dHAPfkft if— Adk. 

The effects of the inffnnnia opfdemic, which occurred joit befote the 
census of^ iWl are test seen in the fig ur ea for thst year m the abore 
As a kilftn g agent, Inff n ent a fdfi with the greatdst Kvmty on the i^opbxW 
tr^o ages (l/h4()) which declined by fi'fS per cent It tbowed no selecdon 
of the ages d-A yet the low birth rate which came Immediately after the 
epidemfo as a result of the decimation of potential paiteti, has belpocf to 
doplobe the earliest age,groap "^hii Is quite clear from Subsidiary Table f 

M Apart from the aboofinal dutuibances caused by fammes and epidem- 
ics, there are certain tenden<5« towani efitmeotis which vitiate 

the record of ages. The special errors to which an Indian age return is 
pecohariy liable hare been frequently dbcusseif m pronoos Census Reports 
and* it is anneceasaiy on this occasioa to do more than recapitulate the main 
■ourcei of incorrectness. In the first place, the majority of the peopfe do 
not know their precise age, and ran only stats it approxunately ^r.h 
persons have a gteat tendency to retum thfJr ages at some osact mnlripu of 
fi and especially at even mulUpies of 5 that u to say at ages which end 
m mo Owing to this tendency there is a far more pranounced clustering 
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III, Adjustment of Age-groups 

S.T As already stated, an examination -of the census results discloses 
abnormal accumulations at i^es, which arc multiples of I. It is also equally 
clear that those accumulations arc draw-n from both sides of these ages 
and in the maip from the ages immediately adjacent on either side To 
cite only one instance, tho results of the present census shoved that 116, <124 
.persons had given their ages as 10, whilst onlj 64,821 ga^'e 9 and only 
h0^25G gave 11 Jt is clear that under ordinar)' circumstances the num« 
ber of persons aged 10 should not differ materially from the number aged 
9 or 11 These fapts suggest tliat the figures for any single age-ponod 
derived by direct abstraction from tlie enumeration books cannot giNX; a 
correct estimate of the numbers liwng at that year of life A more correct 
estimate can be made by taking tlie numbers returned for longer ponods of 
life and by associating vathm each of these the age at which accumulations 
appear with those ages from which such accumulations ha%*e 
boon drawn. This, in brief, is the plan that has been followed 
in constructing Imperial Table VII. The method by which the ages in 
the quinary groups shown in that table have been adjusted may briefly be 
dCBcnbcd as follows i — 

The population has, in the first instance, been classified in 3 and 7 
year age-groups alternately Ages ending in zero were placed m the centre 
of a 7 year group and those ending m ft, such as ft, l.ft, 2ft, etc , in the 
centre of a 3 year-group Thus 4-G is one group, 7-13 the next, followed 
by 14-16 and so on. In order to present the figures in groups of ft, as arc 
sliown m the Tables, lialf the population in each group is added to half the 
population in the two adjacent groups The result of this adjustment is 
that those who are shown in the Tables as say 10 16 are really half of those 
returned as 7 to IS years old plus half of those returned as 14, 1ft and 16 
years old, the other babes of these groups going to the 5 year groups of 
£-10 and 16-20 respectuely. The senes thus obtained presents a greater 
regularity and is much closer to the truth than any prc\aous record 

IV, The Age Distribution of the Population. 

£6 Before dealing with the results of the present census, it is 

necessary to expiam that the 
cliangcs introduced in the 
method of recording, group- 
ing and smoothing the age 
returns ha\c rendered im- 
practicable a close companson 
of the final quinar) groups in 
Table VII of the present 
Report with the correspond- 
ing groups of the pnrnous 
censuses. For instance, 
9,305 persons out a popu- 
lation of 100,000 shown in 
1921 as liMHg at the age- 
group 30-3 ft would, as ad- 
justed for this census, 
l>ccome 8,201 o* appro- 
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0 

5 

12,532 

12,786 

+ 264 

+ 2 11 

5 

10 

15,652 

15.929 

+ 277 

+ 1*77 

10 

15 

11 S37 

12406 

+ 569 
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15 

20 

9,258 

9.271 
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+ 14 

20 

25 

9 057 

9,351 
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+ 3 13 
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30 
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1 9,505 

8,201 
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35 
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7,186 

7,1S4 

2 

— 03 

<0-45 

6,563 

5,927 
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45 
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3, -103 

3,302 
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— 2 6S 

50 

55 

2,920 ! 

2 SOS 

^121 
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55 

60 

1.55S 
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xlmotoly 14 per cent leu than the %aie for 1921 Tbe mai^giml 
■tatemect ihows then dheigoDcles m detnU. It also indkatm the ertent 
to which companeon haa been prepidicod by tbe chan^ of method. 

A rooio ac mra te view of the ago dutribntioa of the popolation and of 
the changei that have taken place therein from 1901 oirwardi can bo obtained 
by claasifying the fignrei for the varkraa ce nt ni ei into ogo-grcrapi wufcr don 
those exhibited m the Tables. Tiux haa been done In the tahVa that fotkiw 
AdMli Ag *- — The dnt important dhrialoo m tbe agei of a popolatioa ia 
that which diitLognUhes tbe nomben tmder 90 yeaia of age from thoae 
aged 10 yoari and over The foUowing table aammaniei thla information* 

ADULT POPULATION I93L 


DWrletx. 

Halki 

TIUU Aim 

Nmnbar 

iciD 20 

nfWAaoa 

Pet 

ot total 
male* of 
aQ asts- 

Fkvalki 
TXATB Aim 

b^miabet. 

AQEO 20 
UFWABIM. 

Par wirrta 
of total 
(emaltaaf 

aB aa«a. 

Piiaoaa 

nun Am 

Momhec. 

AOXD XO 
urwAxm. 

par mTth 
of total 
ptiMea of 

bQ a(ea> 

OrUlar ttita — 

UI 7 I 8 

509 

8X9,507 

501 

1J814X5 

5M 

Gtrd 

loa i4« 

546 

86,637 

319 

194,783 

534 

Bhlad -- 

118*379 

520 

98^t71 

516 

316A50 

318 

Tanwmff bar 

102,170 

499 

83 296 

505 

155 466 

302 

— 

SSA92 

503 

31 611 

493 

68JQ5 

498 

Narwar 

104,373 

493 

94,261 

496 

198,634 

495 

iMCaih — 

10t>JlS2 

403 

95 184 

477 

I02.C36 

480 

Bb te 

60,543 

492 

54 119 

482 

1143562 

487 

U11.1B ~ 

111,363 

328 

99 490 

511 

2113M3 

510 

ji 

71 110 

507 

55,699 

491 

136.809 

303 

SbaUpsr 

94 03B 

537 

84,330 

522 

138,568 

530 

Aflijbjci 

37A5^ 

468 

36,689 

461 

74,341 

461 


Gird ahowa the higbeit proportion of adnlt malet, Shajapttr that of 
adult femalex, while Axnjhera ihowa the loweat proportioD of aoch mala 
and femalea 

'fhe foBowlng table abovra aimllar icsilti for the State ai a whole for 
each of the cenauaea from 1901 to 1081 




If aLu AOao 20 
TCAU Am OTEJL 

Fxkalu acid 20 

TXAXa AJTD OTU. 

PKjuon Aom ID 
TXAU Am OTXX, 

Year of Oons. 

Ntrmbei' 

P mJlW 

! total 
ntalea of 
Q 

Nooibn 

Per mBla 
of loUl 
fraalaa of 
All ana. 

Nacb* 

Pn- ■Dk 

of p«QO* 

of allaftt. 

1901 


830,977 

541 

873,332 

627 

1 70*499 

382 

1911 

- 

9CiCl690 

553 

540696 

571 

1 741,386 

361 

1921 

- 

899,262 

550 

806,480 

538 

1J03J42 


1931 

- 

931J18 

309 

829,607 

SOI 

1 781,323' 

506 
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The results gi\en above are striking The proportion of adults in the 
population was the highest in 1901 This was because o\\ mg to the famine of 
1899, children were in considerable defect at that census To the same 
cause IS to be attnbuled the abnormally high proportion of adult females in 
1901. A comparison of this figure with that of the males for the same 
census shows that famine had killed off proportionate!} more adult 
males than females. 

.57. The diagram opposite exhibits a classification of the population into 
Natural Age*Periods. For our present purpose, tnese periods ha\e been 
taken as follow's 

Infancy (ages 0-1), Childhood (ages 2-0 inclusnc ), Adolescence 
(ages 10-19 inclusive), Early Adult Life ( ages 20-39 inclusne ), Mature 
Age (ages 40 54 inclusne) and Old Age (ages 55 and o\er). 

Classified in this manner, the adjusted particulars for the xanous 
censuses 1901 to 1931 areas follows — 

POPULATION OF THE GWALIOR STATE, 1901 1931. 


Males 


Aro Ntar 
C8l Blrlb- 

Period of Llfo 

Ceusns of 

Cenpug of 

Congns of 

Cctipos of 

(Jiiy 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

0-1 

Infancy 

27,054 

50,484 

38,322 

56,593 

2-9 

Childhood 

317,301 

369,866 

411,504 

438,138 

10-19 

Adolescence 

301,321 

309,076 

347.422 

420,582 

20-39 

Enrly Adult Life 

545*987 

572,655 

544,335 

615,650 

40-54 

Milnrc Arc 

212.852 

243,948 

256.987 

239,819 

55 over 

Old Arc t 

72.138 

.. 

84.0S7 

97,940 

96,249 


Total 

1 536, G63 

1,630.116 

1.696,510 

1,867,031 



Fdiales 



0-1 

Infnrcv 

19,299 

45.503 

33 644 

55 04S 

2-9 

ChUdhood 

25S.103 

3^4,332 

390.5S0 

407,776 

10-19 

j 

242.034 

235,137 

265,262 ! 

363.608 

20-30 

1 Adnlt I Uc 

553 510 

522 5CS 

454,034 : 

531 267 

0 

1 

La 

1 

2.'!, 455 

227,21 1 

221,5:9 1 

201,513 

*55 A 

Oia Afro 

<^1 557 

1 

O0fl7 

1 10-' 557 

j OG 527 

1 

i 

j Total 


1 1.471,75^ 

1 1.4 =0 ,, 

; 1 
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CHAPTEB tv— Age. 


Tha propcitkjo per mine of the total popaktiotu included m cadi of the 
natxaal age groupe iboirn in the abore table u ai /oUntr* i— 

PROPORTION FEE MILLH OF THE GWALIOR STATE POPULATIOH 
OF EACH SEX IN EACH NATURAL AGB*GROIJP 1S0H»] 





tr iT x- 



FlUiALM. 


Afe-fitoup 

Wriod f Uf 

1901 

1911 

i9n 

1951 

1901 

1911 

1911 

1951 


IdRujct — 

IS 

51 

23 

50 

14 


22 

35 


Cbridbood — 

207 

227 

242 

235 

185 

254 

261 

145 

10-19 

Adolsieeitcs — 

255 

190 

205 

225 

174 

162 

179 

210 

10—59 ■ 

K«ly Adoit Ufs 

355 

1 351 

521 

350 

597 

555 

513 

521 

40—54 

Jd»tars Afs — 

i 158 

1 150 

131 

128 

154 1 

154 

1 148 

m 

55 Aortt 

Old Age - 

47 

51 

SS 

' 52 

6A 1 

62 

67 

58 


Total — 

1 ooo 

1 000 

1 000 

1 000 

LOOO 

LOOO 

1,000 

1 000 


Tha fignrc* bring oat clearly tbe ofiecti of the famine of 18S9 and the 
mfroama epidemic of 1918-19 The former u eeen in tbe dimmitbed pro- 
portioni m 1901 of children aged 0-1 and of males aged 8ft and oret aiai the 
la tter m the decreascB in the gnmp SO-39 m 1911 and m the groups t 0 and 
40-64 m 1951 Tbe vanatloas doe to these canaes are more marked In the 
case of females than m that of males. The pcoportioo of females in the gipop 
10-19 IS tbe laigest at this censas, and therefore, gfren bocmal ccndibcms, a 
■rery largo mcrease in the population should be expected at the nert c enmt . 

The fonowtng table frantibes the proportion per mflle for tnaloB In tbo 
•cvecaJ distncti of tbe State for the mum of 19SI 

PROPORTION PER MILLS (MALES) 


A«e NmMt 




Dorucre 










DtrthdAy 

r>ncu Dt iJl 

Ghd 

Bhlnd 


Sh«r 

prr 

' Hv- 
nr 


0—1 

ifffKwr „ — 

26 

35 

51 

31 

23 

rr 

2—9 

Qiildbood — 

207 

230 

237 

249 

245 

248 

10—19 

AdolMcseca 

' 221 

218 

253 

tl7 

' 254 

' 240 

20—39 

Esily Adnlt Uf — 

1 364 

333 

321 

540 

354 

317 

40—54 

MiUira Ax — 

' 134 

133 

126 

122 

' 121 

122 

55 And OTw 

, Old An — — 

48 

55 

33 

41 

58 

44 


Total 

1 000 

ll 000 

1 000 

1 000 

1 000 

1 ooc 





BUI* 

Giw 


Sksit- 

P« 

Am 

Cwm 

Stits 

0-1 

I f WSf 


33 

31 

30 

31 

S3 

n 

2—9 

CWHbood — 


243 

225 

236 

221 

275 

us 

10—19 

AiWeectnee 


233 

216 1 

1 227 ' 

211 

234 

ta 

20—39 

E«Tty AdrUt Lit 


335 

335 1 

314 1 

321 

301 

uo 

40-54 

u tw An 


120 1 

151 ' 

137 ' 

158 

111 

128 

35 tfid onr 

on An — 

^ 1 

40 1 

62 1 

56 1 

78 

uJi 

31 


Total 

^1 

1,000 Ilooo 

1000 1 

1 000 

1,000 

1 ODoi 
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Corresponding details for females are fuen in the succeeding table 
PROPORTION PER MILlL (FEMaLESj 


Afie KcarcBl 1 
Birthday j 

Ptiiod of Life 

Gird 

|BbiDd 

Districts 

llonv/ jbbco- 1 
Uruharl pnr 1 

Nar- 

war 

j Ifl- 
1 parh 

0-^1 

Inf incy 

33 

34 

34 

33 

30 

32 

2—9 

Childhood 

231 

MO 

245 

259 

254 

262 

10—19 

Adolescence 

. 217 

210 

216 

215 

220 

230 

20—39 

Lorlr Adult Life 

328 

329 

i 321 

33S 

332 

311 

40-54 

Mam re Afs'c 

, 131 

121 

i 121 

111 

120 

111 

55 and over 

Old Age 

‘ 60 

66 

! 63 

44 

H 

54 


Total -- 

*1 000 

1 000 

ILOOO 

LOGO 

l.ouo 

1,000 



Bhilsa j 

□jjain 

Mnnd 

saur 

1 

Sbaia 
pur i 

1 

Am- j 
jheri j 

lior 

Slate 

0—1 

Infancy 

36 

34 

33 

34 

33 

33 

2—9 

Childhood 

254 

234 

243 

234 

277 

24G 

10—19 

Adolesce nco 

228 

221 

1 225 

210 

229 

220 

20—39 

Ejrly Adoll Life 

325 

318 

1 301 

323 

300 

321 

40—54 

i\fatarc Ago . 

106 

127 

' 140 

130 

110 

122 

55 and over 

Old Ago 

51 

66 

; 58 

69 

51 

58 


Total 

1 000 

^ 000 

1 000 

1 ODD 

1,000 

LOGO 


It w ill be seen that the proportion of male and female children is the lar- 
gest m the Amjhcra district This points to the fact that the Binls A\ho form 
the bulk of the population of this district are the youngest community. 
Bhilsa shows the lowest proportion of jicrsonsof mature age This is probab- 
ly due to influenza, which fell with the greatest scicrity on this district. 

Stipporting Age — An interesting \iewofthc age distnbubon of the 
State may be obtained by grouping its male population in relation to its 
bread-w inning capacities According to this classification, Uie first group 
embraces those up to and including 11 j ears as Dependants, the second 
group includes the Supporting Ages inclusue and the Old Age group 
corers all .')*i } oars and o\er Details for tlie State as a w hole and for the 
A’arious districts of the State, as at the date of the census, are as follow's — 
THE GWALIOR STATE POPULATION 
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DisnucTs 


1 

! 

A gcN cart’ll 
Birthday 

Period of Life 

Gird 

Bhind 

Tonv-ar 

Sh»K>t>ur 

Nanrar 

IsnRarh 





Khar 




0 14 

Dependent Acf' 

6^,263 


^ 81,935 

29,763 

85,3^ 

~9T8hT 

15 54 

SapiKjrting Ag^ 

119,257 

12S24S 

‘ 112,138 

40, K6 

118 153 

i;o,043 ! 

35 o%cr 

Old Agf' 

^.415 

12 130 

10 6^0 

2 <^5 7 

8.104 

9 031 1 

t 

TOTAt 

197 935 

2:s^ii4' 

204J59 

72 925 

1 Jll 555 

l_J21 5 d0 ‘ 


1 

HhiM 

1' 

\ Ujntn 

1 s nr 

ShajTitn*' 

J 

1 

j AtnjTen 

j OuaMcr 

' Stale 

1 

0 14 

p rent? ni ^kt 

795 

75 -772 


'’'6 7 :>S3‘ 

■ ^35 llT 


15 54 

SucP 375 

no 7a:> 

77 7\o 

o » r r t 

41 5' 4 

1 042 14t’ 

^5 v\ oYt r 

Oil tp-' 

4 013 

13 C17 

1 

. 13 7;^ 

3 7ja 



- Tory^ 


■j2n 


174fJ«5 

’* ja ti* 

1 sr,j 0311 
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PlBIRlCTS 



Afo Nfsf 
«« Btrtb 

Period cl lila 







day 


Ofad 

' Bfalal 

Too war 

char 

Sbsopxu 

Narwar 


0-14 

DapaadevX 5** 

54-99 

58*49 

40*01 

40*81 

40*31 

4147 

15.54 

SeppocUo* Acs 

sms 


5477 

55 08 

55-85 

54*18 

55 & orrr 

Old Acs 

476 

V3l 

573 

4H 

5*83 

4*55 


Tot*l — 1 

100-00 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

lOQ-QO 

100 00 


' 

1 

BhOsa 

tmaln 

Maud 

Ur 

Shalipsr 

Amlhen 

(Ivaflar 

1 Btsta 

0-14 

l>Bpso<lflat An 

4tr45 

5ri4 

' 39*00 

55 «9 

43157 

WO 

15-54 

Btpportirc Aco 

55*55 

5670 

' 55'36 

5575 

51*0 

15-81 

55 A grec 

Old An 

5*99 

ena 

5Ta 

rs3 

4M 

515 


Total 

lOOTM 

looroo 

locroo 

loroo 

lOOtW 

lOTM 


Amoogit tbo datncts, tho p nj pottion of mppocting ago U BO'S 5 par 
cent in tbe can of Gbd and tiM Wwat 51 09 m the can of Ain]bau. 
Siiiiilar}y for depeoi^t age, the higbect pToportuQ u 43 67 per cent hi 
Amjhoa md the lowoit S4D9 in Gird, wiuio foe old age Sha^por b higheit 
with T'SS per cent and Ntrwar lowe«± Tinth S'SS pec cent. Similar pa rticn 
iaj* for tl^ State aa a whole for the last four cenm iea are famished In the 
next table, 

the QWALIOE state POPtTLATION 1901 1951 





Noma* 


Acs Httmt 

BirtMay 

Pariod olLlfs 

Caaos of 

Ceasaaot 

Oanaos oi 

CsDSVOf 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1031 

0-14 

Dspsadeot Ac< 

547,870 

5«t611 

662,000 

728,642 

15—54 

Soppctttlnt Acs 

916,633 

965,408 

956,370 

l,tM2440 

53A mr 

Old Acs 

72.138 

84J387 

975M0 

08449 


Total — 

1 IJ36vS65 I 

1,630.116 

1^96,310 





PsjtcEjrrAos* 


0—14 

BspendstU Acs 

35*63 

3374 

39*02 

50*05 

15-54 

Sapporttaa Acs 

59*65 

3970 

35*21 

53-aj 

53 Aorer 

OU Am 

470 

376 

377 

373 


Total ~ 

lOO-DO 

100-00 

lotroo 1 

lOOVQ 


Daring the thirty years from 1901 to 1951 the proportun per centoftho 
male popnlatioii in the dependent age-penod has mcreased by S'JS per 
cent, that for old sg* bf 45 while tbe proportion of stipportiiig age has 
deoeased by JSS pet cent. Tbe TarUtlons m the csso of old ago are 
nmeoportant Tbe smart decEno in the can of lapporting ago after 1911 Is 
doe to d)0 ecoantne rtse in the proporboo for dependmt ago In 1921 and 
in 193L 
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The followng table, which gl^es the combined figures for both the 
sexes, illustrates how widely the age constitution of the Gwalior populahon, 
from this particular point of xaew, differs from that of the x'anous Europesin 
countnes ; — 




PROPOF 

TION PER MILLE TO 
TOTAL OF 


Number of 

Country 


Supporlmg 

Age 

Dependent 

Age 

Ago un 
known 

workers 
per 100 
Dependants 



Aged 15—60 

Children 

0-.14 

Old Age 

60 ^ Over 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Gwalior State 

19 31 

572 

394 

34 


134 

EnfjlantliLWaloB 1921 

629 

277 

94 


170 

United Stntcs 
of America 

1920 

606 ' 

318 

75 

1 

154 

Gcrmnny 

1925 

650 

258 

92 

•NtN* 

186 

Denmark 

1921 

583 

311 

103} 

3 

1 

140 

Scotland 

1921 

612 

295 

93 


158 

Franco 

1926 

636 

224 

138 

2 

175 

Italy 

1921 

580 

311 

104 

5 

138 

Au'^tnlia 

1921 

608 

317 

75 


155 


Tlie figures arc stnlnng, but they do not exhibit the contrasts clearly 
enough In our case, the proportion of workers is much lower and 
tint of dependants considerably higher than what the figures indicate. Wo 
must slice off from the former group a large chunk, representing the high 
caste women and the x'ast mass of our mendicant population All these 
have a minus x-iluc and must be transferred to the category of dependants 
When full allowance IS made for these non-productixe elements it becomes 
at once apparent tliat the supporting powers of tlie people arc altogether 
inadequate to sustain tlie burden of their excr*mcreasing families The 
situation repealed bj these comparatuc figures is cxtrcmclj discouraging 
'lo the worker it means a more intcn<5C po\crty with its consequences of 
increasing exploitation and lower standards of Ining To the family 
it meins an increase of female and child labour with their mcxitable 
results —Ignorance, I’literacj, inefficiency and general cultural retardation. It is 
then a pertinent question to .ask whether tlie working population Carrj ing on its 
enfeebled shoulders tlie crushing burden of its tremendous progen} c.an eicr 
raach n h gh degree of social and economic cfficicnc> , so long as the potcnu.al 
fccunditv of the people ranges between 50 and CO per 1,000 annual!) ' 

With reference to the function o'" child-bearing, the female pop'w 
lation ma\ l>' dnaded into thriee group, of Immamrc, Kcp-oductnc and 
S enk Thc'u group' u-c ph\'io’ogicalh contro’'elb. age rnd lh'’ir 
limit', tl 0 gh no eVarh defined, nn\ for all j ractical purpr^-es Ire La'-cn 
as O-IJ for the Immature, for the Rtproducino and 45 onaaros for the 


ChlKl-ttirt 

Ate 
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StorDo. IDotalla for the Stato ai a whole and for tho Tinoa* u of 

tlM fJate of the DBOfoi, are a« folkm* i— 

OWAUOR STATE FBHALB POPULATION 

NuiCBtt 


A«q Nwr* 
Wt Birth 
day 


0-14 

T5-44 


Pwlod 

c/ 

Ul« 


0-14 

15—44 


lAnNfix 
«t Birth* 
d^y 


Piiigd 

oi 

LUo 


tlTl 

Sbtrlh 

TWAt- 


0*— 14 I*nj*tnr« 
15—44 R«f»odn>* 

[43 A oT»r BKril* 


Chi 

Bhlnd 

Toowsi 

Sbaomr 

Ntrvsi 

IW£Klh 

rt M B 74 
c- 80,971 

73 J 73 

90417 

65468 

77472 

26,660 

30430 

76424 

92,174 

04 194 
92575 

25,025 

26418 

21449 

6499 

70433 

23,186 

[t 6 fi ,871 

190410 

164489 

64109 

190,051 

199455 

BWl* 

CUaln 


8 hs)ip«T 

AmDtn 

evldar 

9t*ta 

45,923 

55,743 

“75 oift 
92,401 

52443 
61 091 

61,831 

78470 

35 037 
55499 

M,il 6 

7 SI 4 U 

12 536 

27400 

18 494 

25494 

8419 

21 T. 1 M 

- 112 , 2 W 

194487 

131433 

161,993 

79455 

14 S«, 0 » 


Pm 

acnTTAOie 




Oirf 1 

BHod 

Toowsr- 

fhM 

Bbsopiir 

Nsrwmr 

Issfsih 

» 57*88 

48 52 

58*72 

4 r 33 

3949 

46*86 

41*39 

47 W 

4041 1 
4 r 50 

4 rir 

4624 

UTM 

1375 

15*13 

10 43 

11*02 j 

im 

10 (TOO 

locroo 

loroo 

lotroo 1 

lOO-CU i 

locroo , 


Uibfa 1 

kCsndwDT 

ShsjaiKn 

AmRitn 1 

awfOw 

StMiM 

44 rw' 

4 r« 

sr 37 

4 r 48 

39-63 

46*54 

38*17 

4 r 4 J 

1 

43*99 

44*94 

ifW 

tm 

11 n 

13*97 

14*03 

1438 

11*07 

ir»i 

locroo 

100*00 

lotroo 

lOOTD 

100*00 

100 x 0 


AreOPSft the dUlnctu, the hlgboat proportion at rcprodcctho 
2sn b 46 Al pot cent in Gird aiMi the lowest 44*04 per cent in 
Ajnpiera, The I mm i inm are reiatnely moat mnneroai m Anipiera 
( 4SV9 per cent) and least nnmercraa (Sr*d8 per cent) In Gird, 
whUe for ti» itonle a^ the highest proportion is 14 38 in Sbajapor and the 
kreest 1(H5 in Sheopor. Since the popedatkm m the Ainjhera district has 
increared by 17*4 per cent, tho aboocmally low prop ortico of tho fmviim fa 
tho reprodocthw age-period points to the es cessi vo focondlty of the popoh 
bon reakhng in the tract* 
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The Age DisTRtBtrriGK or the pophiattos. 

Similar particulars for the State as a Tshole for the last four censuses 

arc given in the next table 

female POPULAPION, 1901'31 


IAbc Nearest 
Birthday 


0-14 
15 44 
45 L over 




Number 

Peiiod of liiCo 

Census of 
1901 

COUFUS of 
1911 

CenffUB of 1 
1921 j 

Immature j 

Reproduciivo 

Sterile 

400.598 
900,803 
91.557 ' 

515,222 ' 
748 019 
213.517 

581,102 1 
701,088 
216,776 j 

Total 

1,392,958 

1,471,758 

1,498,966 1 


Census of 
1931 

660.120 
783,765 
212,154 

1 656,039 


0 14 
15 44 
45 & over 


Immatoro 

Rcproncdlivo 

Sterile 
Total 


Peucentages 


28 76 
64 67 
6 57 

100 00 


35 01 
50 48 
14 51 

100 00 


3877 
46 77 
14 46 

100 00 


39 86 
47'33 
12 81 


lOO'OO 


The results given ^^ove show AaMhere be^n 

all the three groups since 190 ^milemic of 1918-19 

by the famme of 1899 and the influenza epdeimc o^f 

InlmMe Age’ -It “ Nonnally to shorid bo 

ages already referred to m paras M second year of life, more m 

censuses — 


Ago 


1911 


0 1 
1 2 
2 3 
34 
4-5 


99,077 

72.020 

91.973 

97.567 

91,785 


NUUDER IN 

1921 

71,966 
61,358 
77.779 
88,237 
96.766 




1931 

111,611 

97.046 

99.993 

101.288 

99,016 


The points to be noticed arc between the number of those 

( 1 ) There is an abnormn ^ f ^ of life, .md 

a^cdO I and those who ha\e enter fewer children than the third 

("4 The second year ns fcacr than .he four.h 

and fourth year groups, and th 

jear group j cTor'^ To tahe the 0-1 group 

These ccccntnc dev lations arc ‘ ^ mflation, as 

first The figures m this group arc s ^ iPe actual numberv 

hasalrc.adj \ Kv^n -^uKruldel the cur%asors .f 

age.1 0 1 on the 1st ]anuara. . >1. ^ j , 1 ,,. eenca^ 

births that had taken place rwc ^ c,v^nl 

ih\ It has been asccnamcd Iw ^ ^ th- numVr 

this census that the number of sucii i 
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death! among cirildreo tged CUt dnnng the penod of their ■orrhal ww 474, 
Py deducting the former figure from the total returned a« aged 0-1 (111,641) 
(md adding to the mult the Utter ve get 10S,S11 Subttitndng thU for 
the total ihofwn igiliiit g r ou p 0-1 m Imperial Table VII and taking the 
figure! for the grcmp 1 I u they etand we find that the fonnor work! oat at 
J’SS par cent and the Utter I 75 pec cart of ^ total popuUtioD, The 
cocrOBponding percontagea for the coantriw of Europe, according to the 
caknUboM made by G. H, Knlbbe, ore I 46 and S 43 ro!pectiTely • 

Faiving on to the rest of the annual oge-periodi the areguUntlei at and 
around age! beyond 1 are for the meet part doe to delibaato error Owmg 
to the obloquy incurred by femalei to whom chlldron hare come m dUordered 
baite, there u a atrong incBnatkn to ovaatato the age of aQ the chOdien 
cacopt the hjit Thu aror puhi in one dnection only ftM U moreover » 
oztaniive that tti effect! are Men in increaaing lummaUdom at all «nnTti1 
igB-pecK)dt beyond 1. The efiect of the other factor! toch u igriartnco, 
ambiguity of nomcocUture, eta,, appean to be reUtirely analL 

outfO^ ^ SnbiidUiy Table n eahihiti the age dUtrlbotiou of 10 000 of each 

fcy Wk fox in each of the main rehgwni. The table below eumniarlBO! the 

principal figure! for the four main religion*, i # Hindu, Mnahm Jain and 
Hlndmaed Tribal. Aa would bo expected in a State where more than 
nine-tenth! of the population are Hindu, the age dlstiibatlon among dieai 
ooTTeapondi fairly clo*oly to that in the total popoUboii. 


An DUIrtbu- 
tln hx 





PaopoanoM nut 1,000 n* 


Nstsnl Aft 

Groop 

PirtoddLirs 

Hhid 

Elodiikad 

Trihsl 

UnSm 

JstB 

&Q 

Refcttoei 

O'! 

Infmcy — 

32 

36 

31 

29 

30 

2-0 

ObtUbood — 

2+0 1 

297 

239 

213 

235 

10*19 

Adolwctnos — 

2U 

252 

216 

203 

225 

20-39 

£srt7 AdsULUs- 

526 1 

ZT9 1 

326 

1 

1 550 

+0-54 

Usltm Af« — 

123 1 

HQ i 

115 

1 150 

4 ? 

5540W 

Old As _ 

5+ 1 

1 +6 1 

M 

7+ 

1 32 


In the earliort igo group 0-1 there n practically no t hin g to chooM 
Ict we en the different religions only the HInduaod Tribal ihow a aome- 
wbat Ugh er figure. The Utter have a Urge proportion in aB the eailTago 
categariee, but are abort bred, losing many at 40-34 and 35 and over On 
the contrary Jalni are lea* fertila, but lrs« to a greater ago. In point of 
kmgevity the MuiBmi lurpa*! the Hindu*. 

59 SubaldUiy Table III ahowi the age lEitnbotion of each tai for Kiaio 
of the mo«t important castes and tribe* m the State. The figure! are In 
aoxird with the erperlenco of the previotia cennaei. It will be Men that 
castea lower In the McUl Bole tend to show high proporttoot in the lower 
age-periods, while longevity is the pnvflego of caeta^ which rank highest in 
tbe Hindu wsoal system- 

Aiwther signifioint featttno brought out by the figures it that among 
the prolific datsm the proportion of boys is much smaller than tUU of girK 


*Vtt*l EitIUiJc* by Wblpplo, f«I IW Kdflioij) 
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GO The age distribution of the population 


Age-Group 

* 

Period of Life 

Lashkar 

car 

Ujjain 

City 

.. _ 

Gtralior 

State 

0 I - 

Infancy 

28 

25 

30 

2 9 . 

Childhood ^ 

195 

199 

235 

10 19 

Adolescence 

206 

222 

225 

20 39 

Early Adult life 

354 1 

350 

330 

40 54 . 

Mature Age 

145 

133 

128 

55 and over 

Old Ago 

72 

71 

52 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


of the two cities of the 
State IS sho\\n in the 
margin It dificrs mate- 
rially from the age distri- 
bution of the State as a 
\\hole The characteristic 
features are the deficiency 
in the age periods up to 
the age of 20 and the 
excess at later penods. 


The conditioning influences behind this phenomenon arc x'anous. The 
most obvious of them are a low birth rate and a large immigrant population 
in adult ages. 


V, Tlie Fecundity of the Population 

61. Subsidiary Tables V and VA supply matenals for estunating the 
present capabilities of the people to increase in companson with thcir posi- 
tion in prexuous censuses The proportion of children under 10 per 100 
persons and per 100 married females aged 15-40 has decreased in each 
Natural Division since the last census Under ordinary circumstances, this 
result might easily be taken as an indication of a decrease in the fertilitj' 
of marriage during the decade. Such an inference would, howcrer, be 
entirely incorrect The fact is tint the fall in the ratio of children at this 
census is more apparent than real Here again, the influenza epidemic is 
the controlling factor in the situation What makes this ratio appear com- 
paratncly low on the present occasion is the abnormal n^e m the correspond- 
ing ratio (or 102L resulting from the depletion of the adult age cittgoncs. 
The paint to notice is this The proportion of m irricd females aged 1 'i-lO 
jxir 100 females for all ages was the lowest at the census of 1021 and jet 
the existing population aged 0-10, which represents the major po^'ton of the 
rcproduclwc contribution of that stricken group of ftinalc popui ilion, has 
shown an increase of 0 G per cent on the corresponding figures for 1021 
Wc hare, therefore, good reasons for assuming tliat the reproductirc power 
of the iiopulation has increased considerably since the last cons'uS 

G2 The proportion of children (o tlic number of marr.cd female aged 
15-40 IS highest in the Hilly Dnasion, then follows Northern lhavcau. 
then the Plain and last of all the Southern Plateau In the Northern 
Plateau, the population is not advancing \ery rap'diy and tl'c large p'opc’’- 
lion of clnldrcn '^ems therefore to be due to a great extent to the compara- 
lixcU sho't duration of life enjo' cd b\ the peop’e of that pari, ef the S,atc. 
Th s is cxidcnccd by the fact tint the proj'ort on of pc'sons oier 5'» :o 
the to’al pap flat oa .s the lowest in the Narwar a_'^t';ct m il e 

Imgirh di'-lnct that ptopa*tion s wcil i)cV/\ tie Sate aic'tgc. In :1c 
Southern Plate ru D \"o on, on the o be- hana, in *c « d'C "u j -i p-'-tjon 
o'" children, the ivipilat on h-is grown bj n ore Pan the Sta e a It 

iin\, tbcrefo'c, be ix'''c’uded that ll'c pe-cp c in ili-s tret cn^o^ a It 


Ace Dlslrlhu- 
tlon In CItIc' 


Varlalfon. 
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tpsuj of life than thoeo In manj other parti of the State. Three ont of tbo 
four of Iti ccndpocent districti show a rary high proportion of old pwiooi, 

iMatiir* Pwn- 68 Taming to the proportion of children among difierent religionB, vre 
“ hlgbeit among the Hmdnlied Tribal and lowoit among the 
John, whila the Hliuha and the Moilimi occupy the mlddlo In 

point of loogerlty the Moilimi excel the Hindoi and the Jaint toipaM 
them aH. The Hindniied Triboi ire ihort-liTcd, and, althoogh they are- 
vary profific, tiie high prop o rt x c of children ttTTVYng them n doe in part to 
the fact that there axe fewer old people amocgit them. It may here bo- 
pomted oat that whilo there U lUtie doubt ai to the cocnparalivoly ihort 
Ihroi enjoyed by theie people, the eatraordmarUy lew proportion of old 
people among them Mesm, to aorne extent, to be b1k> due to undentate 
tnent of ago. A largo majority of them raniv# cotmt beyond 30 and age 
lit! «o lightly upon theae iturdy people that it U a matter of lome difflcuJty 
for the ihrewdeat of obcervari to pick from oat the r f. ni a hiTng age-field a 
figure, that ihall be neajcat the tmtii. 

KatetiT* i^cai- 64. Sobndary Table IV gtree the relati« fecnndity by caitei. It li 

•Btj w Off mmeceaiary to dUcnai the figaroe at length Enoogh, I think, hai already 
f«nat CMtw. foregoing paxagrapha to mabi it pbm that the higher 

caitea are not replirmg themaelTei to the orteot to which the knrer itruta- 
of lodety are doing 

Thii may lafely be accepted ai a planet-wale pbeo omep oiL People of 
tub-Dormal mentahty meat breed Hke paraaltea, or they periih. There U 
nothing MTT pnring about thia. Nature moTW In a myatenoci way Her 
wocderi to perform. To Her the preterration of the ipeoei Vi a point of 
*ich imperioo* nec<J»ity that She leefei to teoare it at all haxardi by 
immenioly overloaifing the fecomfity of the claciei, which ore the groatsat 
loMia through disaaae and want. 

Af. 6fi, Tbo mean ago U not what li known aa the expectation of Hfe at" 

age 0 bat ia the areitge past life-time of the popolattoc at a grren 
moment On the other band, the eipectatiOQ of life at ago 0 la the 
average future Efo-tlme of all persona bom. In a growing population, with 
a largo exceaa of young persona, the mean age of the living will bo loaa- 
than m a decadent one, vrhere children are ndatTvely few Variationi In 
tbo mean age aa calcolated in Subsidiary Tables I and II, (Vi bo brought 
about by a change eithtf in the proportksi of bbthi or in the rate of 
mortality On the present occanon, the raratkos seem to bo doo to the 
former factor. 

It la nrnin fTcuji to dwell at length on thU nbject, for tbe dlfiereoce- 
in tbe methods of cnlcnlatlon and of reoordiog and smoothing of ages, 
renders all comparison with preriooa figures an profitable. Generally U may 
be said that the moan age of the population has allghtiy decreued tinea 
tbe last cennta It has also decreased in all tbe Drrtiioai except tho- 
Sorothem Plateau, where the mean age cf the miles only baa increaaed 
by 1 68. Taking the figures for the main reUgjona, the Hhjdoised Tribes thaw 
the lowest mesn ige and the Jalm the highest. Thli li doe to the presenco 
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of a high proportion of young persons in the former, and the compara- 
tivelj low proportion in the latter religion 

6G Subsidiary Tables VII, VIII and X contain statistics of reported 
birth and death rates The figures, as I ha\e already pointed out in Chap- 
ter I, are altogether unreliable, and it would be a waste of tune to discuss 
them One general observation may, ho\\e\er, be made There is little 
doubt that among us the birth and death rates arc much higher than what 
the reported figures indicate The former is high, not only because births 
are numerous, but also because the survival ralue of the population, more 
particularly of the infant population, is rclatnely low' In interpreting birth 
rates, w'hich are generally estimated by the number of buths per thousand 
of the population, we must tale into account the efiect of raortalit}'. If 
people live longer, there is naturally a large number of them alne at any 
gi\-cn time Thus, if each family always produced the same number of 
children, the relatu-c numlxir of births per thousand would decrease, as the 
number of people alrve at any gi\ on time increased. Therefore, with the 
same degree of fecundity, a community with a decreasing mortalitj would 
show a decreasing birth rate, were we to measure birth rales by the method 
usually employed 

The broad result is perfectly clear and outstanding. In India, the low 
Gur\'i%’al \alue of the population is also a contnbutorj' to the magnitude 
of the birth rate In western countries the case is entirely different 
The birth rates in these countries arc steadily declining, but at the same 
time the death rates arc going down more rapidly still The result is that 
while the net suni\orship goes on increasing on the one hand, the calcu- 
latcd crude birth rate goes on steadily declining on the other. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


Affc DWrlbutlon ol icmjoo ol each Sej In Owallor State 



1931 1 

1921 1 

1911 1 

1901 

At« 

Main 

1 

ffmaln 

Ualn 

remain 

Ualn 

I^Qinakf 

Ualn 

Famala 

1 

S 

S 

i 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Owallor StaU 









0— 1 - 

303 

332 

226 

124 

310 

330 

171 

139 

1—2 ~ 

259 

294 

180 

203 

220 

246 

187 

163 

2—3 - 

263 

30S 

14 

243 

274 

3n 

214 

223 

3— 4 

271 

306 

232 

304 

294 

337 

176 

186 

4- 3 

273 

291 

293 

314 

304 

286 

219 

216 

Total 0—3 - 

I 369 

1431 

1 165 

1290 

1,402 

1420 

967 

931 

3-10 - 

i;t8l 

14*5 

1486 

1440 

1 176 

1,149 

1469 

1461 

10—13 - 

1433 

1 191 

1451 

1 047 

993 

831 

140 

884 

15—20 - 

998 

1^ 

798 

743 

900 

787 


833 

20—25 - 

993 

1 013 

780 

872 

939 

1441 

968 

1463 

23 -30 ^ 

873 

831 

663 

876 

960 

996 

957 

1434 

30—35 

782 

732 

925 

913 

963 

939 

993 

1 003 

35—40 - 

651 

613 

640 

368 

613 

577 

613 

755 

40—45 - 

549 

320 

728 

705 

698 

709 

678 

72* 

45—50 - 

421 

394 

346 

303 

331 

338 

306 

461 

30—55 

313 

304 

441 

472 

448 

497 

406 ! 

430 

55—60 

207 

221 

137 

136 

146 

141 

131 

191 

60—65 - 

162 

187 

236 

332 

136 

318^ 



65—70 - 

62 

71 

64 

66 

38 

63 

318 

467 

70 tsd OT«r ^ 

84 

103 

110 

157 

75 

94 



Umd Af«- 

1T43 

1X34 

3Xt3 

2476 

srsi 

24*44 

34*JJ 

2679 

PUJ 

0—3 - 

un 

1411 

1492 

1,228 

1,140 

U61 

1 047 

1491 

5—10 

1458 

U134 

1483 

1438 

1 148 

LI94 

1466 

1481 

10-15 - 

1 243 

1 161 

1409 

938 

1 161 

838 

1410 

976 

15—20 ^ 

9S8 

979 

843 

796 

993 

977 

1404 

913 

20—40 ^ 

3J90 

3476 

3437 

34i« 

3,471 

5,433 

3465 

3 463 

40-60 

1407 

1460 

1497 

14« 

1 693 

I 7U 

1446 

146^ 

60 and or*r — 

297 

379 

439 

609 

302 

337 

361 

491 

j lino At » 

2477 

2476 

36-ca 

2672 

3X16 

mi 

1X01 

28 9: 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— 

Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex In Gwalior State 


Ago 


1931 


MalcB 

2 


Northern PIntenu 

0-5 
5—10 
10-15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 

60 nnd over . 
Monn Ago. 

Southern Plotenu 
0-5 
5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—40 

40“^0 • • 

60 nnd OTcr 
Mcin Age — 

uiib 
0- 5 
5-10 
10—15 
15-20 
;o-4C 
40-60 

to nnd . 

Vf»n Act 


Females 


1,399 

1,352 

1,339 

1,032 

3,253 

1,390 

235 

2212 


1,369 

1,239 

1,201 

1,153 

3,109 

1,553 

376 

24-79 


1 


1,558 
1,330 
1,245 
11306 
3,212 
1,351 
298 
2 J-S0 

1,506 
1,236 
1,173 
1,028 
3,171 
1,504 
382 
24 74 


1921 


Males Females 


1.230 

1.626 

1.342 

805 

3,137 

1,485 

375 

24-52 

1,176 
1.477 
1,242 
753 
3 132 
1,729 
491 
22 11 


1,360 
1,721 
1,051 
764 
3,132 
1,490 
482 
25 10 

1,272 
1,497 
1,131 
691 
3 216 
1,686 
507 
2(riS 


1911 


Males Females 


1,657 
1,420 
1,290 
951 
3 010 
1.404 
2CS i 

I 


1,721 
1,383 
1,295 
996 
2,95s 
1 296 
3.1- 
22^1 ' 


1 355 

1.712 
I 187 
702 
3 076 i 

I 

1 538 ! 

.90 ! 
24-54 * 


1.555 
1,723 
1.046 
642 
3 :;3 

1.355 

453 


1901 


Males 


1 532 
1,257 
1.020 
880 
3,456 
1 514 
341 
25 05 

1,603 
1 141 
780 
811 
3,607 
1,687 
871 
26‘29 

1,673 
1 263 
927 
ECS 
3,SC9 
U25 
295 


1,706 
1,207 
837 
794 
3,450 
1,565 
441 
25 84 

1,658 

1,048 

688 

739 

3,756 

1.672 

439 

2C - S0 


1,691 

1,241 

795 

772 

3.574 


Females 


24-5; ! 


974 

1,365 

1,655 

1,135 

3,516 

1,079 

276 

22219 

864 
1,189 
1,249 
990 
3,849 
1,569 
290 


545 

476 

431 

523 

5,260 

2,312 

453 

2T50 

875 

1,237 

1,075 

1,009 

3.778 

1,575 

451 


26-90 ! 26-57 


905 

1,350 

1,255 

953 

3,720 


14:3 j 1.551 

404 * .53 


25 24 


2i2it 


1 995 ' 

I 

62j 1 
1,0:2 ' 

js:: ' 
1 ^54 
Ka 
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' SlTDSTDUfeY TABLE U, 

Age DlttiibotJon of ip,ooo of *cach Sex in Miln ifMIgloiu. 




1931 

1921 

I 1911 

1 1901 

A** 


Ualn 

Fen^'ta 

UalM 

Fnnalea 

M In 

Fnnalff 

lialn 

Pcmaln 

I 


2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

T 

8 

9 

At) ItamitMi 









0—1 


303 

332 

226 

214 

310 

330 

171 

139 

1 -a 

- 

259 

294 

180 

205 

220 

146 

187 

165 

2-3 


Ki 

303 

214 

243 

274 

511 

214 

223 

3—4 

- 

ni 

306 

251 

304 

294 

537 

176 

186 

4—5 


273 

291 

293 

314 

304 

386 

219 

116 

Total 0—5 

- 


1J31 

1 165 

1490 

1402 

1420 

967 

951 

5—10 

- 

IMl 

1455 

1 486 

1440 

1476 

1449 

14OT 

lj061 

10—13 

- 

1453 

U91 

1451 

1447 

993 

851 

1423 

884 

15—20 

- 

99B 

IjOOl 

798 

743 

900 

7*7 


853 

20—15 

- 

993 

1^013 

780 

872 

959 

1441 

988 

1 183 

25—30 

- 

873 

831 

863 

876 

980 

996 

957 

ljD34 

30—35 

- 

782 

732 

925 

913 

963 

939 

9S3 


35-40 

- 

651 

613 ' 

640 

568 

613 

577 

615 

753 

40—45 

- 

549 

520 

718 

705 

6«S 

TOT 

678 

728 

45—30 


411 

394 

546 

303 

' 331 

338 

306 

461 

50—55 

- 

315 

304 

441 

472 

446 

497 

406 

450 

55—60 

- 

207 

221 

137 

136 

146 

141 

151 

111 

60—65 

- 

161 

187 

256 

332 

236 

518 



55—70 

- 

61 

71 

64 

66 

53 

63 

311 

4<7 

70 and otw 

- 

84 

103 

120 

137 

73 

oJ 



UauAca 

- 

JT43 

2rj4 

14TM 

1475 

ini 

ir44 

14-J5 

KV9 

HlaJa 

0—1 


504 

532 

225 

223 

30S 

330 

175 

130 

1—2 

- 

139 

293 

181 

103 

tn 

245 

191 

160 

1—3 

- 

263 

308 

110 

136 

274 

512 

111 

m 

3—4 

- 

tn 

305 

146 

196 

293 

515 

170 

170 

4—5 

- 

274 

290 

191 

306 

306 

285 

07 

104 

TaUlO-5 

-1 

U72 

1 428 

1153 

464 

1 402 

L517 

965 

881 
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SUBSIDURY TABLE ll,—Uontd.) 

Age Distribution of lo.ooo of each Sex in Main Religions. 




1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Ago 


Malcfl 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

i 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

5—10 


1,287 

1,266 

1.481 

1,527 

1.178 

1,150 

1,276 1 

1,030 

10—15 


1,260 

1,193 

1.259 

1,047 

1,000 

832 

1,353 

£46 

15—20 


1,003 

1,0D5 

801 

750 

907 

786 

1,039 

£27 

20—25 


993 

1,011 

782 

870 

958 

1,038 

994 

1,195 

25—30 


872 

658 

868 

876 

931 

998 

957 

1,070 

30-35 


781 

733 

929 

916 

964 

938 

989 

1.009 

35—^0 


650 

613 

641 

571 

610 

580 

614 

795 

4 0—15 


549 

521 

727 

710 

694 

707 

650 

737 

45—50 


418 

394 

345 

311 

350 

341 

293 

486 

50-55 

- 

311 

303 

438 

478 

445 

499 

391 

447 

55-GO 


203 

226 

137 

139 

146 

141 

153 

194 

60-65 

- 

159 

180 

255 

337 

234 

391'^ 



65—70 

* 

59 

69 

64 

67 

57 

52 ■ 

326 

482 

70 find o\cr 


B3 

100 

120 

137 

74 

92> 

1 



Mein Ago 

, 

2JJS 

2i19 

24^67 

2492 

24-53 

25*; 7 

2^23 

1 

27 2S I 

Muslim 










0-1 

• 

291 

340 

223 

235 

294 

312 

101 

191 

1—2 


260 

305 

168 1 

i 

210 

195 1 

227 

159 

206 

1 

2-3 


206 

317 

1 

220 

251 

256 

301 

239 

2SS 

j 

3-1 


273 

318 

235 

29S 

279 

352 

ISl 

22 s t 

J 

4-''. 


269 

299 

247 

289 

259 

292 

. 190 

242 t 
1 

TosM 0-5 


j 1.359 

1,579 

1,093 

1,283 

1.2S3 

I 4S4 

i 005 

1.125 j 

5—10 

- 

j I.22S 

1,2CS 

1,344 

1,463 

1,123 

1.119 

! 1,119 

I 1£S ! 

10—15 


1 1 167 

1,175 

1,178 

1,050 

573 

856 

1 033 

1.109 j 

15--’0 


j 970 

9SS 

824 

730 

861 

7S4 


923 1 

20-25 

- 

1 1.024 

1 

1,037 

£53 

935 

955 

1.049 

J 

5 £7^ 

1 1 26 i 

Ol-IO 


j S^9 

83S 

£70 

$94 

965 

955 

t 

034 , 

} 

545 ! 

30-3'. 


777 

TCO 

£97 

1 


1 507 

557 

j 1 03*1 

'^79 i 
1 

35-40 

- 

644 

600 

! ''' 

534 

1 641 

^ 537 

1 c*: 
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CHAFTEH IV.— Aac. 


StmSIBIART TABLE TL-^ecnti.) 

Are Distribution of loooo of eech Sc* In Main Rellrlonf 


Act 


1031 

1021 

1911 

1901 


Uilea 

PtlDtlM 

v.u. 

FcfialM 


FttmlM 

Uikf 

TnalM 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

40-45 


540 

500 

743 

731 

795 

757 

943 

766 

45—50 

- 

436 

574 

366 

269 

366 

500 

469 

266 

50—55 

- 

337 

294 

328 

487 

303 

511 

557 

505 

53—60 


236 

122 

144 

129 

163 

155 

166 

107 

60—65 


151 

105 

312 

333 

275 

5281 



65-70 


77 

70 

70 

67 

62 

- 

566 

43b 

70 md om 

- 

116 

141 

152 

173 

105 




Ueaa Ag^ 

- 

tm 

2TZi 

tr79 

25T£» 

2578 

25-41 

anw 

24S3 

(hi dDlMd TriJwJ 
1 - 

S73 

552 

241 

231 

455 

596 

„168 

1« 

1-2 


522 

373 

202 

239 

315 

541 

163 

182 

2—3 

- 

5« 

430 

289 

358 

376 

364 

227 

271 

3—4 

- 

413 

415 

332 

466 

410 

473 

240 

330 

4—5 


546 

365 

406 

481 

414 

330 

136 

327 

Toti] 0—5 

- 

1AM 

1.935 

1A» 

1 773 

1 070 

1.954 

1 074 

1,29« 

3 — yo 

- 

i fM 

1 J.M5 

1 S63 

J.593 

1 1 333 


J.377 

1400 

10—15 

- 

1J31 

1A55 

1J18 

1.018 

826 

m 

1487 

1 100 

15—20 

- 

973 

9S3 

678 

613 

737 

816 

1.030 

1A80 

20—25 

- 

920 

913 

606 

800 

862 

1.147 

989 

1 132 

25—30 

-- 

677 

701 

761 

864 

1 026 

1.095 

966 

718 

30—35 

- 

622 

616 

906 

899 

1.099 

913 

1A» 

072 

55—40 

- 

607 

320 

652 

544 

612 

509 

369 

496 

40-43 

- 

497 

460 

734 

593 

619 

623 

754 

584 

45—30 

- 

259 

3M 

297 

203 

264 

261 

200 

332 

30—55 


270 

260 

366 

353 

336 

355 

360 

411 

55-60 

- 

195 

175 

94 

77 

79 

105 

192 

218 

60—65 

- 

150 

133 

213 

233 

163 

2121 



65—70 


53 

75 

44 

43 

3f 


181 

3£2 

70 ud oTtr 

- 

90 

40 

74 

28 

35 

J 



Unm Afm 


2145 

Kns 

22*39 

triS I 

2rQ9 1 

tT4S 

ir« 

IW 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— (con/d) 

Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in Main Religions 
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CHAPTER JV^-Aox. 


STJBSIBUBY TABLE 11— 


Ago CHstrttnitlon of 10,000 of each Sex bi Slain ReQsloas. 




1931 

1 1921 

1 1911 

1 1901 

A*« 








1 




MaW 

Fmalrt 

Ualn 

Frtnala 

lain 

PhujUm 

Vila 

Pcmila 

1 


2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10—13 


996 

1 188 

359 

1482 

614 

634 

1459 

2427 

13—10 


710 

U33 

1J66 

324 

673 

14)56 

1 031 

830 

20—23 

- 

810 

990 

2 240 

1 014 

U012 

1479 

306 

479 

23—30 

- 

695 

661 

ioe« 

1,081 

1496 

1473 

655 

479 

{5 

1 

- 

1 013 

727 

803 

963 

1 012 

669 

1477 

1453 

55—40 

- 

777 

597 

606 

676 

M12 

399 

298 

140 

40-43 


710 

446 

407 

436 

644 

328 

527 

U3 

43—50 

- 

473 

314 

359 

203 

767 

317 

337 

388 

30-53 

- 

403 

347 

227 

403 

213 

423 

863 

218 

33—60 

- 

338 

213 

66 

169 

133 

71 

208 

109 

60—63 


254 

115 

66 

84 

399 

3321 



63—70 

— 

68 

66 

63 

101 

31 

53 

387 

303 

70 oTBT 

- 

6S 

79 

83 

84 

213 

70 J 



Ifun Aft 

- 

2^ 

2477 

2^97 

ITtn 

28^ 

W57 

26'U 

20-58 

0th cn 










0—1 

- 

258 

317 

141 

247 

134 

97 

- 


1—2 


203 

291 

141 

ISO 

231 

485 

476 


2—3 

- 

158 

344 

123 

292 

384 

291 

- 

44)00 

3—4 

- 

258 

424 

230 

223 

1 

194 

- 

- 

4—3 


204 

317 

110 

292 

308 

583 

1429 

- 

Total 0—3 

- 

] 181 

1^3 

767 

1,236 

1468 

1430 

^ 1403 

44W) 

3—10 

- 

1 1,123 

767 

086 

MM 

MS8 

1,942 

476 

- 

10—13 

- 

1 1 070 

924 

499 

14)36 

Moe 

I 4168 

1,429 

- 

13-20 

— 

664 

1 164 

704 

1 

692 

680 

932 

- 

20—23 

— 

941 

900 

UI64 

966 

615 

U63 

- 

- 

23—30 

- 

849 

924 

1 127 

14111 

1000 

14)68 

1 <29 

44)00 

30—33 

— 

sss 

1 900 

1486 

1404 

1438 

383 

932 

- 

35—40 


T75 

1 635 

908 

852 

692 

777 

478 

- 

40—43 


738 

424 

704 

384 

462 

291 

476 

- 

45—50 

— 

498 

424 

469 

270 

231 

194 

M29 

- 

50—53 

“ 

353 

430 

329 

362 

383 

97 

476 

24)00 
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SCTBSIDrABY TABLE ll—(amid,) 

Ace Dlitrtbutioa of 10,000 of each Sex ia Alala ReUrloni 




1 1931 

1 1921 

1 1911 

1 1 

An 


UjJoc 

FemmlM 


FntvlM 

UtlM 

FkniAl« 

1 iUlm 





1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

a 

9 

20— « 


3 4M 

3301 

3 452 

5,359 

3 eiB 

3409 

3 156 

3362 

40-60 

- 

1,595 

1 408 

1310 

1383 

1 830 

1392 

2383 

1,09 

60 md oTtr 

- 

335 

422 

311 

633 

404 

658 

361 

541 

Uam Aft 

- 

1554 

24-8/ 

K•5^ 

«rp 

2714 

sni 

2918 

a*r58 

JkId 

0—5 

— ' 

1 L23 

1,449 

914 

1072 

1,018 

1449 

960 

1 198 

5—10 

- 

UD82 

1,136 

1,073 

U35 

949 

U12 

919 

1428 

10—13 

- 

I 122 

lj043 

1 143 

1487 

1 212 

1456 

978 

909 

15— W 

- 

929 

946 

901 

1414 

903 

799 

807 

074 

20— to 

- 

3 426 

3366 

5327 

2332 

5346 

3456 

3366 

3378 

40— 60 

- 

M44 

' 13*24 

1372 

1 703 

2,090 

2403 

1173 

1458 

60 lad over 

- 

469 

454 1 

570 

37 

577 

523 

395 

555 


-- 

rru 

25^ i 

27^ 

amj 

2819 

2T4J 

28^ 

27U 

Cbrt«tl«D 

0—5 


8H1 

1 , 

1 1322 

1 154 

1 358 

692 

14M 

1447 

1347 

3-10 

- 

566 

1432 1 

812 

926 

629 

748 

1313 

085 

10—13 


440 

652 i 

335 

494 ' 

629 1 

748 

1432 

1354 

15—20 
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VarlatJon In Population at certain Age Periods 
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StJBSIDURT TABLE X. 
Reported Dcatbf from cortoln Dlteaies. 




CHAPTER V 

SEX 

f. Introductory 


G7. The cl.LC'-ilic.ition of a pojiuhlion according to sc'- is of fundamental oenc r*i. 
importance Sonous dificrcnccs between llic number of males and 
fcmalas affect marriage, tlie mere I’^o of population and the economic 
condition of the community and tlic characteristics of sc\ distriliution react 
on v-anous social phenomena such as morality, disposition to disease, 
manifestation of \icc, enme, etc 

The main interest of the Indian sex record lies in the fact that it is in 
direct opposition to the European statistics of •=cx In both eases more 
tnaW than females arc born But whereas in Europe females eserjavhere 
outnumber males, m India gcncrallj males arc in excess In past jears, 
arguing from the great dtficrcnce in sex constitution between the iwpulations 
of India ind of Westi rn Countries, certain critics h axe maintained that 
omirsion of females is the mam cause of the dcficicnc) of that in India 
The cen'-us (igurcs for other countries show that in all parts of the world, 
for which statistics arc asaiiahic, there as m India, an excess of males 
o\cr fern lies except in rurop- This being so, it would seem that India ir 
not the evccplional countrv and that it is Western Europe v here conditions 
arc exiraordinarx 

fiS 1 he statistics of sc\ bj districts for three censuses are contained in Reference 
linjv'rial T ible 11 The distribution In se\ for difTcrcnl ages and the mam 
religions is sIiowTi in Impend Table Vil Erom these two Tab’es and 
from Imp-nil T ddo \1II (Ci\il Condition h. \gc and Caste), the 
cnmpaiatui and proportmnaic fipiies in buhsidiaiy Tables 1 to 1\ of this 
chuiiler hascbuin propired bubsuh in. Tab’c \ has been made from 
recorded \ ital statistics 


G't Tiierc IS no reason to doubt tho general aecuracx of the Gv ahor Accorjty of 

ligutO' *1 hi t niitnei-ato'^ weic all men ' ith intims'e Inonlerlpr (,f tl (n Retumt 

ivopidalion re e’l u ,n thi r b'oji and therefo'c wi’ful ronreiluient of 
fcaia’i'' wou'o \ )' im 1> -.n pa '•ib’e on an\ lirgc TJje figurci 

fui u ihff'- I- n Vi 1 cmno na 'e id to 'cciinci 


to 
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7J It t* not poalblo to discount the efifecti erf mlgratuo on the 
drrfikjcial and district figures. Taking the ytnal popolatiou we see m 
Subsidiary TaHo I that all the Natural Drrtnons show an eicess of males. 
Tbo highest proportioti of females is found hi the Hilly Drsnsbu — 991 to 
1 OtK) males Then follows the Sootbem Plateau with 98t, the Northern 
Plateau with 899 and the Plain a long way last with 831 The relatwe 
posihooe of these tracts have remained unchanged since 1981 only the HiDy 
Dirision stands mneh higher at this pfimmi. 

72. Tbo foLlowuig diagram shown the proportion of mtles and fanaloi 
in 1 000 persons of both sexes In each district and Subiidiiry Table I shows 
the Kx ratio at this and the three previous censnsa. 
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It wffl bo seen that there is a great deficiency of femaJes in the Bhind 

and Tocwirehar distncti. Thb is because the Jowe: castes, which are 
inrariabiy found with an excess of females, are in cootldarable minority in 
thsso districta Hero the Rajput and Brahman elemeoti in tbo popiiatioo 
are at their stremgeet and the e xc e ss of males is a marked characteristic 
these cq«i7h« In the Shajapnr and Issgarfa distncta the proportioa of 
females shows a contimioaa decline since l&OU Tbo result is entirely doe 
to a progressive dechne in the number of female immigrants. On the 
whole, rt appears that the sex proportions reveal a marked defiefcney of 
females in the nortbem districte and that a gradcally increasing froportloc 
li root with as one goee south, culmmating m an appromnato equality 
the sexes in the southernmost dfistnet of Amjbeia 


SM PT»{)*ctiM« fi Snbddiary Tables ll and III enable us to compare the sex 

s^nsUfiM. pcoportiDns in the various religioov. Among the main roiigkms the highest 

proportion of females Is found among the Htndmsod Pnimthe Tribes 
(971) Hindus come next with 888 then come Mosalmans with 868 
last of aD Jains sHtb 839 While the relative pcsitiooB of these four 
reSgioos in this re s pect have remained nnchanced during the bst 
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thirlj Acirs, all of them c'ccptm? the fir'l 'hot*, a contin-OaS acz nc in 
ilte r propori'nn of ‘’omen ■^ince 1^1 1 Wlicr turn to Iccaiii^ tve find 
tbit in the Phm Dni'ron the projxinion of fe n ilcs hat; excecac;i 

those of Hindus and Muhainmaaan<= at tats census 


74 StibsKliary rable I\ and ih" dngnm on the opj'a= ’.e pa',egi\c 
the projKirlions of fcmaius for ^^clcwtcd ca'^’Ci vhicli compr^, ajip-o' im ilel\ 
Cii jjcr cent of the total population The in un goner d conclu'-ion suggest- 
ed by the figures is that the lo ’ er a caste the greater is it® number of 
females At one* end of the •-cale is the S-ondnn, ISalai, Sahanxa, Bhil 
and ]3hihl i \Mth m ahnoa c.cn proportion of me tmes , at t^’c other end is 
the liajpul, Br iliinan, llama and Mantha, all '-how tng a startling excels 
of males Ithasu'aillj been held that race Ins 'something to do with 
(he. difference Sp&il ing liroidly, it M;cms that llic tex ratio u birth and 
duration of Idc , ire both irairmi'-' iblc cluracterisfcs, winch arc passed on 
from generation to genenition — jusi is >-lature nose and eye or na r colour — 
V ith a rclatrtclj high degree of precis'on We* h i\i no figairc, of birtlis b) 
caste anti It vuukl, I fancx , be dillicult lo find one in which more female 
children art born than male But as ly iX.een nn\ two cacvCs, an excess 
of eitiier e' ma> be c wed, firsil), h) the biriii of p.oport'ona'elj more of 
that sex thin of the othe*r, '■ccondlj, bj the jio sc'-sion b\ the children of 
that £e\ of I \iia) palninon) far and iway 'oU]x,rior to tliat traminitleal to 
the ether , and llindh, b_, the joint opcr.ilion of both th'*'e factor'- 

Arntmg the* raslc at the oiler en-i of iii'* '■ctle ih Binduina and 
Tonvai K i)put‘ hi\e\tr> )ox. figiiie-, indeed ibex aic tlie mo'-i important, 
if not the mo I niimt rnie , • uhanse,' in tlic nortlu rn jnri. of ll c Sate and 
susp cion of infanticide In'- re led more Iieaxih inti more cnntinuoiicK </ii tl c'^e 
jvop’c ill m tin in\ other The po ni to notice is djit tlicpn tin popertieni of 
ft link's .at age (i r. in liie rue of ihc'j i \n commi nil'c^ u tin lo xert found m 
an> consider ibit caste The t"i‘'<'nea of ft m iV inf int.ride n no \ alrohuclx 
denied in this h' ite' 1 loa far tins is ir^ e and liow f.ti ao) >1 de true i on of 
female infants Ins rcjeand b\ th* n ore tlRimm ibV j r.irtio 

of Itumg till m to <1 ( of rlcxr « ilfi 1 ntj’an r n iht.iri h ,o • ix 
And m this cist, c'Oio'dnm tic u sp:i,p -t r ]p \\t,-en ln,,x 
and girls tli it i' Wtuild be n h m I't iba'c tl c re id x 1 olh to (’ t. he-e itlTiy 
incipacilx of iht se ,>co[?k to p’-t* ere female c'iu(’'( n P) i x htde q c 'Km 
I inxoKc i m U t O'^jevth i , n ,,il it ,t n ‘ nut "1 "uj ' 

b> tl e in Cuur x ot the x’ld iti t c- •’n the t * . n Hre i in i iK 

quote t!ic tl le an 1 i i\e tl * re i k" to t’ i ' h e i coa- n-s ^ 
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75 Stibtl£ii 7 Tablo IT and the diagra m bdcnr thow die nttnober ot 
females pet 1,000 males at each age opto 5 and tbcreafter hj quinqueniml 


Sex PROPORTJQH By Aoe PeRtaas 
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periods. It u a woH-kDCwn fact that aU over the wodd more msloi are boro 
than femalea. Bat this axcea s of males at birth is soon romoved by ths higher 
infantile dmth rate doe to the greater delicacy of male childiBn. This is why 
females are more nnmeroirs m the uecocd and third years of Efe, a ncmerlad 
supremacy which is so transient that it u wiped ont in the socceoding yean 
and becomes a brgo deScit till senflity is reached. Neglect of femalo 
children to common m India begins to show its effactB at the age of 4 and 
those that survive hare still to run the gacntlet of early marriage and 
premature child bearing Tnii cmatmstanca combined with the mnstatement 
of age accoimti for the eccentric finctnationa in the proportion of females 
of adult ages. The* irregulanties which have been a marted feature of the 
earlier censaaes have partially disappeared on the present occaskn owing to 
the mtrodnctlon of radical changes in the method of adyrstmcnt of ngo 
figures The reason for the preponderance of females at ages 60 and ortr 
ia obvious. The female excess at tha penod of life Is largely an exce* 
of selected Uvea. Those who have attained ago 6 ) represent the surviving 
resultant of a bitterly destructive process of eJlmlnatton and therefonJ 
tbeir prospects are for a longer old ago than the males of the same ago 
can look forward to 


hv9«rt54« «1 

5«>*« ts ta« 


T6, Tbe figures shown in the following table represent the excess of 
maVn or where tbe mmos sign occurs the excess of ferodei in an average 100 
of the popoladon of each group Thus if tbe masculinity were lepresneted 


DWrtcts. 
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by 10 the fcm ninii} .'ould be reprerented b> ~10 
MASCULINITY OF POPULATION 

(P'CLSS OP MALI S OVER FI MALESIV PACH 100 OP THE POPULATION) 
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77 L«flvmg the pttibai groand of iipocnljakm, we may mm cooilder 
the mfloeace of the cnttome and condltkiai of life on the p ro p or ti on of the 
iQtea. The foUcnnng ili facton hare been mggoitoi u tbe chief In rartiPng 
the low proportioo of women to cqct m the popofation of In(£a. Tboe ha^o 
E)een di w aw ed at length in the Taiiona censm reports it is cniy oeceKuy 
on &is occatioa to msntloD only thrse which i5ect most the Itroi of 
women in this Stale. These fuitoTS are — 

A. Infanticide, 

B Ke^ect of female children, 

0. EtH efiects of early mandage lind ^rematore chUd4)earln£i 
D Hi^ birth rate and pnmithe nleihods of midwifeiy 
E. Hard treatment accorded to womoi, fpedaSy widows, and 
F Hard work done by women. 

As regards A we have seen that females, particblariy thou aged 0-^ 
are fewest among th^ Bbadanriya and Todwar Raj^nts In the of 
these two tnb-cattos the very inegnlarity the 6gmei prow ‘that female 
infanticide cannot be fbe csnse ^for it bbnld not^be-cooOealsd If earned 
on in so wfaolenlo a manner It most bo remembered, boWero' lhat 
these people have come op oat of the past and that they stQI drag the op 
with f-hwn^ The female has abrsTV been '^add stdl Is a llabiSty among 
tbeoo. If female mfanticule has ceased there is httlo d()abt that the Ufe 
cf a girl among these people Is habitnaliy less vslned and worse cared for 
than that of a boy In otbor'basts, too, 6is great valoe set on male chikl> 
ten is often accompanied by a comparatfre neglect of fefnlle ’children. It 
fieqnently happens that when a chlld*B Ufe la in danger no Bczlhca 'b 
considered to be too great if a boy is fai Vo f re d , while a girl tS m'tranj cases 
left to take her chance. 


In the case of women m a later ngO'perkxl the moat important fartnr 
in the mortahty rata ta chTVl birth &nd in the’^case oT ^oong widowi the 
nature of their treatmeot. The ceremonies connected with confinemdat 
are extremely exacting. The yixmg moSiei' is often feonfiped in sn {Q- 
TentilatBd room ' and m many oases h made to forff*o ill oontiahment. 
Xbese n u t i mis m comblnatiDn with the age of the nwhw and tbs 
tmAilf nl and pnmitlTe methods of midwifery cause sn enormootly high 
female and infantile mbetafity ’ ^rho ‘fife” oT’i^otnoD e*pociaIly those of the 
lower classes is a rotuid of uh n iiiilttinj * toll drddgery In cirulm* 
stances a high female mortality at adall itges la iesre^ torptfa&g. Tndeed 
the wonder b not that h U high but that It £ no higbBr 


^ 7 B At the end of thia chapter wiH be fotmd aeren apeolal tablet exhl' 

TiMm. biting tbe tiso and aox conttitntion of fsmttler in the State, The enquiry 

being tn tbe main confined to selected areu in large mmiidpal towns tbe 
dat* collected are of httle vakia. 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE I 

General Proportions of the Soxes by Natural Divisions and Districts 
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Number of Females per 1,000 Males at Different 
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TABLE II. 

Age-Periods by Religion at eacii of the Last Three Censuses 
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Age Periods by Religions and Natural Divisions 
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937 ^ 500 1,016 


998 857 


880 1,000 800 1,043 1 048 1.012 956 1,^44 2.000 1,044 1,046 1.062 1,150 



.206 1.333 


933 1.000 I 600 


1,013 1.046 1.166 1,500 1 095 1.098 1,061 958 


921 1.500 333 1 1 016 1 1.017 1,005 982 1.118 1.333 1.038 


250 935 951 986 937 1,062 2,500 952 950 


919 1.250 I 500 1,016 1,011 1 002 958 1 266 1,307 1.028 1.027 1,051 1.098 


847 66 333 921 920 935 903 1,170 470 965 968 901 *^94 


333 902 1 901 918 872 1,312 538 994 993 1,095 768 



952 956 922 858 1 733 2,000 1,037 1,036 1,151 


955 957 898 919 1.294 1,100 


1,025 887 791 


893 898 846 877 805 


1,023 660 764 


475 944 972 928 899 1.249 


760 1.666 1 529 862 866 828 829 


357 888 894 805 820 


857 333 714 899 922 


1,666 963 979 



968 851 


974 " ^75 759 


1,150 1 170 


585 887 896 819 806 


732 954 968 


511 924 929 881 861 


853 991 997 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Number of Females per ijooo Males for certain 
Selected Castes. 


Ndmbzb or PmuLss ru 1 OOO w*tj« 



All Mm 

0—6 

7—13 

14—16 

17—23 

24—43 

44 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

L AWt _ 

861 

943 

717 

827 

980 

839 

867 

2. Biiki ... 

993 

1^208 

947 

1 006 

999 

884 

972 

3 Bmk » 

828 

1/135 

8S3 

682 

811 

738 

839 

4 Bwiii — 

904 

897 

992 

873 

1 103 

783 

708 

A BhR 

972 

1J73 

950 

1.038 

1/03 

I/OO 

375 

A Bbilil* ... ... 

9«3 

U75 

1 050 

612 

700 

903 

1 113 

7 BrkktDSi} ... 

773 

916 

791 

681 

739 

764 

718 

A Bnhsun IWoblj]!... 

927 

1/C3 

1/63 

642 

720 

874 

806 

9. Cbasnu 

B57 

1 136 

933 

776 

854 

926 

929 

10. G«4bHri 

931 

1/44 

1/19 

819 

823 

790 

812 

Ih Qm]kx - - 

963 

U239 

943 

938 

996 

sai 

918 

It ... _ 

668 

1/63 

841 

829 

873 

768 

835 

13. KktuUm » 

798 

1/69 

1/39 

413 

704 

714 

803 

14 Cnr 

AS3 

987 

813 

683 

9S7 

782 

836 

li KoB .. - 

836 

1/41 

927 

663 

869 

•09 

663 

lA Kmsbhmr 

903 

1/73 

849 

719 

833 

879 

913 

17 LodM 

877 

966 

848 

' 854 

891 

818 

932 

lA Uaatha 

809 

1 098 

931 

577 

56i 

744 

946 

lA Uljs* - — 

953 

1/91 

1 119 

ees 

958 

804 

839 

20. 11 nSim... - 

915 

1/73 

917 

927 

930 

729 

833 

n. Nil - ~ 

883 

1/TO 

796 

8S9 

897 

818 

879 

2L Rahmt Bkadvnbr 

63+ 

394 

631 

637 

597 

633 

669 

1 23 Rijp^ f!hanK*n _ 

834 

831 

868 

731 

816 

838 

9» 

24. BaJpQt Kidiliwmlia.. 

711 

919 

887 

873 

843 

360 

537 

3A Bijrirt Rich tmiil... 

9*3 

1 103 

733 

US6 

1/07 

831 

960 

2A Rilpat Tcmw 

6t2 

373 

640 

623 

441 

691 

741 

27 Aa«riT« ~ 

977 

U64 

913 

1 133 

1/80 

813 

864 

tA _ 

996 

1/11 

998 

927 

1/57 

808 

883 

29. Tta ... ~ 

867 

994 

838 

774 

soo 

911 

7*7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Actual Number of BIrtlis and Deaths reported for each 
Sc\ during the Decades iqoI'Iqio, 

1911-1920, 1921-I930 

I 1 w 

I ° 5 T 

Ni>inrr or lurriK Nuxtni r or Dcathi? I 


Male rcmalc Tolnl MaIc Hnalr Total Sm E 

I o n 
I V ra *— 

I u C I- 

5"' e 


H 343} 13 5631 25 3 


-f 972 891 


. < 0 ! 9 I 2 I R4l 


23 , 390 ; )0»779 


1930 29 935 25 US 55,033 20,763 IS 530 39 203 —<,787 —2,233 +15 790 840 892 

‘OTAL 1921 200 59^ 173 437 374 031 169,704 125 <3l 283,135 —27.157 - 31.278 -f- 35 , 89C S04 504 

1930— 

[ataral Dlv» 

^lons 

1 Plain 71253 07.242 138,492 6144f 43 50-' 104,951 -4,00S -1754j -f-33,5M 94a 70S 


3 Northern 03 467 51 331 114 798 40 635 33,722 74 357 -12,136 —6,913 4-40.441 809 r05 

Plalenu 

3 Southern 60 442 50 641 111 083 61 789 40,791 98 580— 0 871 -< 998 +12,603 850 908 

Plateau 

4 IMIy 5 483 4 223 0,638 5 834 4 413 10 247 — I 2l2 —1,421 —580 777 792 


JsOTB— "(1) Statistics for 1924 arc not avallahlo, 

(2) Figures tgr 19C1 IDJO and lOU 1920 are not available 









IfW OHAFTEB V -Sex, 

SEX TABLE L 
Sci of FIret Born 


DI Umu 

Nnmb« of 
famsln 
&nt bora 

F«rmoti0i of 
■ ob /tmlHci 
wh«n fmsU 
sfaUdrrn pn* 
dondnXa 

Nirmbn of 
nulot fint 
bora 

!PKewiUrt of 
codi fiimlUw 
whfn null 
<hfMmi p« 
dotrinau 

Nimboc of 
fnialM 
fiat bon prr 
1,000 tmira 
find bora 

Nunbaf 

ot 

dir« exa 
inland 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

nc 

TBtuJ ^ 

7/C 

sev 

ff78 

STA 

7K 

1 7,683 

Rml utm 

501 

37^ 

683 

6r6 

731 

1 ISA 

UrlKiiKrw 

209 


*93 

63*1 

713 I 

1 303 


SEX TABLE IL 

Sfze and Sex Comtltotlon of Pamll)e« 

(OOUFTLXD nOU CnWTLXTXO UAXIIIOXI OJtLTj 


SIm of lainlly (ntunbcr of 
chlUJrra bora t 
tmt-H f«) 

Sambac ol 
famlDn 

Si 

Uile 

:x 

Famala 

Mum bar of 
feomlt 
abildrra pn 
1 OOOnlai 

Ptnwnlaat 

of f mlHn 
t toUl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Tefal 



ifia 

e;t56 

SJXI 

1 

909 

lOOOO 

So cfaBdrao 


44 


- 


2-44 

Om ebUd 


9« 

37 

39 

684 

5^3 

T« cfafldrta 


101 

113 

89 

700 

5161 

Tlu« 



121 

206 

133 

743 

671 

Voot 



162 

548 

300 

862 

8^ 

Fin 


- 

210 

387 

463 

789 

11-63 

Six 

„ 

- 

199 

630 

3+4 

837 

IITH 

S«nn 

„ 


230 

908 

702 

773 

1276 

BlAt 



230 

934 

806 

843 

irii 

NbM 

„ 


140 

701 

359 

797 

777 

Ttn 



122 

1 

379 

903 

677 

Elrm 


, 

69 

439 

310 

729 

3* 3 

Twoln 


^ , 

49 

333 

263 

809 

272 

TUrtara 



16 

114 

94 

823 

■89 

Foortno 


- 

0 

1 ^ 

62 

969 

30 

PUlfra 

„ 


4 

43 

13 

333 

•23 

BUIwq 

• 


4 

40 

24 

600 

•23 



Sl7o of fimily (number of 
children born to 
tnarmpo) 


1 


Special Sex I’ahle^ 

SEX TABLE II —[conid ) 

Size and Sex Constitution of Families 

(COMPILCD IROM COMPLCTED MAURIACnS ONLY) 

Se\ 

Male 1 Female 


i07 


Number of 
farolUc" 


Seventeen children 
Eighteen ti 

Twenty n 

Rural Jrcas Total 
No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three u 

Four <t 

Five It 
Six «i 
Seven n 
Eight It 
Nine ■ 

Ten It 
Eleven n 
Twelve It 
Thirteen i« 

Fourlcen ii 
Fifteen n 
Sixteen It 
Seventeen n 
Twenty n 
Urban Areas Total 
No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three n 
Font II 
Five II 


3 

1 

2 

1,259 

15 

52 

62 

76 

112 

160 

145 

187 

180 

109 

84 

38 

22 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

543 

29 

44 
39 

45 
50 
50 


INumhir 01 
feinalo 
children per 
1,000 mnl s 


1 


31 

12 

19 

4,435 

26 

69 

126 

245 

456 

472 

742 

781 

553 

437 

239 

137 

50 

19 

35 

22 

10 

10 

1,821 


31 

44 

81 

103 

131 


20 

6 


Ft rtcnluKt 
of faralhcs 
to total 


119 


645 

500 


908 


17 

06 


21 1 

1.105 

11 

5 S 6 1 

1 

809 

100 00 

1 


1 tO 

25 

1,000 

4 13 

55 

797 

4 92 

101 

795 

601 

203 

829 

8 89 

314 

754 

1270 

398 

843 

11 52 

567 

764 

14 65 

659 

844 

14 30 

423 

758 

8 66 

403 

022 

667 

179 

749 

3 02 

127 

927 

i 175 

41 ' 

820 

56 

23 

1,211 

24 

10 

286 

24 

10 

455 

16 

7 

700 

08 

10 

1,000 

08 

1,475 

810 

100 00 


« 

5 34 

13 

419 

8 10 

34 

77 ^ 

7 18 

54 

j 667 

8 29 

97 

1 942 

921 


9 21 


) 


IDd 
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Size and 5ez ComtitutUm ot Families 
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Special Tables. 

SEX TABLE III 

Size of families by Occupation of Husband 














1 


j 

O 'O 

1 

(Iccnpitjon 

of 

OH rr 

O I 

u J’ 
c. " O 

otal NUMunu 

OF CHILOnCN 

lions 

a> i 

O. i 

R *73 

Number 

jF ClIlLDnCN c 
Surviving •: 

_ _ c 

ts p 

a o 
■V-B 

? ? n E 

lltisbintl 

c 

E E g 

c rt g 



B 


Girltf ^ 

3 p o 

♦ 

B<)>b 

Girla 

< 

Boye 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

; S02 

6,256 

5fiG1 

6 2^ 

3,642 

2,758 

J66 

1 Konl rcccUcTS 

196 

1.92 

535 

6 26 

439 

308 

609 

2 CiiUlN^tors oC i\U 

764 

2.653 

2.141 

6 27 

1.724 

1,276 

o26 

kinds 

3 Apncnltnral In 

24 

85 

70 

6 46 ! 

49 

44 

600 

bourers 

17 

66 

40 

6 24 

44 

24 

642 

4 Herdsmen and 



«>beplicrd3 

5 Artisans and 

153 

574 

415 

6 46 t 
\ 

286 * 

232 

524 

workmen 

8 

28 1 

27 

6 68 

11 

6 

3' 9 

6 ^‘cavonRcrs 





7 Trade 

155 

568 

484 

6 79 

293 

237 

50*4 

8 Public Force 

13 

40 1 

29 

5 31 

18 

18 

522 

9 Public AdrainiE 

57 

206 

194 

7C2 

106 

100 

515 

iralion 

1C Pncfits. miniBtcrH 

46 

141 

143 

617 

71 

67 

486 

etc. 

11 Transport 

10 

41 

40 

810 

9 

12 

259 

12 Lawyers, doctors, 

11 

43 

40 

7*55 

27 

23 

602 

etc. 

1 13 Moneylenders 

9 

30 

30 

6 67 

13 

16 

483 

1 

14 Domestic service 

19S 

^ 680 

547 

6 20 

322 

240 

45b 

15 Contractors ca- 

30 

94 ' 

79 

5 77 

50 

33 

480 

shiers, etc 

16 Labourers of all 

hi 

lb7 

130 

5 20 

101 

68 

533 

kinds 

17. lieRgarfl 

17 

39 

46 

5 00 

28 

23 

600 

18 Others 

33 

89 

71 

4 85 

51 

31 

5i: 

Rural /ircas 

7,259 

4,435 

3,5S6 

6 37 

2.770 

2,086 

605 

1 Rent rcccivcre 

184 

659 

506 

6 33 

426 

297 

621 

2 Cultivators of all 

[ 753 

2.625 

2,111 

6 29 

1,711 

1.256 

418 

kinds 

3 Acncultural la- 

21 

76 

6^ 

r 6*67 

45 

40 

607 

bourers 

4 Herdsmen anc 

1 H 

> 51 

3? 

j 7 42 

32 

23 

618 

shepherds 

5 Artisans ant 

1 8? 

} 352 

26( 

5 6 94 

177 

149 

527 

woikmen 

6 Scaveneers 


4 11 

1! 

9 7 5n 

6 

, 5 

367 

7 Trade 

7 

3 27< 

1 23 

7 6 97 

^ 151 

129 

1 540 

8 Pnbhc Force 


1 

2 i 

1 

2 4 SC 

) 4 

1 

556 

9 Priests, minisle 

rs, 1 

7 3< 

) 4 

7 5*(X 

5 

5 2? 

) 663 

etc 




1 





1 
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SEX TABLE IV 


in 


Si/e of l-amllies by Caste or Religion of Family 


1 

Cnste 

or 

^cli^bn 

! 

f 

K 

U 

) 

HJ 

Cf 

S 01 
!: 1 

° 1 

»- rs 

O Cl 

1 

Total i 
Number , 

: CIULUREV 
DORK 

a 

TZ 

CJ 

a 

o 

tc 

r 

V 

> 

< 

1 2 

Is 

SJUMDER 01 1 > 
CHILDREN ic 
SURMVINO 

c 

J 
!■ 
. c 

5 

! £ 

, c 

1 

i? 

. VI 

■i 

Iumde; 

Wii 

Jndc! 
12 1 

R OFT 
P MA 

3-141 

'AMILI 

RRIFP 

5-19 2 

BS W 
AT 

0 30 

ITII 

30 

& 

over 


' =1 ' 
( 5 E E 

, 2 

Joys J Girls 

Boys ( 

c 

Slrls j 


L 

( 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

U 

12 

13 


Tnlal 

'i “ 

1 

;,so2 

6,256, 5 

1 

,0G]\ 

6 25 

! 

5 6/2 

2,75S 

566 

603 

79G 

599 

353 

1 

1 

51 

1 

Ahir 

67 

IQS 

174 

sss] 

135 

115 

672 

32 

5 

J 

19 

11 

1 

1 

I 

1 

2 

: Ht4bni 


44 

158 

1 

139, 

6 75| 

99 

85 

620 

15 

4 

18 

C 


II 

i 

3 BM 11 . 


47 1 

174 

145 

6 79j 

105 

84 

593 

10 

8, 

21 

71 

1 

' 4 B mil 


101| 

35S 

333 

6S4j 

205 

172 

546 

44 

14‘ 

1 

29 

12; 

2 

1 

1 

1 • 

5 Bh'xnpl 



3S 

32 

5^3j 

1 

9’ 

429 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 


j 

, 1 

& Blmi 

) 

1 

42 

22 

son 

^ 15 

15 

469 

1 


3 

4i 

! 

1 

1 

7 Brahinm 

257 

SSI 

69b 

6 M 

451 

344 

SOlj 


25 

81 

49, 

1 

6 

1 

1 

8 Cbimir 


97 

332 

2^6 

6 37 

162 

172 

540 

1 ’’ 

9 

26 

22 

1 

1 

f 

1 

9 Darzi 


17 

57 

43 

5 88 

28 

15 

430 

1 7 

1 

6 


0 

u 

1 

1 

( 

1 

0 Dhokad 


22 

67’ 

53 

5 45 

1 

; 58 

33' 

717 

4 

6 

10 




1 

l1 Dhobi 


7 

1 

HI 

19 

4*71 

9 

14 

697 

4 

1 

1 


^1 

•• 

1 

L2 Gujar 


4$' 

1 

170, 

12C 

6 2: 

J 119 

72 

635 

1 If 

) € 

i 24^ 


4 

2 


13 Kach'ji 


68 

236 

179 

6 11 

3 141 

103 

58£ 

; 25 

) 5 

\ 20 

14 

2 


14. Kayastha 

39 

151 

129 

7 IJ 

3 7fi 

[ 57 

’ 482 

? 

1 ( 

■) 16 


31 



15 Kirar 


23 

1 65 

55 

1 5 2: 

2 45 

; 35 

, 66: 

J i 

5 

1 1 


8 

1 


16 Koli 


2- 

1 78 

74 

66 

1 3( 

i 4f 

i 53^ 

3 i 

) 

1 9 


t 

] 

j 

17 Kumbhar 

1? 

1 

) 66 

4S 

60 

0 31 

5 3! 

i 6B 

1 i 

5 

2 


4 



18 Lodhi 


V 

1 r, 2 j 

45 

59 

^ Z' 

; 2f 

i 57' 

9 1 

3 

7 i 

' 

2 



19. Maratha 

2i 

5 oU 

40 

40 

8 3' 


3j 53 

8 

6 

2 f 

) 12 



20 Mira 


2' 

9 83| 

t 

87 

58 

;6 4' 

9 51 

Oj 58 

2 1 

1 

7 

1 

7 



21 Nal 


n 

t 

0 64* 


} 5 C 

b 2 

6 2 

>1 44 

■2 

6 

2 ^ 

3 

3 



22. Bajpnt 

18 

2 673 

51C 

) 6i 

)1 40 

7 30 

3 59 

15 C 

i3 2 

7 61 

5 

24 



23 Sonar 


1 

3 47| 

3] 

1 () ( 

30 2 

:7 

8 44 

r9 

4 

1 

2 

5 



24 Tell 


2 

:8 101 

7^ 

1 6 , 

£5 t 

)2 3 

;9 5: 

rj 

8 

3 1 

2 

5 



’5 Bhil 


2 

!7 115 

6 

, 

5 60 

>7 > 

'5 3 

6( 

36 

4 

l| 


12 



4 
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SEX TABLE IV —{concld ) 

Size of Families by Caste or Religion of Family 
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! 0 

i U 


Cn*^tc 

or 

RMiRion 


I 

E 


Total 
Number or 
Children 
Surviving 


V CJ 
C 

E E 

C ^ 


Bo}s 


Girb 


o 

tc 

c" 


> 

< 


NUMBFU or 
Children 
Surviving 


Number or Families with 
W irr married at 


O -O 


Boys 


Girls 


5 f 


Under 
12 


t: 3 


CL 


13-14 


15-19 


20-30 


30 

lover 



1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

121 

i 

Rajpat 1 

169j 

618 

470 

644 

390 

293 

628 

59 

26 

63 

19 

2 

. j 

I 22 . Sonar 1 


33 

23 ! 

1 

7 00 

19 

6 

446 

4 

1 

2 


1 

1 

’23 

ToU 

.J 

84 

60 

6 55 

54 

33 

604 

7 

3 

10 

2 


t 

21 

Bhil 

27 

1.5 

65 

6 67 

75 

34 

806 

4 

1 

6 

12 

4 

‘25 BbiHla 

20 

91 

53 

7 20 

60 

33 

646 

4 

1 

8 

7 


i 

i26 SabanyT 

17 

56 

47 

6 06 

40 

31 

689 

5 

1 

9 

9 


1 

7 Muslim 

60 

246 

181 

7 12 

126 

72 

464 

21 

7 

20 

9 

3 

1 

|28, Others 

271 

943 

859 

6 65 

616 

437 

584 

91 

37 

91 

42 

10 

\urban A^ea^ 

543 

1,S21 

1,475 

6 07 

S72 

672 

46S 

169 

24 

166 

164 

20 

1 

1 Badbai 

3 

6 

6 

4 00 

4 

3 

583 

1 


1 

1 

• 


, 

2 Bania 

37 

143 

125 

7 25 

64 

47 

414 

18 


12 

7 



3 Bhangi 

6 

23 

12 

5 83 

11 

3 

400 

1 

1 

3 

1 



4 Bhoi 

8 

42 

22 

8 00 

15 

i 

455 

1 


3 

4 



5 Bnhman 

153 

525 

416 

6 15 

229 

172 

741 

55 

8 

50 

36 

4 

t 


6i Chamar 

14 

37 

32 

4 93 

19 

13 

464 

4 


3 

6 

1 

t 


7 Darzl 

6 

1 15 

; 12 

4 50 

7 

2 

333 

2 


2 

1 

1 

1 


8 Dhobi 

1 













9 Kacbhi 1 

2( 

) e: 

! 3 ; 

i 48f 

; 2S 

I 92 

1 536 

i 1C 


3 

6 

1 


10 Kayaslha 

2i 

3 10 ( 

) 7: 

1 6 6; 

5 55 

1 3^ 

[ 49 : 

^ 12 

) i 


1 2 

c 

t 


11 Koli 

li 

5 5- 

^ 51 

1 7 01 

) 21 

1 3: 

1 5h 


t 

t 

) 5 

1 


12 Kumbhar 
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12 
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SEX TABLE 

Average Size of Family correlated With Afce of 
Wife at Marrlaffc 


Ajn of Wif« Usfrivf 
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of 
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2 

3 

4 

3 
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U 
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98 
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14 
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97 
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Under 12 
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15 

w. 


87 
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14 

- 
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- 
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- 
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S'59 
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- 

_ 

41 
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40 
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13 

- 

- 

U 

78 

ns 

36 
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13 

73 
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41 
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57 
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8*16 

10 
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30 «d orer— 

- 

20 

93 

4-75 

36 

170 



Special Sex Tables 

SEX TABLE VI 

Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Alarringes 

I Duration or Marriage Years 


Arc ot Wife 
at Murti'igt 


5-9 

10 14 

rernlo 

[ Si. rile 

I 

Fetlile 

bU iilc 

- — •I 

5 

6 

7 


Tofaf 

Under 12 

13 

14 
15 19 

20 24 * 

25*29 
30 A. over 

Riirrt? Areas 
^ Under 12 

>3 

14 
15*19 
20*24 . 

25 29 
30 A. over 

Urban Areas 
Under 12 

13 ^ 

14 « 

15 19 . 

20 24 

25 29 . 
30 & over 


74S 2fi43 

154 584 1 028 

72 115 293 


094 S,6b5 

466 Ii828 


465 1,'f54 

261 525 
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323 503 


350 2,084 
263 1.C22 
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15 und over 

Fcr lie Sterile 

8 1 

9 

9M7 

363 

5,518 

207 

559 

15 
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22 

2.217 

77 

482 

28 
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12 


153 5 839 

HI 3.250 


20 1.399 

6 264 


147 3 708 

91 2,268 


1 
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ste or Religion of Family 


\ESENT WIFE 



BeTOUEN 20 AND 31 


32 

> 

33 AND OVER 
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tr 
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of 
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D amber 

*0 
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childroD 

of 
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children 
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children 
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11 

12 

13 

14 
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17 

18 

19 
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59 
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67 
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35 
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8 

60 
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78 
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24 
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30 
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7 

43 
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53 
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3 

25 
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13 

89 
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} 
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11 
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i 

94 
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2 
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10 

77 
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27 
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5 

32 
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65 

413 
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53 
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1 

7 

7 00 

2 

13 
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32 
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12 00 

13 
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4 62 

/ 
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12 00 

8 

34 

4 25 


34 
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3 
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11 

60 
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3 

26 
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24 
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9 

27 
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2 
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93 
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14 
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47 
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47 
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14 
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28 

92 
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17 
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86 

82 
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22 

84 
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17 

91 
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55 
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95 
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12 
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28 
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Daration of A1arrta(o correlated 
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Yll —{contd.) 

with Caste or Religion of Family. 







Special Sex Tables. 


VII. — {concld ) 


with Caste or Religion of Family, 

WITH PRESENT WIFE 
AND 19 ! BEnVEKK 20 AKD 31 I 3 


33 AKD OVER 
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number 
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children 
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CHAPTER VL 


CIVIL CONDITION 


L Introductory 

amraL 79 The ceoiui ttnn civil coodttioii* maam ind inclodet penoo* 

nuunod, uninamod and wldovred 

The uutniotciii to tho eonmenitcin were that pereoni recogoixed by 
OQitocB u mamod iduold be ootored u mamed tboogh they bad oot gone 
through the proper cerocDony The divorced w or e to be entered u widow 
od, The practice of early marriage n itdl very common in thn coentty 
hot it IS to be remembered that hi the case of a large number of sneh 
mamaget cohahitaUon is seldom contempoianeoas with marriage. Atooog 
the Hindus, at any rate, who form approximately nmo-tcnthi of the popnia 
tioQ of the State, the marriage of a child means nothing more than 
krerocahle betiothaL The girhwife geoeialiy llvet with her parents and} 
she has had her first menses and m many cases a seoood cersmony tatos 
pbco before co-habitation commencoa. The record of marital conditiDns 
IS thns incomplete for want of exact information of the ages of women at 
co-babttation, bat it is obrloosly impoasible to colioct Infonnatioo on soch 
a pofnt, 

80 Imperial Table VTl shows for the whole population and foe each 
main religion the number of nmnairied, married and widowed persons of 
Tanons ages while for «fmi1ar infonnatioa Is foond m Impen 

b 1 Table VIIL The five Sobaldiaiy Taides at the end of this chapter 
exhibit in proportional form the sahent features of these s tati s tic s. 

M Civil Condttloa 

Omni. 81 Of the 3,AXJ,07U persons arnmerated m the GwalM State In 16S1 

1 416 r46 were retnnied as tmmarned, 1 68S b 78 as mamed and 4X1 7M 
as widowrxL Among tbe tmmamod there were 61 1 females to 1 000 
males the Dumber of hnsbands emtmerated In the State, exceeded the nmn 
her of wives by 10,139 and was In the propoitioo of 1 0X4 husbands to 1,000 
wires, and the nmnber of widows was ISl 738 as compared with 140 991 
Widowers, In IBS! to erciy 1 000 tmroamed males of all ages there were 
607 unmarried females hqsbandt exceeded the wires by 19 M8 and 
were m the proportioq of 1 0X7 to 1 000 and the widows ntnnbcrod 197 T6« 
against 185,116 widowers. 

Tbe proporticicts of nnmamed, msxrled and widowed persons per 1 000 



Cj\il Condition— Generai, 


123 


of each sex Imtig at all ages at all the censuses since 1901 are shown in 
the following table 




Malhs 



1 nMALES 


Cicll Condition 





, 





1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Unmarried 

466 

456 

476 ! 

468 

296 

303 

326 

328 

Mamed 

Widowed 

451 

473 ! 

431 i 

456 

486 

506 

475 ' 

502 

83 

71 ’ 

1 ' 

93 ! 

76 

218 

191 

199 

170 


The 1921 figures are abnormal, because, firstly, the inllnenza mortality 
increased the proportion of the widowed, and, secondly the high level of 
pnces and the occurrence of the ‘Sinhasth’ year, which terminated two months 
after the census, must both ha%o tended to reduce the number of mamages 
towards the end of the previous decade The proportion of the nnmnmod 
of both sexes was therefore higher in 1921 than the corresponding figures 
for 1901 and 1911. The apparent rise in 1931 is obviously due to the 
relatixely high proportion of female children of unmamagrablc age. 
Sim ilarl y, the decrease in the proportion of the widowed is attributable to 
the relaUxely low proportion of old persons at this census 


MarriPii nnd W'lilowed Females per mille nt 15-15 


82 The most striking fact brought out by the statistics is the prevalence 

of mamage. Of the total 
community, more than 
half the males arc or have 
been married, while 

the proportion o f 

females, who have never 
been mamed, is approxi- 
mately one-third Agam, of those who have not been married nearly 95 
per cent of the females are of unmarnageable age (under 15 years), and less 
than 14 per cent of the males are over 2,0 years of age The diagram 
opposite illustrates graphically this peculianty of the statistics of civil 
condition The difiTerence beUveen Eastern and Westein people in -this 
respect can be seen from the inset 


Gwalior 

EnRiand and Wales 
India 


1921 

1921 


969 

515 

945 


83 Another noticeable feature brought out by the figures in Subsidiary 
Table IV is that at each period there is a far larger proportion of unmarned 
males than of unmarried females To every 1,000 unmarried males 
of all ages there are only 621 unmarned females This is out 
of all proportion to the ratio of sexes in the State, which is 887 
females to 1,000 males If we assumed that every male was to 
have only one wife, 210,992 males in the State or approximately 
11 per cent of them would have either to go without wives or to marry 
females who were yet unborn But, as a matter of fact, after deducting dhe 
unmarned females from the unmarned males, there is still a balance of 
331,518 unmarned males or 18 per cent of total males, for whom no 
unmarned females are available. This state of affairs is to a great extent 
due to the prohibition of widow re mamage To every 1,000 widowers 'there 
are approximately 2,000 widows These figures make it plain . that 


Unlvcraaffty ot 
MarrJflge 


Proportion of 
Unmarried by 
Sexes 
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enforced widowhood is tba real thin end of the wedge the deeper H go^ 
the keener the ca»npetitkm for wirta and the rooro the roocn for the etd^ 
namage of glrU. 


Prtp wUf *1 
Wtm t* Hu 


84 It win be eoeo from Sabeidiary Tabfc rV that m the Gwalior State 
as a whole there are on the aTorago 9T6 wI t cs to 1 000 hmband*, the defect 
being pdndpaOj doe to male immlgTafaoq, In the dl&rent Natural Dimiooa 
wn find that the Hilly tract ftands firit with l/)18 wiree to I 000 hoibanda. 
Thla M doe no dooht to the preraJeoco of polygamy amcteg the BhQi. Neit 
comes Nortbem Platean with Q8B followed 1^ Sonthem Platean with 986 
wives to 1,000 htabandi. The Flam Dirliloa has the imallett propor tk a 
of wrres — only 953 to 1 000 kmbands. This is entmsjy dee to the pra wno a 
of large towns in the Dmsion. 


Taking the figures by religion tbo Hindoised Tribes lAow the highest 
ptnpoitioo of femaW (1,011) and Sikiis the knrett (896). The low ptopor 
tion of wires among lami and MoiBmi is doe to the prepooderanee of male 
immigrants among them. 

WMrvtaod. g5 The efiect of the fsmtne of 1899 1900 u seen in the highest 

proporticn of widows in 1901 while the effect of the infio enss iriecboo of 
females is reflected in the highest iroporbon of widewrers In 19tl At this 
cantos there has been a fall m the proportion of widowers firom 91 to ffl and 
m that of widows from 199 to 170 per mitl e. 


in Distribution of Civil Condition by Locality and Rellgloa, 
86 The next two tatte fc mnrretrk a the cirll oooditiDn of 1,000 
persons of sox in wch of the Natnial Dirtskmi and main refigfotia. 

Dlstribntfon by CtvH Condition of 1 000 Persons of each 
Sex for each Natural Division 


Qril OoniUtlDO 

Stmts 

Plala 

ftonbtro 

PImt«s 

BcMtiiarn 

PlmtMa 

stny 

Ptrsoei 







'nmaurltd 


402 

414 

422 

sn 

449 



478 

459 

469 

306 

453 

■Widmrtd 

- 

120 

IfT 

109 

123 

09 

ft] IM 







UcmtnHd 

.V, 

468 


4S9 

! 

300 

Unrltd 


4W 1 

431 

i 

491 

445 

"Widowed 

^ 1 

76 1 

89 

63 

72 

53 








V lasrHfd 


wa 

353 

1 348 

299 

597 

MmW 


5<n ' 

494 

402 

323 

461 

Wldowwl 

1 

- 

170 

173 

i 

178 

141 



Civil Condition by Age^peWods. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 Persons Of each 
Se\ in each Main Religion. 
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, All nfii 

civil Condition 


Igl- 

Hindu 

MuBllm 

402 

400 

421 

1 

47b 

479 

473 

120 

121 

106 

468 

468 

471 

456 

457 

1 458 

76 

75 

1 71 

328 

325 

363 

502 

504 

491 

17C 

. 171 

14G 


Jain 


Hlndniscd 

Tribal 


406 

438 

156 

480 ] 
419 
101 

321 

460 

219 


Persons 
Uotnarrldd • 

Married 
Widowed 
Males 

Unmarried 
Married 

Widowed 
FeniBlcs 
Unmarried 
Mamed 
Widowed 

f ftno fir;t table IS that the figures of 'the 

One noticeable feature o ^l^aracter from those of the other 

HUly D.V.S.OO arc qmte exccpnooally high 

three Divisions abnormally low proportion of the 

proportion of the ^ doubt due to the fact that among the 

widowed of dominate this tract, the proportion of 

pnmitive Hmduised Tn^, widows is not prohibited 

children is relaUvely high . j mamed of 

Tnrn.ng.o.heo,hcrDrv,s.cns we M 

either sen is the ’”6''“* ” '''p ° Xhe highest proportion of rvidowed males 

““"l^t'^rtrldlhat It — ■" Southern Plateau 

IS found m the P ^ mamed males is 

As regards religions we *e h.g among the 

found among the Moshms an a ,^5 

Hrndns, while to lowest ^ “"^Hmduised Tubes The highest 

]a,nsandthatotm^ed lemiesa^^^g^^^^^_^_^ 

pioportron of Tribal, The case ol the Jam oommnojty is 

lowest among the tuna Musalman communities each embraces 

exceptional While of the ,^dows is not forbidden, the 

etesesandseo^ a^ng^m ; to enforced widowhood m its 

jams area class apart, ngiuiy 

extreme form Condition by Age-Periods 

t ri ,f 1 R not Dossible on this occasion to discuss the figures 
87. 1 ^ jg because so far as the distnbution 

of civil condition by age perio s ^-erned, the alternate ternary and 

et the different final quinary groups, shown m Impenal 

septenary groups, t , ^ themselves homogeneous, In 

Table VII, have been deduced, are 



CHAPTER CoKontoa, 


uthof 'vocda, wrtKin tha temuy and aoptenaxy graopa r£ pertoni of 
diSoreot ohrCl cooditiaDi, tin dktribation ain^ year or amaller age* 
penodi being not 'proportiocndcly tbs axmo, the resultant adjusted ^qalnaTy 
age<grocpa moat perforce be faulty Tbna In tin adjaated gicnpa of all the 
dril condduos at agea ^>L0 and 10 Ifi there will ahrayt be an oodoly large 
number of married penooa, who aboold have gone into the gnrapi 10-15 
and lft-10 res p e ctiv ely becanae in the aeptenary ago-groap T 1 8 'tbeie will 
natonhy be more married penona at tin IB end than at the T end. The 
lesnlt win be an inflation of married persona m the group A-10 The 
following table Qlaitiatei the point. 


Distribution of Civil Condition of 1 000 Persona of e»ch 
Sex at Certain Ages. 



C-5 

5—10 

10-15 

CMl Ooodftitm 

tUlm 

FraslM 

Uslss 

PsoisIm 

UdM 

JtlBslM 

Ttomarriod 

988 

9X4 

980 

r84 

sil 

519 

Maniod 

11 

a 

66 

$07 

169 

HS8 

TVidowod - 

I 

4 

i 

9 

9 

18 

TJnmairied 

989 

9Tfl 

980 

STB 

811 


Vanied 

10 

n 

37 

114 

179 

S3& 

Widowed 

1 

s 

8 1 

8 

0 

to 


In tida table tin figures in tin first three Hnei hare been abstracted 
frotn tin adjusted qumaiy groups In Subsidiary Table I and the but three 
firom Subsidiary Table I A. The proportiani in the latter table hare bean 
deduced from figures for indirklual ages, which have on this ocouton been 
specially sorted, ctanpiled and adjusted to age last birthday up to the age lA. 
The figures In ItaBcs deuKaiHiato tin extent to which tin system of age 
adjustment, followed at thk cen i ia , has affiected the pcoportioos to thcee 
age-perioda. Thens b no doobt that the autnequent age^perloda also hare 
Vwm simDaily affected. 

One t hin g la quite certain. Thei figures for lunmile ma r r iag es 
m S nh s kHiT y Table I are entirely Tnblcadtng. They suggest that 
a m o n g all rdiglona there baa been an enonDoua increase In the marriages 
of c hi l d ren of ages 5-10, but as a matter of fact that proportion it the 
lowest at thb censoa. Tha is quite clear from Schsldlary Table I-A- 
Tbe fact that teceot legnlaticsi agatost chUd-nsirrlage should have bad no 
effect to h ast enin g on the marriages of imma ture per s ons towards tin 
close of tin past decade may eatfljr bo talceo as aflbrding in Indication of 
the extstenco of a genenti feeling fa favour of later marrlagn. But It k, I 
thmh too sariy yet to deduce inch a cocudusion. For tin monnnt, tbs 


P/i(o PORTION Of ONAfARRiED Marr ied And W/oowed Males a no 

FE MALES PER lOOO LIVING /NEAGH AGE GROUP I^Zl 



UNMARRIED i ' - i MARRIED NIDOWED 


OiviL Condition Br CAsr£ 


(^Atrcs) 

ANIR 

BAUkt 

BAfttYA 

BRIL. 

BUlLALA 

BRAHMAN 

BRAHMAN 

(p m 

CHAM A P. 

GADARIA 

CUJAP 

HACHHt 

HAyAyrm 

HtRAR 

HOU 

LODH! 

MARATTMA 

MfNA 

NA! 

HAJPVT 

RAJPUT 

RAJP9T 

SAHAfB'tA 


3i-0 ♦?/ /43 

57 1/5 /X5 
330 523 /-fT 
53 »il //4 
300 4T5 212 

23 3 0 / no 

374 53Z 54 

32 *55 73 

473 4tt /0« 
34 631 84 

3/7 4CC 2/7 
5/ 773 /76 
344 *yc 224 
JC 7/2 /52 
355 453 /48 
4/ 527 /32 
33/ 434 /Z6 
49 826 /23 
379 453 /tfS 
75 759 /«* 
3£5 450 tSl 
59 J/2 /25 
377 45/ /72 
55 753 /«2 
374 45/ /35 
73 #// //« 

352 499 /49 

47 327 /26 
309 537 /54 

44 333 /23 
32/ 45/ 2/3 

75 74/ /5 0 
3C5 495 /3 7 

45 3/7 /33 
325 509 /CC 

&5 798 /37 
234 533 /83 
/07 72/ /72 
279 492 129 
106 7/5 /79 
373 4M /99 
/42 0«3 /5 3 
423 484 93 

48 8(5 87 


74-43 
4^ 4«£5 
/4 - 43 
4 ZX . A 8£8 
/4 - 4 3 
4LI. 40X5 
/4 - 43 
/UJ A«CS 
/4 - 4 3 
ALL AB£% 
/4 43 

4/./. 48(5 
/'4 - 43 
All 48(5 
/4 — 43 
ALL A<US 
tA 43 
All 4 «(( 
/4 — 43 
8/^ M£5 
/4 — 4» 

all 80/3 

/4 -43 
A /.2 4*0 
/4-43 
ALLAQ^t 
/4 -43 
4 ZX 4888 
/♦— 43 
822 ASMS 


/4 — 43 
822. 4C£5 
74 —43 
822. 80fS 
lA — A-y 
ALL 46 X « 
/4 -43 

ALLAOtA 
/4 “43 
422 8021 




- 43 


422 4(45 
/( “43 


FCMALCB 


•r 


fc r-jr vT 
\ 

k' / I 
1 

n ^ 

i 

I 

p 

t \ \ 1 vM 


ik 

t^ijr -t 
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Civil Covditioh dv Castes. 


economic depression .ippcin to be a considerable factor in reducing the 
proportion of early mamages 

V Cl\il Condition by Certain Castes. 

SS The c,xsics selected arc 20 in number and represent almost every 
s-nlum of socicb Subsidiarv Table V shows the distnbution of unmarried, 
roamed and widow^ed persons at ccruain unadjusted age periods The 

duigramoppoMtc illustrates the ci\il condition of the females in certain o 

these castes 

The slatisucs given in the above l.ablc .are important as throwing light 

on the vatyang incidence of carlvmarrt.agc and the rc.mamnge of widows m 

different cas'c^ 

-Amongst males the proportion cl mamed under 7 is highest 

amongst Bemgis (JO), Rajputs Bhadauriya (37), Tel^ (37). Chamam (34 , 
Balais (33) and Mirdhas (32). it is lowest amongst D.akshmi Bmhmans (b). 
Kayaslhas(O).K,^(U0, \h.rs(l2) and Lodhis, 

Sondhii-as (13) In the next age category some of the 

figure fo: mamed males under 7, for instance. Beragi, Bhadauriya 

Teh and Mirdha crop cut of their jwsuion, their places being taken y 

Balais, Kumbhars, Gadanyas and Kachhwaha Rajputs The castes with the 

barest f rare for mamed males at thes. ages arc Daks'""' 

thas, R;ighuban<^ nnd Tonvsar Rnjputs, Snhanjas and ir ^ 

sequent age periods the highcs. proportion of unmamc ma cs i 
among the Chauhan Rajputs, only the Kayasthas surpassing t cm 
age penod 17.23 The lowest proportion of males left 
lastagc category (44 years and over) is found .imong tlic n s 
ro adult and maiurcagc categoric, arc most numerous amongst the Tonwar 
Rajputs and least namc'ous among.t the Hinduiscd ri cs 
Pemahs—Thc highest iirojwrlion of married females in 
category is found among the Bcragis and Minas an t c owes 
tKachhwaha Rajputs In the second age category', I ic ^"P° 
highest among the Balais and the lowest .imong t e ' ^ 
group H-lGmarned females are most numerous among 
Best come Banias (839), then Dakshim Bralimans (833) an en 
(834) „nd last of all Tonwar Rajputs with G1.3 The proportion of un 
mamed females in the adult and mature age groups are to e 
the Rajputs It will be noticed that while m most cases, t e ^ 
usually high or low for both seves togctlier there are several castes, vvh.ch 
vath a high figure for males have a low one for females or uir. versa Thu 
though infant mamage for boys is uncommon among yas , ’ 

Ahirs, Lodhis, Chauhan Rajputs and Sondhiyas, yet their gir s r 
more frequently mamed young, whilst the contrary' is e case am g , 
Chamars and Kachhwaha Rajputs As regards re mamage of 'v^ows 
figures of widows of mamageable age are low amongst pnmi ive 
Tnbes. Lodhis, Kachhis, Gadanyas, Gujam, 

They are high amongst Brahmans, Banias, Rajputs, Kayastha= and 
Marathas 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l~(contd) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of i,ooo of each Sex, Religion 
and Alain Age-period at each of the last four Censuses 


Relifiion, Sex 
and Ago 

1931 

□ VMAl 

1921 

RRIED 

1911 

1901 

1931 

Maui 

1921 

RIED 

1911 

1901 

1931 

WID( 

1921 

3 WED 

1911 

1901 

1 

^ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

_ 

9 ' 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Pcmaks 

AH Ages 

325 

318 

299 

290 

504 

477 

508 

490 

171 

205 

193 

22( 

0—^ 5 

974 

971 

977 

970 

23 

26 

21 

28 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5-10 

779 

871 

858 

876 

211 

120 

136 

118 

10 

9 

6 

6 

10~15 

522 

426 

399 

406 

460 

547 

584 

559 

18 

27 

17 

35 

o 

1 

74 

71 

78 

81 

885 

874 

882 

843 

41 

55 

40 

76 

20-~40 

18 

27 

27 

170 

824 

801 

831 

661 

158 

172 

142 

169 

40—60 . 

10 

17 

16 

19 

411 

410 

412 

436 

579 

573 

572 

545 

60 and over 

19 

12 

12 

11 

165 

126 

132 

165 

816 

862 

856 

824 

AlusHm 

Males 

All Ages 

471 

467 

1 

456 

446 

458 

450 

473 

461 

71 

1 

83 

71 

93 

0- 5 



981 

993 

12 

21 

17 


2 

■ 

2 

B 

5—10 



945 

970 

1 

46 

31 

52 


4 

B 

3 

B 

10—15 



862 

870 

115 

113 

126 


8 

B 

12 

B 

15—20 

540 

623 

630 

667 

439 

354 

342 


21 

23 

28 

B 

20—40 — 

174 

197 

214 

191 

755 

715 

718 

708 

1 

71 

88 

68 

101 

40—60 

41 

58 

52 

115 

766 

759 

795 

686 

193 

183 

153 

199 

60 and over 

33 

39 

50 

43 

1 

619 

632 

612 

t 

691 

348 

329 

338 

266 

Females 

All Ages < 

363 

357 

334 

i 

' 322 

1 

491 

470 

■ 

478 

146 

173 

176 



969 

971 

933 

925 

1 

25 

25 

57 

59 

6 

4 


16 



919 


897 

150 

73 

102 

80 

9 

8 

9 

23 



622 



364 

358 

419 


14 

20 

14 

■ 



138 

166 

202 

839 

826 

794 


32 

36 


68 

20-40 

41 

48 

70 

50 

842 

i 829 

813 


116 

123 

117 

166 

40—60 

24 

27 

47 

35 

469 

475 

449 


i 507 

498 


548 

60 and over 

23 

34 

29 

53 

216 

1 169 

205 

134 

1 761 

i 

797 

766 

813 
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CHAPTER Vl — C rriL CoinJrnoK 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE 

DJ»tTlbutloo by Civil Condition of of each Sex, Rellgtoo 
and MbIo Ajce-pcrlod at each of the last four Ccniusei. 


^eliflenu B«x 


USMABEIED 


Mil HKD 



WroowKD 

Bad Ac* 

1531 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

192 

1911 

190 

193 

1021 

191 

1901 

1 

tflBdalMd 

Bm2m 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

AH Ac«i 

- 

513 

522 

489 

455 

433 

+3C 

47S 

454 

5C 

4* 

31 

91 

0- 3 

- 

B7« 

986 

941 

989 

19 

13 

5! 

1C 




1 

5—10 

- 

94fi 

970 

925 

878 

+8 

2fi 

65 

ns 




3 

10—15 

- 

84l 

WO 

832 

774 

145 

113 

163 

205 

11 



17 

15—20 


431 

633 

573 

542 

54fl 

346 

411 

406 

21 

23 

14 

50 

20-40 

- 

14« 

12C 

156 

174 

791 

813 

814 

70( 

53 

67 

30 

118 

40— fiO 

- 

31 

33 

83 

66 

811 

848 

814 

TOi 

158 

lU 

101 

252 

GO and or tr 

PtmalM 

14 

4C 

73 

50 

663 

733 

666 

62 

321 

( 

227 

241 

329 

An Act* 

- 

440 

431 

383 

347 

437 

440 

496 

45C 

103 

105 

121 

205 

0— 5 

- 

932 

978 

981 

960 

14 

IS 

16 

39 

4 


3 

1 

5—10 

- 

88+ 

938 

932 

865 

113 

57 

63 

122 

5 

5 

5 

15 

10—15 

- 

65+ 

696 

602 

637 

341 

290 

”1 

315 

5 

14 

14 

4« 

15—20 


153 

41 

139 

177 

810 

721 

81S 

742 

57 

38 

23 

31 

20—40 


43 

35 

43 

49 

868 

882 

6S« 

1 

89 

M 

71 

216 

40—60 

- 

35 

71 

4* 

20 

^ 539 

573 

H 

1 412 

426 

406 

■ 494 

568 

GO Bod crm 

dalo 

Dmitt 

6 

2t 

24 

15 

226 

216 

i H 

1 

274 

7168 

764 

799 

711 

AH AcM 

- 

480 

494 

469 

453 

1 

385 

422 

433 

lOl 

121 

109 

114 

0— 5 

- 

965 

9*6 

988 

981 

13 

' IS 

11 

11 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1-10 

- 

94S 

979 

969 

933 

+8 

18 

29 

37 

4 

3 

] 

10 

10-13 

- 

6W 

913 

«1 

832 

106 

BO 

131 

132 

8 

7 

a 

16 

15—20 


564 

! 6+0 

576 

60S 

433 

337 

40] 

361 

21 

23 

13 

31 

20—40 

- 

235 

256 

154 

256 

687 

630 

649 

647 

78 

114 

97 

97 

40—60 

- 

114 

163 

133 

139 

601 

561 

618 

583 

283 

286 

249 

273 

60 udoTtr 

92 

121 

99 

96 

4«S 

439 

444 

492 

420 

440 

437 

412 







Females 
All Arcs 
0~ 5 
5—10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and o%cr 

Christian 
Males 
All Aces 
0— 5 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 
Females 
All Apes 
0- 5 . 

5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 


321 295 223 258 160 450 469| 478 219 2 55 243 264 

973 937 975 973* 20 54 21 13 7 9 4 14 


973 937 975 973j 20 54 2lj 13 7 9 4 14 

878 R82 895 874j 115 102 95 115 7 16 10 II 

I 

628 427 435’ 413 352 553 529j 560 20 20 36 27 

66 54 71 87 875 872 859' 842 59 74 70 71 

I I 

22 57 49 21 771 705 729 747 207 238 222 232 

16 32 27 13 373 334 395j 340 611 634 578 647 

6 32 13 5 124 97 150* 90 870 871 837 905 


704 485 

572 

451 

972 1.000 

1,000 

12 

1,000 1,000 

979 

31 

974 1,000 

956 

34 

976 636 

829 

167 

635 341 

333 

681 

89 86 

85 

842 

131 238 


783 

486 408 

j 

640 

348 

998 1,000 

1,000 


989 964 

1,000 

37 

914 833 

983 

28 

581 500 

667 

1 

386 

109 128 

131 

704 

55 205 

102 

600 


i 

; 294 


451 271 460 345 44 25 2i 

12 28 

31 21 - 

34 26 44 


167 24 318 143 


46 28 


783 652 524 923 217 217 238 77 

348 424 486 316 73 gO 106 44 


28 86 167 17 

386 387 467 333 14 32 33 

704 851 804 822 45 40 68 47 

600 534 658 814 300 411 237 184 

294 187 154 500 647 813 8461 429 
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SUBSrplARY TABLE L-(<»»c/<i). 

DWributloo by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion 
and Mnln Aro-pcrtod at each of the lait four Ccnatises. 


BaUfVm, S 

a 

UWiUIXD 

1 


Uajoied 



WtDOWED 


tod Ae» 


1031 

1921 

1911 

1001 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 


2 

3 

~ 4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

OtlMT* 














OalM 














AO Af«a 

- 

547 

478 

531 

333 

383 

467 

431 

467 

70 

53 

38 

191 

0— 5 

- 

IJOC 

939 

1.000 

1 000 

- 

61 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3-10 

- 

1000 

873 

930 

UDOQ 


127 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 


10—13 

- 

966 

854 

941 

33J 


136 

59 

667 

34 

- 

- 

- 

13—20 

- 

805 

378 

687 

300 

167 

422 

333 

300 

28 

- 

- 

- 

20—40 

- 

342 

377 

220 


604 

565 

C80 

833 


58 

100 

167 

40—60 


165 

212 



617 

673 


400 

iJ 

115 


60C 

60 Kod om 

143 

187 

- 

— 

470 

469 

IJOOO 

- 

3S1 

344 

- 

- 

ftwisJtt 














AH Um 

- 

473 

391 

563 

400 

405 

488 

398 

400 

1>Z 

121 

39 

20c 

C— 5 


1.000 

IJOOO 

941 

1,000 

- 


39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3-10 

- 

B63 

846 

1 000 

- 

- 

134 

- 

- 

35 

- 


“ 

10-13 


837 

838 

909 

- 

14^ 

362 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


15— » 

- 

409 

»7 

714 

— 

588 

733 

2S& 

- 

23 

: - 

- 

- 

20—40 

- 

213 

181 

189 

, 

683 

' 743 

757 

1,000 

102 


34 

- 

40-60 

- 

lei 

43 

- , 

- 

500 

597 

; 837 

- 

339 

338 

143 

1,000 

1 OOuidcmr 

118 

130 

i 

“ 

j 294 

131 

730 

- 

338 

739 

130 

- 


Note. — ( ll Flenm fcr 1S91 m oot rT «fl i TJ 4, 

(3) OOmi’IncfadflllfTirw fcr Sa*i iKl 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.~(a) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of i,ooo of each Se^, Religion 
and Main Age-period at each of the last four Censuses 


Unmarried 


Widowed 


Religion, SeK 
and Ago 


Married 


193 1 1921 1911 1901 1931 1921 1911 1901 1931 1921 1911 1901 


All Religions 
Males 
All Ages 
0—5 
5—10 
10—15 
Females 
All Ages 
0—5 
5—10 

10—15 - 

Hindu 
Males 
All Ages 
0—5 
5—10 
10—15 
Females 
All Ages 
0-5 
5- 10 
10—15 
Muslim 
Males 
All Ages 
0—5 
5-10 
10—15 



468 476 456 466 45C 431 

989 975 969 988 10 23 

960 953 933 937 37 43 

812 817 779 773 179 


328 326 303 296 502 

976 971 975 966 21 

878 878 862 876 114 

415 451 412 



989 974 969 

960 951 932 

807 808 772 

325 318 299 

977 971 977 

875 871 858 

404 426 399 


467 456 
973 981 


24 30 11 1 2 

45 66 56 3 4 

178 219 222 9 14 


21 2b 
136 118 



11 

12 

13 

93 

71 

1 

83 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

13 

9 

12 

m 

191 

218 

3 

0 

3 

8 

t 

8 

26 

1 

17 

36 

96 

1 

71 

1 

81 

2 

1 1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

14 ' 

9 

11 

205 

193 

220 

3 

2 

2 

9 

6 

6 

1 

27 

17 

1 

35 

83 

71 

93 

6 

2 

2 

6 

3 

4 

7 

12 

16 
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OHAPTRR VI — ClTtt, Ooromoit 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE ) 

DUtiibtiUon by Civil CortdIUoo of i ooo of each bex, ReUtkm 
and Main Acciierkxl at each of the last four Censuses 


tUPflnfi, S«X 
sod Ago 

1931 

UlTVA 

1921 

jtxisr 

1911 

|l901 

1931 

Uai 

19^1 

USD 

1911 

1901 

1931 

wn 

192] 

OWlD 

1911 

1901 

1 


2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Ptmmlm 

AH Am 


363 

557 

334 

322 

491 

470 

490 

478 

146 

173 

176 

200 

0-5 


B72 

971 

933 

925 

22 

25 

57 

59 

6 

4 

10 

16 

5—10 

- 

909 

919 

es9 

897 

84 

73 

103 

• 0 

7 

8 

9 

£3 

10—15 

- 

546 

623 

567 

604 

439 

358 

419 

356 

15 

20 

14 

40 

HbuSnUM] 

Trft*l 

Holm 

AU A|h 


515 

522 

489 

4W 

433 

430 

479 

4H 

50 

41 

32 

91 

0—5 

- 

983 

986 

941 

989 

15 

U 

38 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5—10 

- 

963 

970 

925 

878 

30 

28 

69 

119 

7 

3 

6 

3 

10-15 

- 

934 

880 

851 

774 

156 

II3 

165 

209 

10 

7 

5 

17 

Pmimla 

AH Asm 


UO 

451 ! 

383 

547 

i 

457 

1 

i40 

496 

430 

103 

109 

m 

tOJ 

0—5 


. 9S1 

«7S 1 

981 1 

«Q 

14 

19 

1 

19 

, ^ 

, 3 

3 

1 

5—10 


946 

938 

932 

665 1 

31 

57 

63' 

122 

3 

5 

3 

13 

10-15 


588 

696 

602 

637 

403 

290 

384 

313 

9 

14 

14 

4« 

Jala 

&mla 

AH Asm 


1 

4«0 

494 

1 ^ 


419 

385 

423 

433 

101 

Itl 

109 

114 
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Sdbsidiarv lABLrS. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I -(«)-(cojK:Zd) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of .,000 f f 

nnd main Age-period at each of tho last four Censuses. 
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CHAPTER 71,— Ora Cowtmon. 
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TABLE Y,—{cont(i) 


Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castc^ (Females). 


PERIOD BY Civil Condition 
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chapter Vlt 
INFIRMITIES 

I Introductory 

89 Impeml TabJo IX, Part I, gi ie a the ttatutic* of InfirtmtiM bf 
ige, wtilo Part II of tha «anyi Table tbcrwi the dutrilratKMi of the 
popolatioo by dirtrtctx. lo the three Sobddiaiy Tabla at tbe end of tbi* 
chaptoc tie set forth proportioiuto figorei in dotaiL 

At oo the previous ocxatKJO oojy four Undi of Inflnmbei were record- 
ed, rls. iManity Deaf Mntbco, total Bhodneat and cocrotivo Leprosy 
The iurtroctKiM ghr eo to the eonmeraton were at foflowi i — 

If any pen oD bo Uind of both eyct or deaf and domb or mtantt og 
M i fTj w n ng from c uiotl re lopioiy enter the name of the infirmity in the 
cfTlnmo of ihe schednle. Do not enter those, who are blind of one eye only 
or who are eoflering from white leproey only 

In Abttoactloc infiimltiea were m>t copied on the ordlnaiy allpt; bat a 
■epaiate gan^ waa employed to look throcgb the emnneraboo books and 
enter up b firm ides b tpedal alipt. 

In considering the ttadstibi thru coHocted, it imift bo remembered 
that the retnin* for poraona tnfierlng from these aemal defects and 
especially of those snfiamg from insanity and deaf mntism are arcesshely 

In the first place, the agency of an ordinaiy ceosits is ahsoJntely in- 
competent to hntush the reqnkite bfonnation concerning the infirmities b 
■^yaoeaoi* wWn tied "iegicei cA a ncuia cy i* -osMSitlfiJi stiiisfiical 

purposes The dtsorden of the mind are almost as Taned as the dtaordera 
of the body Liiw tbe latter they present so many degrees of manifestatloa 
and so many vamtioos that no definite Ime can be insisted npem on one 
side of which is insanity on the other suuty' thns each eonmerator la free 
to draw the hue according to ha own jndgment. The sarrwi u the caan 
with deof-mntism. It b impoasible by any form of bstmction to ensure 
that only real deaf mutes shall be inchtded and that the same standard of 
bclosioQ shall be observed ererywhere and by every enumerator In the 
case of blindness there is tbe probability that persons whose sight has 
grown dim on accoont of old ago will be iododetL The letnmi for leprosy 
may in spite of definhe mstrnctiocis persons suflbrliig from 

lencoderma. 

Socoodly there is tbe very general rebctanco on tbe part of the beads 
of families to draclosa Hther as rcgardi tbemselves or their children the 
existence of any senoos bfinnity This cause of error applies to tbe bCnd 
to a nrach less degree than to the insane and the lepers and consequently h is 
probable that the retnrns of the former are less inaccurate than those of the 
latter Deaf-mubsm lemdns tmdetected daring tofajMy snd even b 
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nhere the svmptoms are most pronounced parents cannot be induced to 
acknowledge its existence e\en to themselves The effects of the tendency 
are seen throughout the figures for the earlier age-penods 

Thirdly, a feeling of delicacy often hinders enumerators from putting 
\ery searching questions to heads of families about such infirmities as 
insanity or leprosy 

The possible total effect of these influences is so great that no reliance 
can be placed on the statistics Detailed examination of the figures is 
therefore not worth undertaking and it is at present doubtful if it is worth 
while including the infirmit)’’ enquiry in the census 

II Infirmities — General 

90 The proportion of the afflicted bears but a small ratio to the whole 
population In a population of 3,523,070 only 8i593 persons are affiicted, 
uts , some 24 persons in every 100,000 The corresponding proportion 
for 1921 was 26 The Plain contains the highest proportion of the afilicted 
(26), the Northern Plateau having 25, the Southern 23 and the Hdly 18 

Taking each of the infirmities separately, there is one insane person 
m e\’ery 7,777, one deaf-mute in e\ery 2,698, one blind in every 550 and 
one leper in e\ery 8,290 of the population 

Compared with the numbers returned in 1921, we find that the insane 
and the deaf-mutes have decreased by 4 and 110 respectively, while the 
blmd ha\e increased by 270 and the lepers by 7. 

Taking the figures by sexes, we find that all the infirmibes except 
blmdness are commoner among males than among females 

HI. Insanity. 

91. There are only 453 insane persons m the whole population, which 
seems an unduly low figure 

The figures for all the four censuses are brought together m the follow- 
ing table for convenience of reference 

Number and Proportion of the Insane at each Census 
from 1901 to 1 93 1. 



Number of Insanes 

Proportion per 100,000 LiviRg ] 

Year 








Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1901 

165 

121 

44 

5 

8 

3 

1911 

203 

145 

58 

6 

9 

4 

1921 

457 

308 j 

149 

14 

18 

10 

1931 

453 

292 

161 

13 

16 

lb' 


The figures for the first two censuses are altogether unreliable and 
those for the last two are only slightly better The data as they stand do 
not warrant the conclusion that insanity has mcreased during the past 
twenty years, they only point to improved enumeration of those suffering 
from mental disorders It is also probable that a large number of the insane 
are returned as deaf-mutes among whom the proportion of the imbecile and 
feeble-nund6d is always very high. 
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Among the diitricti the madence of ln*uiity a the hlghflit m Gird. 
This a dodfatlaa doc to the mdoston of the Lumtio Aiylmn. IiKanlty f> 
more previJeot m the Bhind and Shajapnr dittncti thap in any other 
locality* povTtbly thb is doe to the dominant r.Ta««^ in datilcti being 
adiBctsd to the lae of alcohol opium and ganja. 

Sohshfiary Table III tbowi! that miamty a more cofnmon among 
malq than among females. Tha U becaiae females do not indulge in the 
lamo exceoes of Tanoni lands as men and possihly are not exposed to the 
same degree of hardship and worry The proportion of female intanei is 
high in the Bhmd, Narwar and \farwi«jTTr districts while m tH other ra«w 
It is less than ICJ per 100,000 of the population. 

The figures are low m both sexes up to the age of 10, for parent! not 
onnatnrafiy refnn to arirmt that their chUdien ate inEt ni» There is a consl 
derablo incieaae in both sexes after the age of 10 thongh probably cwmg to 
the cause just mentioned the increase is more apparent than real. Among 
maW the mddence is high between the ages of SO and &0 and again at tha 
ages of 60 and error Among f emales the nse commeocmg with pnberty per 
bsts right throtigb the cbOd-heaimg peood and it U only after the meno- 
pause IS over that the ratio begins to drop down In the final ageoategocy 
the female figuroe are actnally greater than the main figmes. Thu pomCx, 1 
thlntr, to the pcobabilrty that the chances of the sarrwal of femalfl hmatwi 
are greater in later life than those of male hmahci. 

rv Deaf hlntlsm. 

9S The figures of deaf mntnm are entirely untrnshTOrthy and it would 
be dieer waste of time to dianm i-hiim. Deaf mubem Is a congenital a&ctw o 
and therofoce the figures should bo bigber at the lowest sges than at any 
other period. That this ■ not the case is duo partly to the onwlllingnesi 
of the parents to lecogniao the wris tence of the defect In their chfldren and 
partly to the inclusion in the return for the subsequent age-categones of per 
■nrvi ^ho are only deaf Tl» proporbon a the hlgbert among persoiis 
agffi 60 and over There is no wsy of erplaming this anomaly without 
supposing linof mutes are more hhely to survive than those not so 
sffirrtwd^ wbch is incredible. 

The Inadeoco of this infirmity accordmg to locality is not uniform and 
therefore no definite coDclmkxi be drawn as to the efixt of arvironment 
On this disability 

The cauee of deaf-mutiim appears to be entirely obacnie. It has been 

that the congenitally deaf are tbe o&pring of motangumeons marrtages. 
Besides this little is krtown 


V Blladoeas, 

OS. There are m the State 6 469 persotu who are blind of both eyes; 
in 19 I the number was 6 iS9 Of the former 1 41fi are mala and 6,9^4 
are females, aa agamst 2 TSO and 3 401 in 1011 The increase in bOod 
women has tberefore been greater than the Incraue amongst mm 
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Subsidiary Table I shows the distnbution of blindness. The State 
figure IS 130 per 100,000 for males and 241 for females The corresponding 
proportions for 1921 were 161 and 227 respectuelj The blind males have 
decreased in tlie Plain and Southern Plateau, while their proportion has 
more than doubled itself m tlie Hilly Division The increase in the Northern 
Plateau has been comparatively small The proportion of blind females 
has increased m all the Divisions except the Southern Plateau. Of the 
distncts, Shajapur has the largest proportion of the blind and Amjhera the 
lowest The comparati\ely high proportion of the blind in the former is 
not surpnsing considering that the proportion of old people m that district 
IS relatu ely high In the case of Amjhera the figure though still unduly 
low has doubled itself on the present occasion A large part of this increase 
IS doubtless due to impro\ ement in the accuracy of the present return. In 
the case of the Gird and Ujjain distncts, where the ratio has declined since 
the last census, the influence of the Central Hospitals with their modern 
surgical equipment is clearly reflected in the figures 

The most important cause of blindness is constant exposure to glare 
and dust and to the smoky atmosphere of small ill ventilated huts The 
latter factor is more or less evenly distnbuted and its effects are seen every- 
where in the relatively high proportion of the blmd among the females But 
the former factor is more potent in the North and we find (neglecting the 
exceptional case of Shajapur) that the Southern districts of the State are on 
the whole less affected than the Northern 

Taking the distnbution of blindness by age penods, we find that the 
blind of either sex are less numerous in the last age category at this census 
than they were 10 years ago Amongst males the largest increases have 
taken place in the age-penods .5 '>-60 and bO and over, while in the case of 
females the ratio has increased in 4 age*penods (15 20, 35 40, 4 5. ,50 and 
55-60), the largest increase being found among those aged 55-60 

V Leprosy. 

94 In 1931 there were 42o lepers in the State as against 418 in 1921 
Of the former total 272 were males and 153 females as against 303 and 
115 in 1921 The number of male lepers has therefore decreased by 31 
and that of female lepers has increased by 38 

Subsidiary Table I shows the distnbution by Natural Divisions and 
distncts The State figure of lepers per 100,000 of the population is 12 as 
against 13 in 1921. The highest proportion of lepers of either sex is found m 
the Malwa distncts Ujjain has more leper males than any other district, a 
fact due to the presence of an asylum in the distnct As regards leper 
females Mandsaur and Shajapur are similarly conspicuous Bhilsa, Sheo- 
pur and Narwar are comparatively free from this loathsome disease 

No male leper was returned at 0-5, while the proportion of female 
lepers at this age was 65 per 10,000 The biggest rabo in either sex is found 
at 60 and over The figures for the ages beyond 40 are extraordinanly high 
because, firstly, leprosy is a disease of middle age, and, secondly, conceal- 
ment of this disability in advanced age is comparatively diflicult 
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SOBBlDUnr TADI»B6. 

TABLE I. 


at each of the last four Censuses 
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C BAr xca VIL— IimtMmE*. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Dtstribiitioii of the Infirm by Ago per lo/xra 
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227 





1 



Blikd 





Af% 



Utli 



Fchim] 





1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 




18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

13 


25 


Total 


10 000 

ICOOO 

10,000 

10,000 

lOOOC 

10 000 

10,00C 

10 000 

0—3 



263 

331 

474 

228 

153 

183 

273 

335 

5-10 



285 

703 

657 

900 

178 

270 

546 

417 

10-15 



293 

653 

666 

920 

163 

294 

363 

328 

15-20 


^ 1 


438 

670 

838 

209 

174 

315 

333 

2a25 



264 

543 

739 

672 

49 

591 

474 

661 

25-30 



322 

363 

702 

920 

331 

474 

627 

691 

30-35 



429 

697 

926 

763 

454 

571 

783 

915 

35-40 



531 

329 

588 

776 

382 

494 

452 

319 

40-45 



537 

373 

959 

734 

68J 

991 

1,034 

996 

43 50 



754 

316 

461 

754 

863 

309 

363 

549 

50 35 

*- 


957 

l,f 66 

873 

838 

961 

1 226 

1,378 

1 036 

35-60 



1,361 

358 

324 

828 

1 426 

459 

444 

335 

60 ft OT* 


- 

3 640 

701 

1929 

1 127 

3 773 

33*62 

2 956 

2,703 


Not*. — F ljr« «• f IWl « • oot 
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of each Sex ( four Censuses ) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lU 


Number AffDctM per looooo Peraons (rf each Age-perlod 
and Number of Females Afflicted per i ooo Males. 



llB 

C 

*3 

a 

Ndit 

an* 

1 

h 

1 

2 

3 

- 

0-3 

16 

9 

3 10 » 

6 

4 

10.13 _ 

8 

4 

15.20 - 

12 

8 

20.13 _ 

13 

8 

25-30 _ 

14 

9 

30-33 ^ 

14 

8 

33-40 - 

21 

14 

40.^3 _ 


19 

~ 

1 37 

3 

30.53 

32 

20 1 

33-60 - 

41 

27 1 

60&«T«r 

SO 

52 ^ 


Ndubu of Feualsi 

Aftucted m 1,000 


Blind 

L«p«t 




1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

S 

m 

B 

■S 

1 

a 


a 


Ja 

if 

0 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

17 

13 

130 

241 

15 

9 

551 

768 

1,642 

561 

25 

71 

- 

« 

500 

928 

815 


29 

33 

1 

2 

571 

701 

1 000 

1466 

30 

33 

3 

1 

+4+ 

557 

915 

633 

37 

30 

7 

3 

636 

617 

I 185 

384 

35 

59 

8 

7 

464 1 

640 

|l 546 

1 214 

4S 

94 

9 

6 

565 

870 

1,692 

333 

71 

149 

14 

1 ® 

476 

843 

1 7+0 

55 

ill 

729 

22 

13 

338 

661 

1,718 

481 

137 

316 

26 

16 

571 

614 

13»29 

518 

233 

5+3 

36 

24 

448 

750 

1479 

533 

395 

761 

51 

34 

326 

778 

1773 

566 

833 

1,546 

78 

49 

615 

718 

U21 

600 

1,443 

U13 

97 

M 

673 

1 078 

IJ02 

694 


CHAPTER Vni 
OCCUPATION 


I Introductory 

9*1 Occupation is by far the most difficult subject about which infor- 
mation IS collected in the census schedules The sources of error are 
numerous and the class from which our enumerators are recruited is not as 
a rule ^e^ 5 ' bnlliant It was therefore inevitable that erroneous entries 
should find their way into the occupation columns of the schedule On 
the whole, howeier, the standard of accuracy attained by the enumerators 
was distinctly good and probably represented an advance on that attained 
at any previous census 

li Changes since 1921 


96 In 1921 there were three columns in the General Schedule devoted 
to Occupations These were headed — 


Occupation or Means or Subsistence of 


Actual Workers 

For Dependants the Cccupi 



tion of the Worker by 



whom supported 

Principal 

Subsidiary 


9 

10 

11 


At the present census the following four columns, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
were provided — 


Earner or 

Principal Occupaiion 

Subsidiary Occupa 
tion of Earners or 

Industry in which 
employed (for orga- 

Dependant 

of Earners 

Occupation of 

nized employees 



Dependants 

only) 

9 

10 

1 

11 

12 


The effect of the changes introduced on this occasion maybe summariz- 
ed as follows — 

Firstly, in 1921 the whole population was divided into actual workers 
and dependants On the present occasion it falls into one or 
more of the following categones — 

(1) Earners 

(2) Working Dependants 

(3) Non-working Dependants 

Secondly, in 1921 those who were dependants were required to return 
the occupation of those on whom they were dependent On the 
present occasion only actual workers (earners and working depend- 
ants) have been required to return their occupation The present 
census therefore affords no material for assessing the total popula- 
tion that IS supported by a parbcular occupation, 


Cfian^eB In i 
Quttt(on««l' 
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87 Tbo Acttal Wodior” of 19JI doet ooc com* pood exaxrtij to 
the ‘‘Earner’ of 1931 At the pronotw ceottu there yru no *och fine 
datmctioo as erf ate ncrsr between the terra Earner” and Working Depend 
ant* Tbo foIloTrlng citracti from the InitructJoai lawod In 1911 and 
1931 Dhiatrato the (hflerenco — 


1921 

Only tboee women and children 
will bo thown as woritn who help 
to augment the family income. A 
woman who kda after her house 
and cooks the food is not a worhr 
bat a dependant But a woman who 
coDccts and loilli firewood or cow 
dong IS thereby adding to the family 
incoioe, and ihoold be shown as a 
worker So also a woman who 
regulady bee husband in his 

work the wife of a potto who 
fetches the clay from which be makes 
hn pot^ bat not one who merely 
renden a little occastocal help A boj 
who sometiiDes looks afto his father's 
cattle Is a dependant, bat one who 
is a regular cowherd should be 
recorded as such in column 9 It 
may be aasomed as a loo^ and 
ready rule, that boys and girls ow 
the sge of 10 who actually do field 
labour or tend cattle are adding to 
the income of their fiunlly and 
should therefore be entered in 
column 9 Boys at school or coUege 
should be entered as dependants. 
DrptndanU on. a jotni famHy tit 
aujnbtrt of icfeicA fcihflM d^emt 
av*ctUton*j tiould hu tnUrtd in 
oofiosB 11 under tke ocatpaUon of tit 
oueiitfr vAo eontrihulet moti Urgtly 
to tis family incomt 


1931 

Only those women and chiklrea 
will be shown as earners who help to 
angment the family income by fitrma 
n*ni and rtgular rtorh for vtUck a 
rutum is obtained in cask or kind. 
A Twi man vfho looks aftcT her bouse 
and cooks the food ts zKit an tamst 
but a dependant But a woman who 
habUuaUy coQects and sells firewood 
or cowdung ii thereby adding to the 
family income, and should bo shown 
as an Amur So also a woman who 
regularly amsti her husband m his 
work ( « g., the wife of a potto who 
fetches the clay from which he makes 
his pots ) as an all ttms as^stanit 
but not one who merely roeders a 
little occasldoal help. A boy who 
soanetlmea looks after his father’s 
cattle b a dependant, but ode who b a 
regular cowherd and aams P<xj as 
SMck ht cask or tn Umd should be 
recorded as such m column 10 
It may be assumed, as a rough and 
ready rule, that boys and gnb orer 
the age of 10 who actualty do field 
bbour or ralfb jib arUhig to 
the ipmmq of their famOy and 
■bould tberefoia be entered m 
column 10 or 11 according to 
wkstksr they tarn pay or not Boys 
at school or college sboold be entered 
ai depondaots. Dtpandanis voko 
assist in tks teorL of iks famUj and 
coniribuit to Us support veUkout 
actually taming wagu should bt 
shoicn as d&psndants in column 9 
and undsr subsidiary ocoupation in 
column 11 Thus ateomanxskolMps 
houM for hsr husband is a dtpsndani 
and tnitrtd as suck tn column 9 
hut has tks subsidisry occupation 
column 11 of houssdMfing 
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The changes indicated m italics have had a far.reaching effect on the 
figures for dependence A large number of women and children, who on 
the previous occasion, by reason of their rendering regular assistance 
to the real earner, were classed as actual workers, now find a 
place among dependants The following table illustrates the point 
Distribution of 1,000 Persons I91I-193I 


Category 

1931 

1921 

1911 

Earners and Working Dependants (Actnal W orkers 1921 


1 


and 1911) 

493 

616 

522 

Non-working Dependants (Dependants in 1921 nod 1911) 

507 

384 

478 


It must be pointed out that the whole scheme of the occupational 
return m this census differs so much from those in use previously that exact 
coraponson with prewous census returns is not possible 

9S All occupations are divided into four Classes which are further 
divided into twcU e Sub classes, 55 Orders and 195 Groups, The change 
here is confined to groups, some of which have been reshuffled and a 
few amplified It is unnecessary to recapitulate all these changes in detail 
The Classes and SubKilasses were as follows — 

Class A —Produciton of Raw Materials. 

Sub-class— I Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation. 

II Exploitation of Minerals 

Class B — Preparation and St pply of Material Substances. 

Sub class — III Industry 

IV Transport 

V Trade 

Class C — Public Adininistratfon and Liberal Arts 
Sub-class — VI Public Force 

VII Pubhc Administration 
VIII Professions and Liberal Arts 
Class D — Miscellaneous 

Sub-class — IX Persons Living on their Income 

X, Domestic Service 
XI Insufficiently Described Occupations 
XII Unproductive 

Column 12 was reserved for the earners employed in organized indus- 
tnes, but for reasons of economy the information collected under the head 
was not compiled 

99. The data collected under columns 9-11 have been set forth in detail 
in Imperial Table X, Part I. Part II of the same Table gives statistics for the 
population of the two cities In ImpenalTableXI,Part I, are given the figures for 
the occupations of selected castes and of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. At the 
end of the chapter are 6 Subsidiary Tables giving the figures in further detail 
100. The distinction between earner and dependant and between 
principal and subsidiary occupation and the extent to which the occupations 
of women and children actually contribute to the income of the family were 
all questions involving subtleness of interpretation beyond the capabilities 
of the enumerators The general instructions for filling up the columns 
had therefore to be very elaborate These again had from time to time to be 


Changes In Oc 
cupntlonal Clas 
sKIcatton 


Reference la 
Statlstica 


instructions to 
Enumerators 



CHAPTER VIIL— OakpATO*. 


nitn/ofced bjf ipecal diroctioci roquinog tha ofBcen wbo*o doty It wa> to 
inrtmct tha ttiiT and check the tchedtilet to pay tpeclal attentioQ to tbaae 
cohmiD*. A* a roeasure of ipedal pfecantion ovciy enomerator and eaper 
nior Imioodatoly after rocdvtng initructioa wa» roqmrod to Tlait the 
booaci In the neigfabcrarbood and fill up all the cohunni of a ipedol 
■chedtda. Copwa of thli a chodn le which wai printed on pink paper 
were (Latribotod along with the book of Imtroctiooi In September 
Thirty thooaand of the achedoJoe lo filled In were acnitintxod at 
the head office by a •pocol itaff It wai found that the occnpa 
bonal colomnj were imperfectly written and ahnoet aH eohedalc* 
had to bo rctamed to tbo euperviioTi and enomoratoci concerned with 
further matnaobooi and completely ro-wntten. Sapplementaiy initmctiooj 
lOmtiatlng In datah the Inaccuracies noticed in tbs coane of the oxamlna* 
tkm of these •chedules were imed in the middle of December, The 
hboar involTOd m thli operation was enonnorn bat It waa ermtaally 
found to hare been weD repaid The «itrie» hi the c«ua* Khednlei 
•pedaDy thoee relating to occupatioc* exhibited a reasonable itaiKlard 
of accuracy so that wo are now enabled to disans the InfonnatioQ 
embodied m the occupatlooal tablei with »oino confidence Thl* statement 
la lubitantialed by the fact that miuffictontly desoibod occapalioni form 
only 6'9 per oent of the working popotbon agaimt 8 3 per cent m liil 
II Summary of Results. 

lOU Of the total popoUtlon of 8,333 OTO porsoiu 1 f80 117 were Don 
woiUng dependants, 1 65V01 eamere and SOI 15 worlong dependants. 
Taking figures by leios, we find that of 1 8S7 031 mal es 1 £09,935 or 

M8 per mflle ore earners, 69 468 or 37 per nrSlo are working dependant^ 
while 587 688 or 816 pec miUe are noD-workmg dependants. And of the 
1 668 089 females 815 766 are eamers 181 689 working dependants and 
the largest part 1 198 584 are non working dependants, the proportioos per 
1,000 In the three categories being 196 80 and 714 rospectireiy The proper 
of workers of both sexes vary considerably in dlferent 
districts. The figurai are gHen in tiie margin. It will be teen that the highest 
Number of Workeiw per m1llc of the proportion of male workere 

Is foemd In Toewarghar 
yviimlM and tbe lowoit m 
Mandianr On the other 
^ hand the proportioa of 
373 female workers is higbest 
in MaiKbaor and lowest 
213 In Bhmd. The proportwo 
of male workers Is highest 
365 In tbe districts 
^ dominated by tbe 
more adreocad ebssesof 
society wbo« women are either seclodod or take no part In thdr 
husbands occupations. Among tbe Rajput castes, for iastaoce, 
which mostly Inhabit tbe Northern districts of the State the fco- 
portion of female w ojfce rs b reJatirely small and thb accounts for the 
high ratk> of male woricars In thb tract. In tbe case of tbe Matwa dbtncts 
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on the other hand the compostUon of the population is radically different 
Thus in Mandsaur which shows the highest proportion of female workers the 
Dhakara and Cliamars and other low caste people who e\pect more active 
work from their w'omenfolk considerably outnumber the higher castes The 
case of Bhind is peculiar Here the low ratio of male workers is due to the 
temporarj absence of a large number of adult males who have gone over to 
distant parts of the countr>' lea\ing their wives and children at home 
In the State as a whole the proportion of non worlcing dependants 
is as high as 51 per cent of the population It is highest in the 
Bhind district ( 54 per cent ) and lowest m Sheopur ( 46 per 
cent ), In the districts of the Southern Plateau the ratio exceeds the State 
axerage, while in the case of the Nortliem Plateau, Plain and Hilli Divisions 
the ratio is lower than this le\el This points, I think, to greater employ- 
ment of lemale and child labour in the latter three tracts than in the South, 
em Plateau The last named Di\ ision is also much more prosperous than 
the others The Bhind and Tonwarghar districts are the strongholds of 
high caste Ra 3 puts, but in the case of the latter distnct the relative prepon- 
derance of the Kirar and Sondhiya castes sends the ratio of non-working 
dependants down to 47 per cent 


Compared with 1921 it would seem that there has been an increase in 
unemploj ment, but in reality the difference is, as has already been pointed 
out, entirely attributable to change in the definition of the terms employed 
102 Subsidiary' Table 1 (<t) furnishes for the population as a W'hole a 

Distribution by Occupation of 1,000 Persons proportional distnbu 

tion into the specifi. 
ed Classes, Sub 
classes and Groups 
of Occupations The 
table in the margin 
summarises those 
figures More than 
half of the popula- 
tion consists of non- 
working dependants 
Of ],U00 workers 
884 are earners and 
116 working depend- 
ants Almost three 
quarters of the 
workers ( 728 per 
thousand)are engag- 
ed in the production 
of raw materials Of 
these 69b are engag- 
ed in actual cultiva- 
tion, 26 in stock 
raising which is only 
a complement of 
agriculture, 2 in 
forestry and 2 m 
exploiting minerals 
The preparation and 
supply of material 
substances claims 
142 per mille of the 



Number 



psr 1,000 

Number 

Class and bub class of Occupation 

of the 

per 1,000 


popula- 

tion 

workers 

Non working Depcndanis 

'lOT 

1,028 

Earners 

436 

S84 

Working Dependants . 

57 

116 

Toinl Workjjrs ( Farners and Work- 

493 

1,000 

ing Dependant*^) 



C/nss A Produciiou of J^aw Materwh 

359 

728 

I Exploitation of Annuals and 

358 

726 

Vegetation 



11 Exploitation of Minerals 

1 

2 

C/fif9 B Prepaintton and Supply of 

70 

142 

Maicrial Stibstauce^ 



III Indnstry 

17 

95 

IV Iransporl 

2 

4 

V Trade ' 

21 

43 

Ola^s C Public Admiuif^tration and 

15 

31 

Lihnal Ati^ 



VI Public Force’ 

5 

10 

VII Public AdmiuHtfTtion 

4 

8 

VIII Profesnons aad Liberal Arts 

6 

13 

Class D Miscellaneous 

49 

99 

IX Pt^rsoDS Living on tbfir Income 


1 

X Domestic Service 

8 

16 

XI Insufficiently Described Occapi 

34 

69 

tions 



XII Unprodactive 

7 

13 


Distribution 
over Occupn 
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«Usa 

*4 

AJiteU b 4 


wtxten. Of thOM 05 aro en^igod io the mdostHei, 4 m tnunport 

and 43 in trade. Public admimttratkm and Eboial arts abaorb aboot II and 
the divifioo of tbeae over Poblic Farce, Public Adminiatraboo and 
Profemoni and Liberal Am li 10 8 and 13 per tbomaod roapectrvely 
The rmnaining 99 persona per nuDe compdae those engaged in the 
mbcelhnoooa unprodoctiro and nntpcdfiod occnpatioiii. The most 
striking features of the letnm are the eoormooi preponderance of 
agiicnltnre and the very small number — ciily one person in 1 000 — wbo five 
on their Income. Domestic Semce pruvldoa work for Ifl in 1 /XW In otaas 
the proportion of tboee engaged m cnltivation is altogether fvi glIgTbVi. 

Ill Prlodpal Occupations. 

lOS In this Sob-cbje li focrnd the important Order of Pasture and 
Agncnltnro further subuEvided into five eub-ordcre and J 4 groops. Of the 
sub-orders that of cnltiTation is by far the most important. Altogether 
1,810 850 (Earners and Working Dependants) returned themsehea as 
working oc the land. In 1921 the number of actual w o r ker s oo the land 
was 1 363 876 The decrease is ficbbout as at the last censua the 
percentage of actual wotkeri m thM sub-order wiJ the highest in 
Tnrtia, being 6< against 54 for all India. Taking the enUio rural 
population as dependant upon agriculture the ratio of workers to 
dependants was 10 to II in 1911 which is on the face of it incdooeirabis. 
Thus calcutUed tiie present ratio comet to 10 15 which is much nearer the 
truth and conforms to what are the obvious socol ecoootnlo fa ct s. The 
foIlowiDg table fumisbfis an mterastlog view of the compodtlon of the igrb 
cultural community in earh district. 




P opctnlon 
f srotkns 
to totsl 
poimlttlon 

PlOPOt 

Totsl 

foUowInt 

calllvs- 

tlos 

prtstocs 

Total 1 

Colfirs 

Uuf 

trmnta 

.000 KILL 

Tnsol 

calU- 

rstcfj 

ownra 0 

Afrf 

•ah rsl 

COOTATIOl 

Oohhatsd 
ITS p«r 

hMdof 

sotmlea)' 

tlTstdrs 

UbtToras 

1 


2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

S 

OirsJIv Itsts 


679 

Z8 

f7 

m 

I6X 

57 (sots) 

Gbd 


560 

+92 

13 

48 

330 

90 

3*8 

BUsd 


5+4 

1 766 

32 

IK 

SSI 

57 

3*3 

Tt»«arahai 


606 

765 

3+ 

111 

376 

64 

33 

Slwupsr 


591 

632 

16 

63 

343 

183 

34 .. 

Ntrws 


56S 

05 

34 

106 

409 

136 

5*2 

iMtouh 


Me 

67+ 

19 

36 

447 

132 

67 

BbLlM 


331 

633 

21 

89 

317 

231 

ten 

UJ>ln 


4« 

621 

28 

100 

289 

201 

103 

U odMor 


338 

609 

48 

10+ 

234 

103 

9*0 « 

8h Viptrr 


313 

7J5 

13 

141 

317 

233 

7*9 « 

AjnJben 

- 

328 

802 

4 

123 

438 

*37 

6*8 


The occupatkxial congestion and the resultant hard concUtkxu prerailing 
in the Bhind, Tonwargbar and Narwar districts are seen throughout the 
6gurei, In these districts an enonnoui proportion of the wocidng populatioo 
Is engaged m agricaltiiro and the boldmgs are so small and uneconomic that 
there is no room foe farm Ubour. In the UaJwu distnets, ou the other band, 
the conditious are caster and consequently farm laboor is 
indispensable. 
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There are no important special crops grown in the State and persons 
engaged on them include only market gardeners and growers of vegetables 
and their proportion in the population is approximately 1 m 3,000 

Stock raising provides occupation for 54,196 persons or about 13 per 
thousand of the population There has been a considerable increase in 
the number of cattle breeders who have increased from 1,494 in 1921 
to 7,621 in 1931 The former figure is obviously unduly low It is 
probable tliat on the former occasion a large number of persons following 
this occupation were transferred to other allied groups such as Sellers of 
Milk and Butter, Herdsmen, Shepherds, etc 

Having disposed of Class A, I now proceed to examine some other 
groups of occupations in the order of their importance 

Textiles — This industiy absorbs 29,214 males and 6,791 females 
Including those who haic returned cotton spinning and weaving as their sub 
sidiarj' occupation, the total numbers engaged in this industry are 32,146 
males and 7,489 females There are three large cotton mills in the State 
and a large number of ginning factories The former employ about 7,000 
persons, the remaining 33,000 being mostly cottage workers Excluding 
Gird and Ujjain where cotton mills exist, cotton weaving is an industry 
of any note m the Northern distncts and is comparatively rare in Bhilsa, 
Shajapur, Mandsaur and Amjhcra. Dyers arc most numerous m the Ujjam 
and Mandsaur districts 

Wood — Industnes connected with wood give employment to 12,548 
males and 3,819 females or to nearly 5 per thousand of the population 
Workers of this class arc distnbuted over all the distncts except Amjhera, 
where their number is relatixely small 

Ccrcwtes.— This industry supports 10,318 males and 4,051 females 
all of whom except 682 males and 280 females arc potters or makers of 
earthenwares 

Dress and Toilet — The mdustnes connected with dress and toilet 
absorb 39,749 males and 8,523 females or nearly 14 per thousand of the 
population The distnct figures are somewhat surpnsing For instance, 
it IS not quite clear why the two decadent districts, nz , Nanvar and Isagarh, 
show such unusually high numbers of boot-makers or Bhind and Ton war* 
ghar such large numbers of barbers 


Miscellaneous.— Among Miscellaneous industnes scavenging of some 
importance from the pomt of view of public health The comparative figures 
given in the inset are interesting. Conditions in Mysore are probably different 


Locality 

Number of 
Scavengers 

Proportion pet 
10,000 of the 
Population 

Gwalior 

9,742 

27 

Mysore 

5,314 

8 

Baroda 

6,288 

26 

1 

Rajpntana i 

45,322 

30 


Jn the case of the remain- 
ing places the standard of 
cleanliness is extremely 
low In Gwalior many vil- 
lages are without sweepers 
and the number in towns 
is far from adequate, 
Under conditions such 
as these the growth of the 


existing towns and the formation of new urban areas are exceedingly diflScult, 


Class B ~S 
Class III ^ 
dustry 
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'Tnuapmt^ 


SdkXtMi 

mi 


There » very little that need bo raM iJbcnit tranipoct The nomber 
of boatHmen u, ai might bo expected, very tmall The nnjctnty of the 
woiter* under thla bead -4 411 males and &0i female*, are engaged In 
tianjport by road and of them 1 76* men and 167 women are merely 
hbourert omployed In meodmg reads and badges. 

The figures of tbe orders under this clan are cot coerdnemg. Trade 
has really fallen ofi^ bat the figures ore much more aSseted by the coofuskn 
between makon and sdlari- In the State, in common with the rest of India 
the maher a aimoet always the seller and therefore a large proportioD of aeDers 
has found place ameug tbo maDufacturers. 

Traders In food>stuSi form the bulk of tne populatkm supported by 
trade, money IwvUng is next in Importance and textiles occupy the third 
posiboo. The number of genaal shop-keeperti and shop-keepers otherwise 
unspecified has saned little; nearly 0 OUO pertoos are now supported under 
this head. 

There has been a decline in the strength of tbe Anny and 
Rifice, The fig ur es are shown m the margin. 


*<*-ctaMvn.- 
IWU Atelsip 
tresis*. 

Gfoap 160 Semee of Indian 
State, la one of the moat diScnlt 


1 1931 

1921 


to classify The different expert 
branches of the A HminKtTTifvifi 

SUta Fotcat 

8.690 

10,497 


the doctors, forest staff and 

Stale PoQos 

1 3 6C4 

447B 


engineen hare been abown under 
tbdr respectiTO beads, ■while 

Villi** WatcfinKn-. 

3.W1 

' 4466 


BOmo members of the cloncal ettabhshenent employed In unspecified offices 
hare been tramferred to group 186 Taking the figures as they are tbo 
actnal number engaged in public admintstratna has risen from 15 491 In 
1911 to 16,781 in 198] 


MkClSMVTIL^ 

PrrtiiiU*i saS 

USsral Arts. 


R^jgjcn — Of the pcoffasions and liberal arts religion shows an 
advance of about 8 000 Much of this mcreare is doohtloss due to tbo 
transfer to tVif group of m&ny who ooght to have returned themselTes as 
beggars. The smart decline tttuW the latter groop demonstrates thu clearly 
Low — The number of lawyers clerks and petrtioo wntexi has mcreasod 
by more than IQO per cent while the figure for lawynri has recoded from 
419 to 370 The latter profession Is probably overstockod and no now 
lawyers have been enrofled during the last seven ycars- 

Inxiruction — Teachers of all Idndi have rtsen from 1 648 to 1 978 
LttUTM attd ArU and ScisHcu — Snbstantisl hjcnnse* have taken ptico 
In aH tbe group* In this order Tbe enormoos nte under groaps IRl 
( musiaant, etc. ) and 184 ( conjurers etc. ) need cause no surprise as the 
entries in those groups are so frequently interchangeablo that trustworthy 
Comparative figures are impossible 

In this class domestk: eerrants, beggars and proctitates show a considef 
able decline. It ■ mim that a gcodly proportion of these persons hara 
managed to return some form of occupation which enables them to bo 
placed In a more rcipectaide category 

Thae b a wekome rW^ltfvw of 40 thousand b thelntn^ciently descHbod 
occDpahotts which b directly doe to greater care b enameraboo. 
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IV. Occupations of Females. 

104 The occupations in which there is a preponderance of females are 
( 1 ) agricultural labour, in ^\hlch the females actually outnumber the males 
by about 30,00t), t 2 ) \\ood-cutting, dealing in firewood and collecting of 
forest produce, ( 3 ) nee husking and flour grinding; ( 4 ) scavenging 
Other occupations in which they take a large share are midwifery and 
dealing in fodder for animals In all occupations together there are 378 
female workers to 1,000 males. 

V. Subsidiary Occupations 

10.') Only 120 males and 88 females out of 1,000 earners of 
each sex haie returned subsidiary occupations Subsidiary Table 
II ( 5 ) shows that bj far the most fa\ cured subsidiary occupation is that of 
cultnTition The proportion of earners whoha\e returned culti\’ation as their 
subsidiar)' occupation IS highest in Bhind ( .ll per mille ) and lowest in 
Ujjain ( 10 per mille) Weawng as a subsidiary' occupation loses much of its 
prominence by reason of the fact that the majority of female working depend- 
ants actually following this occupation in addition to agriculture have been 
returned as engaged in the more honourable occupation of cultivation, 

VI Occupation by Caste 

106 It IS unnecessaiy to dwell at length on this subject Subsidiary 
Table V shows how far each caste still follows its traditional occupation The 
highest proportion of earners follow'ing their caste occupation is found among 
the Bohras (748 per mille ), next comeMomin ( 590 ), Fakir ( 669 ) and 
Bhangi ( 65G ) The proportions are also high ( 50 per cent or over) 
amongst Joshis, Darzis, Sonars, Dhobis, Lodhis and Nais Of the higher 
castes who haxe abandoned their original occupation the worst offenders 
are the Rajputs, Marathas and Brahmans each having less than 200 
per mille following their traditional occupations The Rajputs and 
Brahmans m common with other castes are settling down in large 
numbers to agriculture while the Marathas xacillate between cultivation 
on the one hand and Army and Public Admuiistration on the other, 
their proportion in domestic serwee show'ing a most welcome decline 
Another caste that is being driven to take to agriculture is that of the Kayas- 
thas The same may also be said of some of the lower castes, e g , the 
Sahanyas, the Banjaras and perhaps of Beragis, who in consequence of the 
xvant of opportunity to practise their trade are largely taking to cultivation 
It IS worth noting that the begging classes, the Joshis, Beragis, Jogis, Gosa- 
ins, etc , find it increasingly' difficult to pursue their ancient trade They 
now cover a wide range of pursuits and do a little of everything, their rela- 
tively high proportion under “ Liberal Arts ” being specially noticeable. 

107 Occupations of Europeans and Anglo-Indians are shown at the 
end of Imperial Table XI A Among the 111 Europeans 60 are non-working 
dependants and of the remainder 10 are returned under Public Force, the 
majority being British Military Officers at Nimach. Thirteen are in Sub 
class IV— Transport — being for the most part railway employees Another 
13 — 4 males and 9 females— have been returned in the Sub-class Professions 
and Liberal Arts 

Of the 131 Anglo-Indians 71 are non working dependants Among the 
workers 47 are males and 13 females Railway provides livelihood for 14 
males while females are mostly employed as teachers qpd domestic servants, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 

Earner* (Principal Occupation) and Working Dependant*. 


Cbuh SnVciM uid Ordn 

N mbec 

P« 

laooo 

of total 
popola. 
Boo 

1 ncuTaQEor 
Woucu 

EvrroTTTi 

I dtk. j 

1 

a 


Nod wvrUof Dfpaodutf ... 

* 070 

4 1 1 

98 7f 

A110cciip«tIoai EarB«r» IbcJ^ OcctipaUa ) 

A 9J0 

i 8 1 

96 I* 

u* WorUot Dcpenam U 




A. Pr*d cttofi of Mitrrf U ... ... 

i 588 

53 

99 48 

/ BxploUaUcn of AnlmaU mnd Vei;tiaiUn ~. 

3.5*1 

45 

99*55 

(1) PMlllf* Kod BKrWnltuV ... ... 

3.580 

43 

99*33 

( ) ColiJrmttua ^ 

3 438 

*37 

99^3 

it) SpnldcroiM ........ 

3 

16*11 

83 81 

L) Fomtry ......... 

10 

1*88 

93*1 

W Btock-oMoR ......... 

129 

1-86 

9814 

(«) Bjkiarir oT MXLiTI raliBali iDMrtl. tie. 


33 56 

44 44 

2 ] snd k rtnf 

1 

2*01 

97*98 

;; thm f DitursU ... ~. 

7 

XT73 

7027 

(4) Nm meUlUc mhimlj ... 

7 

2973 

70*27 

B PmwnUM a dS pplj f Uaterlal Sabctaam 

«97 

1 1 77 

88*3* 

III Jndusiiy -. «... 

464 

FS5 

90*65 

{5|T«itil« „ _ 

103 

11161 

88*61 

(6) Hldra, lUr:! od hard dm trlali from tb« 

23 

ryj 

92*63 

animal klnjidoin 




(7) Wood 

4« i 

3-82 

9+78 

(8) U«4tla 

18 

8-00 

9T00 

( 9 ) CrrramloB ... 

41 

5T» 

95*00 

(10) Obrmkal prodoota proparlj to-eaQrd aod 

26 

3*32 

94*68 

■nlotona 

fll) Food h^natrra - — — 

19 

ir33 

82*4* 

(121 lodnrrlca of drtai and ttui tolkt ... 

136 

454 

93 46 

(1 1 Farnlluia lad ftHra — — 


8576 

16*24 

(14) Barild na icdnitrira 

1 

21 17 

78*83 

(Ill OoMiriMtloti of m«aaa f tnoaport ... 



100*00 

(16) ProdDotktn and traattnljalaa of phjilciJ i 


lOOTXI 

~ 

(17) UlaoalbmoaB and andrflwl indaatTlaa _ 

31 

IITO 

8670 

IV Tmvort -. - 


ISIS 

*6*25 

(19) Tranaport b 7 valar <>. | 



100*00 

(20) Trap p.)rt hf r<Ml _ 

^14 

13 18 

86*82 

llu Traiuport bj lali — 

7 

1373 

8427 

(tZ) Poat ofBat talrcr ph t I Irrfaooa Kriiert 

1 

3r0B 

6T92 

y Tr*d4 „ „ ... 

Xff 

i-roa 

66-00 

(23) Bank tatablfahmenti of crrdit. rxohaoa* 

12 

971 

wnw 

aod htjoiaaf 




(2^ Btokaraat aofOToitttoa od sport 

1 

10-63 

79*37 

(23) Trada trrtilra _ » — . 

8 

10V2 

89*0S 

(2«) Trad 1 Uoa. WtHia d fart 

1 

— 

loeroo ‘ 

(-7) Trad# i w«xl „ 

1 

16 41 

83 38 
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Earners (Principal Occupation) and Working Dependants. 


Glass, Snb class nnd Order 

Numbu 

per 

10,000 
of total 
popu 
lotion 

Phrccntagh of 
Workers 
Employed 

In cities 

In rural ^ 
areas 

1 

2 


4 

V Trade — 

1 

1 



(28) Trade in tnelala . 


28^21 

71 79 

* (30) Trade in cbotnicil products — 


27 36 

72'64 

j (31) Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc 

4 

. 16 20 

1 83 80 

1 (32) Other trade in food stuffs 

. 85 

. H72 

1 86 J8 

j (33) Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

^ 4 

52 01 

1 47 09 

1 (34) Trade in furnUnre # ^ 


, 50 00 

. 50 00 

^ (3^4 Trade m budding materials 


26*67 

73 33 

(^6) Trade In means of transport 

1 

^;19 

94 81 

(37) Trado in fncl 

18 

1 4 70 

^ 93 30 

(38) Trade lo articles of InTory nnd those 

12 

; 9^2 

90 48 

pertaining to letters nnd the arts and 


1 

j 


sciences 


1 


! (39) Trade of other sorts 

t 

63 

16 86 

8ri4 

I C Public Administration nnd Liberal Arts 

153 

19‘I5 

80 85 

VI Public Force 

47 

ISOS 

87 92 

1 (40) Army 

26 

26 57 

73 43 

( a ) Imperial ^ 

2 


100 00 

1 { t ) Native Stnte — 

24 

28 56 

71 44 

i (43) Police 

21 

1 

9 46 

90 54 

1 VII Public Admtntitraitou 

45 

33 85 

6(n5 

I 

j (44) Pnbhc Administration 

i 

\ 33 85 

66 IS 

VIII Professions and Liheial Jrts 

i 61 

10 70 

8930 

(45) Religion ! 

I 31 

' 8 19 j 

9181 

(46) Law 

2 

33 11 

66 89 

(47) Medicine i 

i 6 

1421 

85 79 

(48) IiiBtruction • ! 

4 

15 31 

84 64 

(49) 1 ettera, arts and sciences (other than 41) , 

18 

10 25 

89 75 

D Miscellaneous •• 

492 

9 8« 

90 12 

IX Persons Limfig on their Income 

3 

43 93 

56'07 

(50) Persons living principallv on Iheir Income 

3 

43 93 

56 07 

j X DoiTie^tic Service 

82 

23 70 

76 24 

(5l) Domestic service 

82 

23 76 

76 24 

XI Insuffictenlly De^cnhed Occupahons 

343 

6 07 

93 93 

(52) General terms which do not indicate a 

343 

6 07 

93 93 

definite occupation 




XII Unproducitve • 

64 

11 68 

88 32 

(53) Inmates of jails, asylumaand alma houses 

5 

82 19 

1781 

(54) Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

59 

6 20 

93 80 

(55) Other nnclsssiHed non productive indualrlep 



i 
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Earner* (5absldlary Occupation) 


NuDbar 

PaCUTTAGt or 


per 

WOUEU 

ClMi, Bat>-eka tod Odtr 

10^ 
of toll] 

KimxrrxD 


POTW 

10 Akn 



ItOao 


> 

2 

3 4 
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130 

1 J4 98 6d 

A. ProdoctJM ol Rcw MtUrlait ^ 

398 

17 99 II 

I ErtioMmlicn of Animalt mnd VffftUIUm ^ 

2Sd 

43 99*50 

(1) Pulm tod tcrimltsT > ^ 

»e 

41 99*59 

^ (n) Caldrtdan _ ^ 

269 

38 9 9*M 

(k; Bpedtl crop* » ^ 

1 

1 13 83*87 

u) Vonotry ^ ^ 

1 

18 99*82 

Htock>ndriDs ^ ^ 

25 

•81 ms 

U) tUflof of tntl] toinik, toMctt, ato. 


100*00 

( t ) FkWtJ* ud hmilln* ^ 


rW 96TJ2 

n BrfloUgHm of SirntraU ^ _ 

2 

a 04 Bf96 

(4) Nrm mtnanU ^ 

2 

8W 81*96 

B. PrapOTliop tad Sapftr t MttwW SiWtaacM 

133 

3 1 1 9r89 

III Induttry - « 

M 

f J2 9r«j 

(dlXnlllM « _ 

10 

no 93TW 

( 6 ) Uidot, kloi ud iMud nntErUli fm iba 

5 

2*13 97*87 

anlinal Hr^iWn 



(71 Wood 

t 

1*23 9r77 

(8) UHtk — — ^ ^ 

5 

2 37 97-63 

( 9 ) Cattinki ^ ^ 

3 

70 9930 

(10) Clwslotl prodoets ptoprdr ao-ctURl tod 

5 

2*90 srio 

tmloroos 



(1^ Pood hidialiiafl ^ ^ ^ 

3 

63 99*37 

(131 lodoitrlM of droM tod tla toCat ^ 

22 

*95 99 05 

(13) Fnrrdtmu lndui<ii*« ^ ^ 


100*00 — 

(1^ ^Jlrfimc Irdnftrlei M 

**" 2 

•23 9973 

(151 Cooitf octioo of lOMst of tnnapart ^ 


^ 100*00 

(Ifi) Prodoctjon and li ■lllllll■^i>ll of phjitotl 


100*00 - 

foroa 



(17) MlKaDtaaoTH tod oodaflood bdtttrW ^ 

2 

2^0 9777 

IV Trmntporl _ 

6 

V9 SWI 

(19) Trmouoft by -anlCT 


^ 100*00 

120; Tttntport by retd _ » „ 

*** 8 

no 99*90 

(21) Tmaport by rmll ^ 


„ 100*00 

(22) Poat oWct, talafTtpb tod | 1 pbooo »<Ttoa. 

- 

- 100*00 

r Trwd* - ^ ^ 

SO 

T40 BCCO 

(23) Btokf, artibfcliiiiinii of cradk« •xclita;;^ 

8 

9*60 90*40 

tad lomtaoa 



(24) Bnfctitg^ eoMDoMoo tad rport — 

2 

370 96”30 

UJ) Trtda hi tntUM „ 

1 

*33 99 07 

(26) Tndt Id tkirvi, tnlbir ftm •* 

• 


lamo 

1 
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Class, Sub class and Order 


Number 
per 
10,000 
of total 
popn- 
latioD 


V Trade, — coneJd, 

(28) Trade in matals , - ^ , *** 

(30) Trade in cbomical products 
01) Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc 

(32) Other trade in food HtufTa 

(33) Trade in clothing and toilet articles 
{3-1) Trade in fornituro - 

(35) Trade in building materials 

(36) Trade in means of transport ^ 

(38) Trade in articles of luxury nud those 

ing to letters and the arts and scionccs 

(39) Trade of other sorts 

C Public Administration and Liberal Arts 
VI PuMte Force ~ 

(40) Army 
(U Native State 

(43) Police . 

VII, Fuhhc Admiuislratwn 

(44) Public admmistratiou 

VIII Pro/csstons and Liberal Arh 

(45) Religion 

(46) Law — 

(47) Medicine 

is So”! .»! 

D Miscellaneous 

IX Persons Living on Ihcir Income 

(50) Persons hving principally on their income 

A Vomcslic Service 

(51) Domestic service 

XI InsufflcientlU Described Occupations 

(52) General terms which do not indicate a 
definite occupation 

XII Unproductive * 

(56) Inmates of tads, asyluins and alma houses 

IS! 


Percentage of 
Workers 
Employed 

In rurul 


In dues 


arcud 


1 

20 


I 

5 

1 

11 

19 

5 


1 

13 

8 

1 

1 

3 

86 

1 

I 

8 

8 

66 

66 

II 


10 

1 


141 
158 
2 78 


9 85 
26 
56 

281 

•82 

51 


52 


96 

56 
8 07 
2 96 
48 
133 

3 20 

22 90 

22*90 

r92 

1*92 

J-55 

3 55 

162 

1 69 


100 00 
100 00 
98 59 

98 42 
97 22 

10000 
100 00 
90n5 
99*74 

99 44 

97’19 
99 18 
99^49 

100 00 
100 00 

99 48 
100 00 

100 00 

99 04 

99 44 
91 93 

97 04 

99 52 

98 67 

96'80 
7rio \ 
7710 
98 08 
98 08 
96 45 
96*45 

98 38 

100 00 
98 31 

100 00 
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TABLE II— (d) 

Dependants by Sub-classes and Natural Divisions 


Population occupied as Earners (Principal 
Working Defendants in 


Sub class 

V —Trade 

9 

Snb class 
VI —Public 
Fores 

10 

Sub class 

vn — 

Public 

Admlnis 

tration 

11 

Sub class 
VIII,— Pro 
fessions \ 
and 
Liberal 
Arts 

Sub class 
IX —Per. 
sons living 
on their 
Income 

Sub 

clnssX — 
Domes 
tic 

Service 

Sub class 
XMoBuf 
ficionlly 
desenfaed 
occDpa 
lions 

Sab class 
XII — 
Unpro 
dnetive 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

21 

5 

5 

6 


8 

34 

7 

22 

8 

6 

6 

1 

11 

24- 

3 

22 

3 

4 

5 


6 

42 

5 

21 

3 

3 

7 


6 

42 

9 

13 

i ^ 

3 

4 


5 

25 

4 

31 

23 

15 

9 

2 

21 

42 

8 

16 


2 

5 


7 

10 

3 

16 

2 

3 

5 


6 

13 

5 

29 

3 

2 

7 


7 

47 

6 

23 

2 

4 

4 


7 

36 

4 

21 

3 

6 

7 


5 

49 

6 

17 

2 

2 

4 


7 

50 

10 

23 i 

3 1 

6 

7 

** 

13 

37 

10 

30 : 

' I 

2 

7 


8 

52 

8 

15 

3 

2 

7 


2 

31 

7 

13 

3 ] 

3 

4 


5 

2^ 

4 


TABLE II— (6) 

by Sub-classes and Natural Divisions 


Population, of Earners having a Subsidiary 

*nON IN 


Snb class 
Vll —Fob 
he Admin 
lalration 


Sub^class 
VIII— PrcM 
fesslons 
& Liberal 
Arts 


Snb class 
IX,— 

Persons Iividj 
on their 
incomo 


gP 


Snb class 
— Domestic] 
Service 


Sub class 
XI — 

Insuflicieolly 

deaenbed 

Occupations 


Sub class XII — 
Unproductive 



10 


11 


12 


13 


1 


7 


I 


1 

1 

1 

1 


I 

1 

1 


8 

7 

0 

3 


1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


7 

10 

8 
8 
6 
8 
5 
4 
9 
3 
2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
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Occupation of Pemalea by Sub-clOMe* and Selectitd 
Order* and Groups. 



Noion or Eixxw 



jjre* WoKmro 

Snmb«r ol 

OcmpitkM 

D¥FU 

Dim 

(malM pw 
LOOO 


Me1« 

FEmilM 

n»\m 

2 

3 

4 

5 

To4al WorfclDX PopnlaUoa ^ ~ 

i^7t are 

417 411 

*■■ 

PredacUto of Riw Hat<Tl*]i 

937 713 

JJS3*1 

3«3 

/ Ex^Mtailm and VtfttaUom — : 

Q2Sftl5 

SS5499 

J83 

L, Putore md oftieoltu* ^ ~ 

«5J89 

335 413 

1 

(0} OrdtlTAtioo ^ 

S83A3I 

3IW13 

373 

Noo<coMnUlBc pcofvfatoTf hWfnf nst to , 

39^4 

5j6a3 

143 

moBOT 0^ Uod 

Ooldrmtiixt owo«n » ^ ~- 

148^30 

2Z^ 

151 

Tfeimsf oBfilTSton . 

574330 

161 434 

363 

AxrlooUnnl kbonra _ i 

119350 

14A6U 

1449 

(t) ColilTsjJoTi of Spodil CkofM, oto. ^ 

1^046 

115 

no 

Unk«t Kirtloon, flower md fniA ifciwsa « 

1346 

115 

no 

(«) Focwbnr — — — 

1^ 

1,758 

088 

Wood coUea End ebsrooal buiMn »•: 

263 

401 

1431 

CoQaoton of faroat mdnoi m -< 

14IJ 

1457 

SSI 

(d) Stoek-tEliEnx 

40314 

3428 

150 

CtUk md bttJU] tcewlta End kiipan ~ 

6313 

709 

103 

HacdwiMo. ihEpbEida and LiEodTi of oftwr 

53,301 

4419 

136 

•v^wa}t. 




2. PUitDf End konllnx 

43S 

M 

107 

PUMiix End pM]liD( »• •— 

401 ' 

79 

117 

// SjploiMlen of Binviix » 

i:m 

751 

435 

4> Hon'tDEtEUle — 

1T27 

731 

435 

Bnlldlac materUt (IiMh>lh)« EtoMt 

1474 

705 

477 

for oiBEnt tDEnofECtoTE Ei>d ckyi). 

SEh,HdipKTE Bad otlwr «EaD* tiT«t«ncE» — 

158 

44 

319 

B. PrtpETEtloa End Sap^fr •f ifl*t<rtE] 

in f77 

04 049 

381 

SobMtEEOEC 




/// laduMirg _ ~ 

1X7 104 

X407 

2U 

S. TaxtHeE » „ 

293H 


tn 

CoftoQ ftfinlat, «le«afa)l ad praaEmg — 

i,i3J 

557 

SS9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III ) 

Occupation of Females by Sub-classes and Selected 
Orders and Groups. 


Occupnlion 


Number of Earners 

AND WORKINP Number of 

Defendants females per 

1,000 

, males 

Males Females 


43 Colton spinning, sizing and weaving I 

45 Rope, tvnne, string nnd other fibres 
45 Wool carding, spinning nnd vreaving 

' Dyeing, blenching, printing, prepanlion and ^ 

t sponging oftoxUlcB 

Lnce. crepe, cmhroidoncs, fringes, etc , and 
InsnCfiaently desenbed textile industries , 

6 Hides, skins nnd hard malerlnla from the j 
animal kingdom 

^ Working in leather 

7. Wood 

. Basket makers nnd other indnstr.es of 
^ uoody materials, including leaves nnd 
thaicbers nnd builders working wth 
bamboo, reeds or similar materials 

8 Memls « 

I 9 Ceramics 

I Potters and makers of earthenware 
34 Brick and tUe makers • ' 

10 Chemieal products properly so called and 
analogous. 

ec Manufacture of matches, fireworks and other 
explosives 

68 Manufacture and refining of vegetable ells 
11 Food industries 

71 Rice pounders and buskers and flour grmder- 
78 Manufccturers of tobacco 

12 Industries of dress and the toilet 
82 Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers 
83 Tailors, miUiners, dress makers and darners 
85 Washing and cleaning 
14 Bnildmg industries 


23 705 


10,318 


39,749 


12,460 



Ortmp No 


'a CHAPTER Vni-OCCOPATtox 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE UL-iocnid^ 

Occupation of Fetnalea by Sub claaacs and Selected 
Orders aind Groups 

NcuBta OF Rxnrm 

AID WotBMQ K i»b«r o 
OwapArioD DiF.XDAjm 

UMim I FfTQtloi 


Ttm^ barnoo, cwmU worksca, cxiSTaton 
uu) wvR linkeiv; S9oe cnttM and dnMKF; 
brisk Ur^ Bod maaooa; bvQdm (oihw 
tin blilldliica mada of bamboo or rimiki 
matarlali) pabtarai dacotaUn of bcmsaa, 
diara, pJ mbota, ate, 

17 Ulfoadaritoai and aodeftoad Indratrlta. 


20. Ttaaqwft by road _ _ 

I\jit>fa and menooftra ... ... 

21 Traoaport fay rail _ _ 

Labooron Mnplojnl o« railway cmutmatfeit 
aod malntaiiinca aad molcA aod portan 
amploT*A OD raSway praiiilM. 


3, Banka, aatahffafamapfc of eradtb axtbaufa 
and loBoracoe ( bank manatan, n»n«y 
landera, axcbaao and iDaaraooa amta, 
monoy ebanfara and brokara and tbrlr 
amployaai). 

3L Hotoli. eafaai, i ta taiu anla. ato, ... 

52. Otfaor trada ta foodatuffa ... 

Grala and palaa dnlara — 

Dealan In twaotSMata, mar and tpadaa ... 

Daalra In dairy prodoct, afca aad poottry.. 

Daalan In foddai for an! mala ... ^ 

Daaltti In olbar food-atofii _ ... 


Daalaia in lir a woo d , ebaraaal, co w dan g. 


39> Trada of otbar aorta 


130 I Oarmal atara Varpan a 
i otbrrwite tnupfidflad. 


Xhop kaapara 18,340 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III -(conoid } 


Occupation of Females by Sub classes and Selected 
Orders and Groups 


Group No 

Occupation 

Number o 

AND W 
DEPEt 

Males 

F EAKNERe 

ORKING 

(DANTS 

Females 

Number 
of females 
per 
1,000 
males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


C Public Admlnlstrotion and Liberal 
Arts 

50,695 

3.222 

63 


VIl Puhhc Admmt^tratwn 

15,658 

124 

8 

161 

i 

Mumcipal and other local (not vinage) i 
services. 

292 

20 

68 


VIII Professw7}<i and Liberal Art^i 

18,287 

3,098 

169 

i 

! 

45 Rcligom 

10,275 

596 

58 

tl64 

1 

!i66 

! 

j 

Monks, nuns, and xcligioas mendicants 

Servants in rchpioos cdiCces, burial S. burning 
pounds, pDffrim conductors, cirenmeisers, 
etc. 

4,276 

641 

243 

57 

1 

47 Medicine — 

973 

1.103 

1 134 

|172 

1 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, onrees, 
masseuf*, etc 

222 

1 097 

4.941 

) 

48 Inslrncllon 

1,620 

157 

97 

1 

jl74 

1 

Professors and teachers of all kinds 

1,615 

157 

97 

1 

1 

49 Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44) 

^.588 

1,241 

270 

182 

Mnsicians (composers and performers 
other than mllitaryj, actors, dancers, etc 

' 3,655 

1,163 

318 


D Allscellancous 

109,374 

6 3,893 

584 

1 

IX Persons Living on tbeir Incoine 

819 

431 

526 


50, Persons living principally on their income 

819 

431 

526 

185 

Proprietors (other than of agncultural 
land), fund and scholarship holders and 
pensioners 

819 

431 

526 


DomtsUc Service 

21,952 

6 804 

310 

187 

Other domestic service 

21,243 

6 802 

320 


XI InsuOlctentiy Described Occupations 

69,200 

51,529 

745 


52 General terms which do not indicate a 
definite occupation 

69 200 

51.529 

745 

191 

Labourers and workmen otherwise on 
specified 

56 021 

49 552 

885 


XII Unproductive 

17 403 

5 129 

290 


54. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

15 797 

4,823 

305 

193 

Beggars and vagiants 

15 749 

4,669 

296 



stsBtiatiiii g aas! 


IM 4JHAPTER VilL— Occtr?iTlo» 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV 

Selected Occupations tlvlns Comparetlve Ryurea 
for 1931 and 1921 


WE 


[a. Prad dJea af Raw MatarUli 
/ Etpimstien ej AnimmU mnd Vv^lmtUn 
PaaTora tad aciloaltma ^ 

OohiTmtioo — — 

Cnldwitlmi of tpadal crop* frnlti 

ate. 

(e) Foreatrj _ _ ^ 

Id I Stock raUfns 

( c ) BalilDf of and loaccti 

PlihlOC Titl h nrrKnj _ 

II ftxfioitnHam a/ Pfnarali ^ 
NoomataOie n'tnMta ... 


OcovpaUoTi 


Pnparatloa 

9gbataaeaa. 


[ Sapplj af Matarlat 


lU Indutiry - „ _ 

Taxtilaa ... ... 

Hliha, akfoa and hud irut^rttW from tb* 
animat ktofdcxn 
Wood _ _ 

ConuaJea ......... 

ObamiCMl prodacta rvopKtj io-callad nd 
anaVofiona. 

Food litdnalilfa _ _ 

IndaatriM of draw and tba tollat _ 

FirmJtQn IndaatrUa ... _ 

pnltflof Inbutriea ... .. 

Capa tiii otkm of B}aana of tranapect ... 
Prodoetlo* and tranvmiailon of pkjtloal 
force. 

UlMaQaoaoaa and aodrfinrd indnatilra ... 
IV TrmivA*ri - 

T raa i pui t bj watar .. » 

Tranaport by road ». _ 

Trampon by rail — 

Poat fflra, latrstaph ml t bpbon 


V Tratia ~ 

B a nVa , aatabtWbcnanta of oradlt. azolnnr 
and b a oiao ce 

Prokiiai*. cooibiWoq and rxport ... 

Tnda la taxtCaa ........ 

Ttada In tkhii. tcaibac and fora 

Trad la wood — 

Trada la matila ........ 

Trad la pottary briokt aitd tOra » 

Trada b ebandeal prtMlocta ~ ... 


Eamtn 
(prlndpaJ 

Banm 
(■abifdim 
wmUnf noatpatlooH 
drpand 


\:2S\jX2 

1 161 

3.541 
45 442 
S 

5X2 

7^ 

1.479 


m^ii 

36.005 

8,023 

16.367 
6 518 
14J69 
9.2tM 

640a 

«.t71 


13403 

TfiOO 

33 

4.928 

2440 


477 



104 J 04 
94 638 
334 

357 

8454 


3.630 

1497 

1417 

1649 

1479 

1454 

947 

7486 


17 45/ 
3,144 


I 4o3.«iaj 

i/Kijsn 
1 400,080 
7463476 
751 

1.788 

34473 


30413 

144W 

16,841 

11496 

13408 

4,101 

7447 

3-,410 

137 

6459 

17 

»4 

17437 

9fi19 

Ifiil 

6.0L5 

1431 

214 


1.043 

3488 

360 

199 

660 

152 
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Selected Occupations giving Comparativ'e Figures 
for 1931 and 1921 


Ordor No 

Occapalion 

19 

Earners 
(principal 
occnpi 
tion) and 
working 
depend- 
ants 

. ... _ . 

31 

Earners 

(subsidiary 

occupation) 

1921 

1 

1 

Actual 
w orkers i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

31 

enfes, rcslnurantB, etc 

1,266 

284 

1,363 

32 

Other trade In food fitnfls 

29,682 

7,139 

40,794 

' 33 

Trodo in clothing nnd toilet articles 

1,391 

36 

635 

34 

Tnde in furniture ^ 

6 


13 

35 

Trade in building matonals 

15 

1 

45 

36 

Trade in means of tnnsport 

525 

457 

357 

37 

Trade in fnel | 

6,053 

1,516 

3,518 

I 38 

1 

Trade in ntUclos of luxury and those | 
pertaining to letters and the arts and 
science** i 

4,178 

179 

3,443 

1 39 

1 

Trade of other sorts 

22,297 

3,883 

21,773 


C Public Administration nnd Liberal 
Arts 

53,917 

1,851 

54,916 


VI Pithhc Force « 

16,750 

1,780 

20129 

40 

Army 

9,305 

37 

mm 

43 

Police 

7,445 

1,743 

mm 


1 VII Pn6ffr AdmxnMralxon 

' 75,782 

i 

496 

15,492 

44 

Public ndrainistration — 

1 15 782 

496 

15,492 


VIII Professmn and Liberal Arts 

21 385 

4,575 

19,295^ 

45 

Religion ^ 

10,871 


10,490 

46 

Law 

832 


646^ 

47 

Medicine - 

2,076 



48 

Instfcction 

1 1,777 


1,663 

49 

Lettersi arts and sciences (other than 44) 

5,829 


4,292 


D Miscellaneous 

173,267 

30,039 

241,818) 


IX PcTBoxn Living on ihcxr Income « 

1,250 

489 

1-,392 

50 

Persons living pnhcipally on their income 

1,250 

489 

1,392 


X Domtntxc Seruictf 

28,756 

2,976 

40.912 

51 

Domestic service ^ •• 

1 28,756 

2,976 

40,912 


XI Insufficiently Desicrthcd Occupations 

120,729 

22,870 

164,118 

52 

General terms which do not indicate a 
definite occupation 

120,729 

22,870 

164418 


XII Unproductive * 

22,532 

3,704 

33,396 

53 

Inmates of jailSi asylums and alms honsos 

1,907 

2 

l,33( 

54 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

20,620 

3,547 

33,821 

55 

Other unclassified non productive industries 

5 

155 

239 
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OHAPTEE VnL-OccOPATlo*, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 
OccupAtfoD of Selected Caste*. 



*! 

1 

S 

■fVfi OoOWpitfan 

? 

L 






Is 


g| 



SG ** 

K ^ 




1 

2 

8 




TrmSitl«MJ OccupatlM) ~- 

19* 

198 

BxplolUtloD of ■T'lfTTU Kid 

606 

554 

Ttfitetka. 



Kxiiiotlxtiou of ndnmJ 

1 

3 

tixbiftZT “ 

n 


Tnuapoct — 


2 

Tr«d« — 

M 

31 

Pnbllc Tntm — — 

2 

~ 

Pnblu AdmlnirtTttlop 

1 


rir^wrifTni cDd L&ml Arta 

4 

3 

IXmuntlo Sarrtoa — 

7 

2 

iMufllciootlT dHCrlbad oam- 

33 

114 

paHoos. 



UiqprodDettw w — 

5 


B«M — FWd Lainwrcn. 



Tra4Hl»al Occapatloa 

471 

874 

<•» ol Tifmml* vod 

411 

_ 

Ecdsanl 

1 

1 

lodnlry 

14 

4 

Tnupart „ — 

3 

... 

T»d« ~ 

7 

4 

PobUo Faro ^ 

2 

... 

Pnhlln _ 

3 


riirfMriona and Libonl Art* 

6 


PaftOD* firtiic oo tUr In- 

1 

_ 

OOOM. 



DomMtto Sorrba ^ 

4 


InazflVdaotlj dMoribod Ocm- 

74 

106 

pmiloD*. 



DnpndoctiT*- 

3 

2 

BmW*— C cntan by 
Pock >frftari*i 



Tr*d1tt«m«l OccapaUM 

177 

37 

ExpUtatke of TvtTTtmW um) 

674 

U 

Toprtmtion. 



Erptoftafloa of ndaeroli ... 

3 

3 

liMbabr 

6 

11 

Tmapoct ... _ 

8 


Tnul* ... ... 

23 

43 

PotiAe Admlo Illation ,-, 

18 


PiofMiloea Oad UbotaJ Am 

5 


DoatsHc 8er>to» — 

3 

80 

locnfflelsntlT dMcrfbod oeca< 

73 

37 

pa dona 



Pajrodacdva ... 

4 

33 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V —{mitd,) 

Occupation of Selected Castes 


Casio and Occnpibon 

Number per 1,000 workers 

1 ongaged on each occupation 

j Number of female workers 

1 per 100 males 

1 

2 

3 

Bhat — Legend Singers 



TradlOonal Occupation ^ 

238 

64 

Exploitation of animals and 

457 

37 

vegetation 



Exploitation of minerals 

3 

1»000 

Industry 

12 

164 

Transport , 

8 

47 

Trade 

15 

34 

Public Force 

4 


Public Administration 

7 


Professions and Liberal Arts j 

30 

33 

Persons living on their In- 

5 

15 

come 



Domestic service 

22 

132 

InsnfBcienlly describsd occu 

85 

45 

PdtlODS 



Unproductive 

114 

34 

Bhil — Labourers 



Traditional Occupation' 

171 

63 

Exploitation of animals and ' 

767 

22 

vegetation. 



Exploitation of minerals .h. 

1 


Industry — 

2 

6 

Transport 

2 

56 

Trade 

8 

117 

Public Force 

3 


Public Administration 

4 


Professions and Liberal Arte 

e 

18 

Domestic service 

29 

49 

Insufficiently described occu 

4 

63 

patlons 



Unproductive 

4 

31 

Bhilala — Labourers. 



Traditional Occupation 

92 

56 

Exploitation of animals and 

897 

7 

vegetation 



Industry ^ 

1 

23 

Transport 

1 


Trade 

1 

11 

Persons living on their in- 

1 


come 



Domestic service 

5 

52 

Insuffioiently described occu 

2 

57 


patiODS 


Oasto and Occupation 

1 Number per 1,000 workers 
engaged on each occupation 

Number of female workers 
per 100 males 

1 

2 

3 

Brahman — Priests 



Traditional Occupation 

144 

16 

Exploitation of animols and 

625 

^ 1 

vegetation 



Industry 

6 

i 49 

Tran'^port 

4 

1 

Trade 

37 

17 

Public Force 

17 


Public Administration « 

1 25 

2 

' Professions and Liberal Arts 

24 

16 

Persons living on their in 

2 

53 

come 



Domestic service 

37 , 

13 

Insufficiently described ocen 

36 

31 

pations ' 



Unproductive 

43 , 

24 

Chamar — Field Labourers 
and Leather Workers 



Traditional Occupation 

319 

72 

Exploitation of animals and 

465 

10 

vegetation 



Exploitation of minerals , 

2 

37 

Industry 

68 

56 

Transport 

4 

5 

Trade 

20 

31 

Public Force 

1 


Public Administration 

2 


Professions and Liberal Arts 

16 

14 

Domeotic service 

15 

7 

lusnfficiently described occu 

86 

71 

pations 



Unproductive-^ 

2 

37 

Chhipa — Dyers, 



Traditional Occupation 

383 

59 

Exploitation of animals and 

■ 458 

30 

vegetation 



Exploitation of minerals 

14 

7 

Industry ; 

24 

18 

Transport 

2 

125 

Trade 

40 

30 

Public Force 

3 


Poblio Administration 

6 


Professions and Liberal Arts 

6 

92 

Domestic service 

22 

7 

Insufficiently described occu 

38 

98 

pations 



Unproductive 

4 

125 


178 


cijAPTBb vni-oocoriitoii 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— (w/i) 
OccapatJon of Selected Casta. 



II 

1 


oi 


C«t» ud Ocnfstloci 

9 S 

1, 

Caata and Ocenpatloa 


Ij 


Is 

•*1 


&5 

Tjl 

1- 


ll 

t8 


i| 


II 

n 


X, 

h 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

D«fi] — Tall«n. 



Cattl kaapan aad 



Traditional Oocnpatlon »■ 

SAB 

38 

MOkman. 

171 

881 

61 

11 

Erplt-itanon ol ■nirnah and 
T*«sta km. 

385 

13 

Tradltkjnal Occtipatloo -- 
TT^plnlt^lnn of and 

Exploitmtlop o( mlDorak 

1 

— 

Tftatatlon. 



lailiMUy " 

13 

43 

SxpMtitloa ot ratnarak - 



Trmda « ~ 

G 

7 

Indnatry — • *“ 



PubUo Fmc* .. ... 

1 

... 

Tranapocl — — 

j 

17 

***8 

FablkO AitittlnUtrarimi ... 

1 

... 

Tnda - 


FrofmM and LTbml Arti, 

4 

30 

Pobbo Fotca ~ 



Panono IlTUiS on tbalt tn 
ennw. 

1 

11 

PnbSo AdmhdatratVm — 
ProfraaWma lUbaralArti 

8 

“ii 

Doairatlo tm itca ^ 

11 

21 

rtimiaartn awika — 

137 

16 

ImnSdaoiJy datirfbad oc* 

28 

39 

InacSkWctlr dwxtbad oe* 

c pallona. 



onpadooa. 

13 

g 

Un^mMlaetl ■ 

1 

» 

DnpfodnotlTa— — 


DbabI — Waabmoaa. 



OoMha— Sarrara. 

lOf 

361 

23 

13 

TradltUaal Ocenpatioa 
Ex^kcaUbonol mnimaliaod 

830 
40 1 

81 

16 1 

TradW nal Occwpatlaa — 
KipWtadooof aniiaali and 

aotataikm. 

Explo of mfaMnla ~ 

4 

103 

Taaatitkm 

KipWtatloo of ndnetali - 

5 

3 1 

*l7 

I dosoy “ — 

3 

130 

Indaatrr — ■** 

11 

63 

Tranaport ~ ~. 

2 

34 

Trada *“ 

6 

17 

Trad# — - 

3 

14 

Tianaport *" 

3 


PabBo Foro _ 

Pnbtio Adndnkttdlon ... 
ProftakloDi aad Labaral Ana 

1 

1 

1 

lifi 

PabHe F<»« ~ . “ 

P^llo AdBilnlnradon — 
prf4t»Vmaand TJharal Arta. 

4 

23 

3 

Is 

9 

Faiaon tiviac cm thak in 

_ 

23 

P,i»»iIlTfeig on tbafe In 



Dorarailo aatytea — 

InaaSdantlj dascribad oo- 

6 

22 

9 

38 

cjma. 

rviaratto rarrUa - 

iMoadaoUy daaHibad oc- 

10 

66 

33 

119 

canalloDa. 



QlpCtlOfflL 



Uaptodaedra .~ 

2 

10 

Oalar— Asrtcnltcirtata. 


31 

Oadaida— Sbapbanla and 



TradrtiaaaJ Ocenfadaa — 

417 

Hardaman 



ErploUatkm of anlaMla and 

313 

18 

TraiTTtliaal OocapatlM 

400 

49 

mlnarali 

3 

70 

Hzyktltatlos of antmali and 

385 

37 

3 

233 

H^aQoa. 



Indactrr *“ 

3 

13 

Bzpkdtatkm of mhiacala 

-. 

73 

Tranapart -• *** 

14 

71 

IndnatiT ~ 

2 

57 

Trada ~ *- 

3 

Tnda - 

1 

80 

PobBo Forea - — 



Tranaport ~ ... 

PrnfcaaloDa and libacal Arl 

1 

» 3 

ns 

PohUo Adailnlattallcm ^ 

PiofaMloaB and Ubaral ^ 

3 

1 3 

’ll 

64 

Peraoea llHog on tbalr In* 

_ 

100 

PoraoM Bata* on tWlf to- 


coma. 

Domaado terrloa 
laanAdcnlly deaorfbad o*. 

1 

8 

63 

131 

comt. 

Domaada a«»lra ^ 

InanfflaUadr dtaofttd oo- 

10 

33 

19 

152 

capatkn a. 



oapatlon^ 

1 2 

fS 

U pr^nalra~ 

“ 

173 

D prodootlra... “• 

\ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V~(con/rf) 


Occupation of Selected Castes 


Casto and Occupation 

1 

Number per 1 000 workers 
engaged on each occupation 

£ 

u 

o 

s 

ff* 

S m 

o U 

^73 

0 ^ 

0/ o 

1 - 

Caste and Occupation 

Number per 1,000 workers 
engaged on each occupation 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Jogi— Beggars 



Exploitation of roinera s 

2 

( 



Industry i 

18 

Traditional Occupation 

3«8 

32 

Trade 

13 

Exploiintion of animals and j 

444 

6 

Public Forre 1 

t 

vegetation t 



Public Administration | 

1 

Indufilry j 

7 I 

11 

ProfeEsions and Liberal Arts ‘ 

1 

Transport 1 

4 ' 

160 

Persons living on iheir in 

2 

Trade 

59 ' 

54 

come 


Pnbhc Administration 

7 


Dorapstic service 

3 

Professions and Liberal arts 

8 

8 

Insufficiently described oc- 

43 

Persons living on their in- 

2 

400 

cupations 


come 

1 


Unproductive 

1 

Domestic service 

4 

8 



InsufiBciently described nc 

77 

85 

KoH — Weavers 


cnpatlons 








Traditional Occupation 

320 

Josh! — Astrologers and 





Beggars 



Exploitation of onimals and 

493 

Traditiono] Occupation 

645 

3 5 

\egetation 


Exploitation of animals and 

216 

25 

Exploitation of minerals 

5 

vegetation 



Industry 

18 

Industry 

4 

150 

Transport 


Traospori 

1 


Trade 

25 

Trade — 

19 

47 

Public Force 

3 

Public Force 

4 


Public Administration ■ 

4 

Public Administration 

1 


j Professions and Liberal Arts, 

7 

ProfesploDs and Liberal Arts, 

36 

i 

Persons living on their in- 

1 

Domestic service 

24 

8 

come 


Insnfficiently described oc- 

50 

229 

Domestic service 

23 

cupations 



Insufficiently described oc 

86 

Kayastha — Writers 



cupations 1 




1 

Unproductive ! 

10 

Traditional Occupation 

287 

1 0 



Exploitation of animals ard 

477 

7 

Kumbbar — Potters ■ 


vegetation 





Exploitation of minerals 

3 

28 

Traditional Occupation 1 

486 

Industry 

Transport 

48 

5 

5 

28 

1 

Exploitation of aniina^s and 

405 

Trade 

29 

8 

vegetation 


Public Force ^ 

8 


Exploitation of minerals 

9 

Professions and Liberal ArtJ 

; 25 

9 

Industry 

18 

Persons living on their in 

5 

13 

Trade 

16 

come 



Transport 

5 

Domestic service 

73 

4 

Public Force 

1 

InsnfBciently described oc 

36 

16 

Public Administration 

2 

cnpation'. 



Professions and Liberal Arte 

5 

Unproductive ^ 

4 

88 

Persons living on their in- 

1 




come 


Khati — Carpenters 



Domestic service 

9 

Traditional Occupation 

312 

12 

Insafficienlly described oc 

41 

Exploitanon of animats and 

603 

18 

cupations. 

Unproductive 


veaeiation 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V —(coiitd) 


Occupation of Selected Castes 


Caste and Occupation 

Number per 1,000 workers 
engaged on each occnpaiion 

Number of female workers 
per 100 males 

Caste and Occupation 

Number per 1,000 workers 
engaged on each occupation 

Number of female workers 
per loo males 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Raj p u t — Ml 11 tn ry 



Tell — on manufacturers 


■ 

Traditional Occupation 

62 


Traditional Occupation 

399 

D 

Expbitation o£ animals and 

344 

7 

Exploitation of animals and 

495 

17 

vegetation 



vegetation 



Industry 

14 

10 

Industry 

10 

22 

Transport 

4 

2 

Transport — 

5 

2 

Trade 

11 

12 

Trade 

30 

26 

Public Administration 

11 


Public Force 

1 


Professions and Liberal Arts 

6 

17 

Public Administration 

2 


Persons living on tbeir 


39 

Professions and Liberal Arts 

4 

28 

income 



Persons living on their 

1 

26 

J>ome5tic service 

19 

12 

income 



Insufficiontly described oc 

26 

71 

Domestic service 

11 

15 

cupaiions 



Insufficiently described oc- 

39 

82 

Unproductive ^ 

3 

36 

cupations 






Unproductive 

3 

46 

Saharlya — Hunters and Col 






lectors of Jungle Products 



Bohra — Traders 



Trodltional Occupation 

I 75 

14 2 

Traditional Occupation ^ I 

748 

21 

Exploitation of animals j 

565 

34 

Exploitation of animals and 

79 

33 

and vegetation 



vegetation. 



Exploitation of minerals 

2 


Industry 

32 

14 

Industry 

19 

53 

Transport 

24 

11 

Transport 

5 

7 

Public Force 

7 


Trade 

22 

46 

Public Administration 

44 


Public Administration 

2 


Professions and Liberal Arts 

19 

23 

Professions and Liberal Arts 

4 

30 

PerBnns living on their 

8 

16 

Domestic service 

14 

13 

income 



Insufficiently described oc 

187 

78 

' Dome*?tic service 

11 

30 

cupatiODS 



! Insufficiently described oc 

23 

366 

Unproductive 

5 

18 

cupations 






Unproductive 

5 

100 

Sonar — Goldsmiths 






Traditional Occupation 

542 

9 

Faqir*— Beggars 



Exploitation of animals and 

344 

11 

Traditional Occupation 

569 

12 

vegetation 



Exploitation of animals and 

250 

43 1 

Exploitation of minerals 

1 


vegetation 



Industry 

23 

35 

Industry _ .. 

24 

60 

Transport 

2 


Transport 

11 

6 

Trade 

30 

19 

Trade 

29 

4 

Public Force 

2 


Public Force .. 

5 


Public Administration^ 

3 

i 

Public Administration 

15 

3 

Persons living on their income 

1 

, 8 

Professions and liberal Arts 

30 

22 

Professions and Liberal Arts 

6 

' 18 

Persons living on their 

3 

36 

Domestic service 

9 

1 

Income 



Insufaciently described oc- 

34 

1 108 

Domestic service 

24 

16 

cupations 



' Insufficiently described oc- 

40 

88 

Unproductive 

3 

1 

155 

cupations 
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SUBSIDIART TABLE V —{condi ) 
OccupctJoii ot Selected Castes. 



Cut* utd OoonpallaQ 


1 


Ha Uab —Priests. 
TrsdlUsiul Oecupstkia ... 

ExploltlUon Ct ■nhwlm uti] 

Tnuta - - 

DosMtUa Mtrles ... 


H 

1 



iS 

l| 


-a 8 

1 

1- 

■1 

K • 


2 

3 

143 


143 

... 

280 


428 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI -(A) 

Number of Persons Employed in Post and Telegraph 



Post Office 

Telegraph 

Telephone 


Department 

Department 

Claes of Persons employed 

00 

P O 

Qt UC 

C3 DO 

Ob 

c 

S 6 

S “ 

m 

P O 

g'M 

03 


M, W 

S< g 
w'Sl 

w 

cq 

'a 

►2 

£< i 

W c'E 

S 

'a 

£ 

o<J P 
fc- oa 

P 

a 

1 


a •-H 


“ s M 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total Persons Employed 


84 1 


69 

• 

63 

Supervising Officers including pro- 

tors of Post Offices and AesiPtant and 


20 


1 


6 

Deputy Superintendents of Telegraphs 
and all officers of higher rank than these 







Postmasters inoludinq Deputy AsBistani, 
Sub aud Branch Poatmasiers 

Signalling eatablishmeot including war 


174 


9 


• 

rant officers, non commissioned officers, 
military telegraphistB and other cm 
ployees 







Miscellaneous agents, school masters, 


61 


42 



etc* 

Clerks of all kinds 


117 




18 

Postmen 

Skilled labour estoblishment including 


382 


1 * 9 


27 

foremen, instrument makers, car 
penters, blacksmiths, mechanics, sub 
inspectors, line men and riders and 
other employees 

1 






Unskilled labour establishment including 


39 


8 


11 

line coolies, cable guards, battery 
men, telegraph messengers, peons and 
their employees* 







Road establishment cou'^isting of over- 


39 




1 

spere, runnera, clerks and booking 
agents, boatmen, syces, coachmen, 
bearers and others 







Railuay Mail Service 







Supervising officers (mclndlng snpdts , 
inspectors of sorting) 

Clerks of all kinds 


1 



*• 


Sorters ! 


3 





Mail guards, mail agents, van peons. 


5 





porters, etc* 








SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI— (A) 

Number of Persons employed in Irrigation Department 


Class of Persons employed 

Europeans and 
Anglo Indians 

Indians 

1 

2 

3 

Total Persons Employed 


815 

Persons directly Employed 


460 

Officers , 


11 

Upper subordinates . 


30 

Lower subordinates 


46 

Clerks 


226 

Peons and other servants 

Coobea 

1 

147 


1 

' sss 

Contractors 

Contractors* regular employees , 


160 

Coolies 


195 



OHAPTER IX 

LITERACY 


L Introductory 

M«Ottks. 108. Tbo Imponal Table* deaJt with in this chapter aiBXni and XrV 

the former ihowing Eteracy as dntributod by age, aez and reEgjon, and the 
latter the literate* amoog certain caetee. In the Snbudiaiy Table* at the 
end of thi* chapter the more important facta to be gathered from the fignrt* 
are ihoTm m pioportiooal form. 

^ 109 The test foe the detocmmatlon of literacy baa Taned from censoa 

to cenaos. Up to iSdl a dutbetioc waa made between tboeo able to read 
and wnte and tho*e merely learning to read and wnto. In 1901 the tom 
included only those actually able to read and write, bat no standard of 
•bflity WM aet. A clear teit of literacy wai fimt adopted m 1911 when it 
waa laid down that tho*e only were to bo entered ai literate*, who coold 
read and wnte a letter This teat hai stoce been retained and the returns 
axe therefore comparable With those of 1931 and 191L 

The mfocmation concerning literacy was reoendod in colnmn H cf the 
General Schedule; and column 17 waa filled m for those who were also 
literate in Engliih. An attempt was made to record in column IS the 
partfcnlar language of literacy bat it baa iMt been conttdeced worth while 
to tabnlatB the reanlta. 

Before proceeding to discus* the figure* it is necetsaiy to point oat 
that m Impgnal Table XlII all the hteratas below A yean of age hare be an 
mnttuWl and that the agogioapB of hterates have also been smoothed is 
those of the general population ( vid* Chapter IV } 

U, Extent ot Literacy 



llO. The number of person* recorded as hterates in the sense of being 
sr>te to read and wnte a letter ha* daring the decade risen from 1 10 148 to 
1.41,3H1 or by 38 per cent against an increase in the populahoo 
of lO 3 pet cent. Of the total number of litocatB* 138 IfT are males and 
15 IDA are female*. In 1931 the fignres were 100 859 males and 9 889 
female*. The increase since 1931 is therefore 38 per ceot for all 35 per 
cent fer male* and orer 53 per coot for females. In other words, oat of 
1 000 petaons aged 6 and oror 47 are Eterato against 40 In 1 931 78 males 

against 81 m 1931 and U females as against 7 The dl&rence in the 
matter of IHetacy between the sore*, though d lmi n tsh l n g , i* atiH 
enormoos, 

111 As might be erpected the State with its huge propordoo of 
low raster and scattered area Is tnll well bahlod other states and 
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provinces in respect of the hteracy of tts population Here are the 
figures — I 


LITERATES PER 1,000 AGED 5 AND OVER 


Province or State 


Persons 


Females 


Burma 


2, Baroda 


3. Delhi 


4, Ajmer-Metwara 

5, Bengal 


6 Mysore 


Madras 


8 Bombay 


9, Assam 


10, Central Provinces 


11 Punjab 


12, United Provinces 


13, Behar and Orissa 


14. Central India 


15 N-W Frontier Province 


16 Baluchistan 


17. Hyderabad 


18 Gwalior 


' 112 The accompanying map and diagram show the proportion and 

extent of literacy m the various districts of the State. 

The Southern Plateau stands first m the ^ase of eit^her sex 
( 94 and 15 per mille respectively ), next foUows Plain ( with 83 and 11 
u I thm the Hilly (with 64 and 7 per mille) and last of all the North- 

>n NoifhcmauhSoulhecn 

'Ions of the Plateau »ere treated as one Natnral Divtsion and consequenUy 
twalio of literates in that Division was lovier than that found m the Plain 
Song the Northern and Southern sections of the Plateau as t»o separate 
I* oL we and, as the following fignres show, that die posihon in 


Katural Divisions 


Persons 


Southern Plateau 

Plain 

Hilly 

I Northern Plateau 


78 8 

77 10 

53 6 

38 3 


Dlstrlbu 

Locallt: 


Females 1 Persons Males Females 
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ISS 

19*1 of the Natoral Dinnoni b point of literacy wm* practically the Rme 
a« on the proeent occailon The caie of the Northern Plateau appear* to 
bo extraordinary One woold not have expected it to bo beaten by the HiDy 
DimKn, There Is nothing to choose between the two tracts as regards 
the preponderance of piiimtiTo tribes. But the Nocthcm Plateau has two 
great dlsadrantages firstly it is a region of cfistancee and secondly it has 
a relatively email nnmbor of edncatlonal ImihtTit-lrua, 

The following table (umisbes an Interesting view of the distribotloo 
of Etsracy among the vanous drstncta and Natural Drrlsioni of the 
State ■ — 


Locality 

hum bar 
of aoboo] 

Arrnifo 
TlIBb«f of 
Tlllaaea per 
rohool 

U U popola 
iloo par 
school 

Litcrato wtalca 
par 1 OCC aited 

3 and o r 

Ghd ~ 

137 

6 

1 443 

140 

Bbtnd 

163 

3 

UM3 

62 

Tcowargbar 

118 

7 

V35 

57 

Sbsoper — 

41 

14 

IJTB 

62 

Plato 

4fil 

7 

1 S37 

81 

Narwar 

ei 

21 

3468 

38 

iMxa h .„ 

90 

21 

2 462 

61 

Norttiarw Plataa 

1 8 1 

31 

I 068 

SO 

BUUa .. 

41 

22 

' 3 002 

64 

UJJato - 

93 

1 

2^272 

109 

UaDdM t 

67 

14 

2.099 

128 

Sbaiapwr .,. 

68 

16 

2.373 

68 

S« tfatrn Plataao 

369 

I S 

3 4 18 

94 

Amjbat (Hlllyl — 

36 

16 

2 234 

6^ 


The tahVi shows that the cones pcsi den ce between Irteiacy and the 
proTisioo of edncatlonal facalitiefl n fatly doee. Cooditiona in the Southern 
Plateau and HiDy Dit»iod« and in the dktncti of Sbeopur and Gird are 
however excep ti onal, Mott of the large towns are iitnated on the Plateau 
and the popolatico is proeperocs and cootains a prepoodcranca of Irtotato 
immigrants. In Sbeopttr and Amjhaia also the literate foieigoen send the 
ratio up to 6S and 64 rospectrrely The high posltnn of Gird b dno to the 
inchmoo of the Capital of T,athtar where ooe male m every three ts 
able to read and write In the case of the remaining districts the mflnrore 
of the edocatloiul institutions is reflect e d In then literacy figures. The 
roost ID-equipped and consequently the loast educated district fa Narwar 
whQe Bhind a the most favoured and much the most hterate. 



118 Tabng the acttail figure* we find that the actual number of Utmte 
inalca has Increased bj- per cent during the decade. The foibwing 




H\WBER PtR MtU-E WHO ARE UTtRATEW EACH 
RtUreiOH-tSOI 
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table shows the increase that has taken place in the number of male literates 
in each district — 




Increase in Literacv 


Varmuon per 




District 

cent in po* 




pnlntion 

Actual 

Per cent 

Gird -A 

+ 117 

2 621 

1 

12 

Bhmd 

+ 9*r 

1,118 

10 

Ton\\arghar 

+ 98 

1,851 

30 

Sheopnr 

+ 97 

959 

33 

Natv 'ir 

+ 66 

1,869 

37 

Isaparb 

+ 11 8 

i 3,609 

15 

Bhiisa 

- 3 7 

! 1,392 

26 

Ujjam 

; +182 

4,803 

32 

Mondsanr 

, +145 1 

3,845 

33 

Shajapnr 

! + 96 1 

1,701 

20 

Amjhera 

+ 17 2 1 

1,182 

' 38 

State •• 

i +10 3 

1 

24,950 

25 



— 



The spread of literacy among females has been remarkable. In the 
State, as a w'hole, the number of literate females has nsen by 57 per cent The 
greatest advance has taken place in Bhilsa, where the number is double what 
It was 10 years ago, and the imprcn^ement in the Ujjain and Mandsaur 
distncts is nearly as great Gird and Narwar are the only distncts where 
no increases have taken place 

I 114 The local ^•arlatlons in the proportion of literates depend largely 
on the religious persuasion of the inhabitants of the locality The diagram 
opposite shows the proportion of literates in each religion The greatest 
amount of literacy is met u ith among the Zoroastrians, partly on account 
of the inclusion of literate immigrants from Bombay and pardy because, so 
far as males go, they have fewer children below the age of 10 than any of 
the other rehgions. In both sexes the Christians come next Their high 
proportion is to some extent due to the number of Europeans and Anglo 
Indians among them Dividing the whole Chnstian community into 
Europeans and Anglo Indians on the one side and Indian Christians on 
the other side we find that the former are all literate while of the latter only 
58 per cent are literate Next to the Chnsbans the proportion of male 
literates is highest among the Jams but their neglect of female education is 
staking The Arya males hold a place below the Jam males in point of 
literacy but the percentage of their literate females is higher than that of 
the Jam literate females Sikhs follow next but the proportion of literate 
females among them exceeds that found amongst the Aryas and the Jams, 
The followers of the Zoroastnan, Christian, Arya and Sikh religions are 
almost all of them foreigners and town.dwellers and their number is so small 
that their figures of literacy are not typical Hinduism and Mohammadan- 
ism, the two religions of the greatest numencal importance, cut a veiy sorry 
figure The Muslims have a better record for both sexes than the Hindus, 
The reasons for this are — 

(1) There is a preponderance in the former community of foreign 

bom literates, and 

(2) Their proportion Imng in urban areas is five times greater than 

that of the Hindus and since facilities for education are far 
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greater in urban than m rural areai we ibould expect a larger 
proportion of literatee arooiig them. 

The Hlndmied Tribci come but. Only 16 malei m one tboucuid are 
literate and there are practically no literate females. 

The largcft propoctioii of Jam literate males is foqnd m the Amjhera 
district and the imalleit m Sbajapur while Mciiammadan malm are more 
nomerona in the Uuain district than eUewhera Hindn malm ihow more 
hteratee In the Gird and Mandsanr distncti thsn m any other locality 
Chriitian figure* need no comment. 

116 Of the castei, Dakihim Brahman* (9 1 malm), Kaya*tha* (661 
males) and Maruthai (613 malm) are well odocatod, the proportwe of female 
literate* and perions literate In F.n gif^h being aln high among them. 
Literacy among other important caitm namely Bank*, Brahman*, Rajputs 
fall* mneh below this lerel and the figure* for the lower caste* are almo*t 
nqghgibla 

Turning to the rchtrTe p i ogr e ** of Bterary diacloaed by the 
caste figures, we find that the Kayasthas come out first With the highest 
percontagr the second place being taken by the Mar at ha* and the third by 
the Dulnhinl Brahmans The figure* are gtren below i — 



IHCUASB Df ras PaacavTAOz o* 


LrrKESCT Hwex 1921 

Cifti 





Pw*nw 

Ushs 

fnnilM 

(1) Eayiuthu ... 

35 

62 

33 

(2) UuaUwa „ ... .. I 

4€ 

56 

37 

(S) Dakililal Boluniiis >. 

39 

39 j 

31 


111 Progress of Education, 

1 16 Wo have already seen that the change In the mcdiod of age ad- 
justment on thi* occasion affected the varidti age group* to a degree 
that compaiifon with the corrmpooding age-group* of the carEer ceorae* 1* 
practically impomible. A rongh idea of the progio* of cdocatiDn may 
however be obtained by d«1mg only with the age-period* 16-20 and JO and 
oTor In the former the dMtmbance caused by the ptocoa* of ago adjust 
ment n, a* will be seen from the marginal table in paragraph 50 of Chapter 
rV at it* minimum while the latter group it too wide to be afiectod by th* 
new airangemenL 

The age period 16-*0 best cihlbrt* the pregres* of edocatioo, a* H 
contains tho largest proportioo of dfildrcn who have been under eSootive 
ln*trocboo during the preceding qurnguernlum. A compaxison of the Cterai^ 
figurm of these age* *bow» that tho propoctwo of Iherates amoog males m the 
Stale b«* Increased from 78 pet mille In 19*1 to 89 in 1951 or by over 11 pet 
mflie; tho increase m tho Plain Dtvteon bang 18 In the Noftheni Plateau 
30 In the Southern 8 and m the Hilly 11. The largest Incieasm a* might 
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be expected have occurred in exactly those distncts which afford the widest 
scope for inipro\'ement The rise has been most conspicuous in Isagarh, 
Tonwarghar, Sheopur and Amjhera, while Gird and the well advanced 
districts of the Southern Plateau all lag behind. 

There has neen special progress in literacy among Mohammadans who 
have now 174 literate males aged 15-20 per thousand as against 145 in 1921. 
The proportion among Jams has declined from 511 to 459 and that among 
Hindus has nsen from 69 to 80 

The increase in the proportion of female literates of this age is most 
marked in the Plain and Southern Plateau Divisions The absolute figures 
are, however, too small for any definite conclusion to be drawn, the presence 
of a few literate girls in the families of traders or State officials is quite 
suffiaent to make a considerable impression on the figures per thousand. 

The last age penod, 20 and over, is on a different plane altogether The 
ratio of literate males in this age-group cannot be maintained as high as 
that in the age-group 15-20 as it is diluted with the illiterate remamders of 
the earlier generations living at its higher ages The ratio of male literates 
m this age period has nsen from S3 per mille m 1921 to 94 m 1931 The 
increase has been general and is not confined to any locality or religion It 
would, however, be dangerous to conclude that there has been in this group 
any increase in literacy since 1921 as the proportion of males aged 20 and 
over has decreased from 530 per mille in 1921 to 509 per miUe in 1931 

117 The figures discussed above are those for hteracy Subsidiary 
Table VIII summanses the state of education in the State Financial stnn- 
gency has caused a small drop in the number of prunary schools since 1921, 
but at the same time the number of scholars has increased by about 9,000 
in the primary schools and 5,000 in the secondary schools Adding to 
these the number under instruction in the 258 aided and self-supporting 
schools the total number of scholars in 193] was 64,031 
\ 

There is no obvious companson possible between the figures of education 
and those of census literacy But a companson between the number of schol- 
ars who were under instruction in the primary schools in 1921 with the 
figures of census literacy for the age-penod 15 20 is not altogether devoid of 
interest. The figures are given below The comparison is necessanly 


Number of Scholars in PrIjiarv 
Schools in l92l 

Number WHO have Beem returned 
Literate in Age period 15 20 

IN 1931 Census 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

i 1 

i 

24,482 

5,128 

16,723 

2,360 


defective, because it Is based on a number of assumptions and approxima. 
tions. Nevertheless the figures are impressive and show the verj' high pfo 


Comparison of 
PIgcires of Gdo 
cation witli 
those of Literacy 



1*3 


OHAPTtia iX^LmiicV 


poctwn of wastaga It talccn 14 4S1 pcmury icliool boyi to prodoce l6 iit 
oQonis Gtorattt I The figorea for femalei are utore dbappointuig idlL 

IV Uterncy In CItJe* 

118 The qoeation of fiteracy m dtlei reqatres bttle commeat The 
figuroi are natarally ccmlderablT' higher than thoae for the State ai a whole. 
Ujjain vurpaitea Laihlor Ld reepect of htoiacy The proportion of Lterate 
Hindos b higher than that of literate Moihmi bat against this hai to be pot 
the fact that there are proporhoctately far mare Mmlinn who rccde in ados 
than Hindna. 
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Subsidiary Tables 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI 

Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality 

1 NDHBER per MILLE WHO ARE LITERATE AMONG 
I (All ages 5 years and over) 
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CHAPTER X 

LANGUAGE. 

I Introductory. 

119. The information dealt with m this chapter was recorded on 
the General Schedule in columns U and 15 and the results are shown 
in Imperial Table XV At the commencement of the chapter is a Lin- 
guistic Map and at its end will be found three Subsidiaty Tables giving 
the mam facts about the languages of eacli district in proportional and 
condensed form. 

The instructions at this census in respect to the entries of languages 
were ^er} clear In column 14 the enumerator was required to enter a 
person’s genuine mother tongue, vts , the language which he has spoken 
from the cradle In column la were to be entered any subsidiary 
language or languages which are commonly used by the speaker m his 
intercourse with the outside world This was fairly wall understood, 
but detailed instructions as to the names of dialects met with in parti 
cular localities had to be issued for the guidance of the enumerating 
staff. On the whole, I think, there is no reason to suppose that the 
returns are not generally correct 

In the Tables referred to above the languages are arranged accord 
ing to their afiinity on the basis of Dr. Grierson’s classification 
II. Distribution of Main Languages 
120 The most common language spoken in the State is Western 
Hindi in some form or oilier, 2,300,933 persons were returned as 
speaking it Ne\t comes Rajasthani with 1,082,267 and then Bhil Dialects 
with 75,469 speakers To put it in other words, out of every 1,000 persons 
653 speak in their own homes Western Hindi, 307 Rajasthani, 22 Bhili, 8 
Gujrati, G Marathi and 2 Eastern Hinc i 

Western Hindi is the most common language in the Plain and 
Northern Plateau Dnisions and Rajasthani in the Southern In the 
Hilly, too, Rajasthani is more prevalent than Western H ndi but here, 
as might be e\pected, the Bhil Dialects supersede all others 

The figures below show which are the first and second most common 
dialects in each district 



Most Common DiAi-ncT 

Second Most Common Dialect 

District 

Nnmc 

Total 

Speaking 

Name 

Total 

Speaking 

Gird _ 

Hindi 

2')6 C90 

Bnndelkhandi 

31,616 

Bhind w. 

Bhadann 

lh4,339 

Hindi 

121,401 

Tonwatgbar 

Hindi 

194,733 

Sikarwari 

87,969 

Sheopnr 


78,237 

Bipari 

52 057 

Narwar 

** 

2G1 798 

Bnndelkhandi 

137,283 

Isa^arb ^ 

11 

1 

30G,578 

1 Khichiwadl 

76,567 

Bhiisa 

If 

.. 1 

132,149 

Malvi 

73,450 

Djjnln 

1 > 

Malvi 

260,061 

Hindi 

92,402 

Mandsanr „ 


137,056 

Marwari 

72,222 

Shajapur 

It 

280 186 

Hindi w 

35 600 

Amjhera 

Btnl Dialects 

69,b42 

Malvi 

48,562 

1 
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It vrin be leen that Hindi and UaM divide the vriude tofritoiy 
between them. Hindi which mitered from the United Prorinces has 
definitely oosted the Rajput dulects of the Korthem distncti and goes 
on spnadlng towards the South tiH it enconntcra the Malvi on the con 
Eaea of the Malwa dhtncts while Main still holds its own m its habitat. 
JJanran brooght in by the Marwan castes u prominent only In Mand 
lanr which adjoins Marwar territory For the rest Bhili and Bhilah 
axe rtiD the dutincdve languages of the Amjhera district and Bbadann 
trill retains its bold on the Bhmd district. 

IJI In Imperial TaWe XV Rparato figaros have been gnen for no 
less ri’jn 9 dnlocts of Western Hindi all of wfacch ore genuine dialects of 
tha hngrago. Of the« the largest are Hindi (1 ft83 541) Bondcl 
khandl (IJS^SO) and Bhadanri (191 841) Sikarwari (89 184) and 
Toowarghaii ( 83^93 ) are commonly spoken in tho Tonwarghar district 
wUlo Bhadannand Kachhwahi are nxntly confined to Bhmd. None of 
the others number more than 60 000 

The largest nmober of persons ipealdnif Hindi wore enumerated 
in the Uagaih and Narwar districts and tho smallest in Amjheia Bundel- 
khandi it prominent only in the Narwar Itagarh and Gird dJstncts. 

Urdu is thinly diflnsod aH cmsr the State, the majonty of persons speak 

Ing it being found -in the cities of Laahkar and Ujjain. The diitiihtitk» 
roughly corT»ponds to that of the MoiEm population but m every kxaHty 
the number of Urdu speakers falls short of the etrength of tho Motion po- 
poUtion. The reason m obroos. In tho first place, the Bohra commonity 
of Mahrs which forms a coosideiablo section of the Mohammadan popola 
twi of the State speaki Gojiatl Secondly between tho domains of pnro 
Hindi and nnadolteiatod Drdn lies avast twilight region a vague hinterland 
whore a mixture of both is spoken. Both m thdr purest form must be loarni 
before they are ipoJoan and Census, which is mainly coocemed with rootber 
tongue, has no more to do with soch languages than with Englmh The 
tmguagei with which we are concomed are mother tangoes and a mother 
toogoo 11 a bmguago learnt not from books bat by imitation at the mother^ 
knao A language thus picked np m infancy m the boaom of the family 
nsnalni very close to the indmdaars inner bomg It forms as It were a 
close fitting ipiritnal vosture, a garment of tho tool always worn and eiprcs. 
evo not so much of tho Indirldoal as of the type of the community among 
which he Ihei arsl movee. The Mohammadans in this State are in a 
mmonty ind Ine in tho clcaest possible contact with Hindus. 
It It therefore only natural that the uneduoatod among them ihojld speak 
and return almost exactly the same dalecti as their Hindu neighbours. 
It is only the educated town-dwoUers that an upprodahlo 

number of Urdnapookmg Mo hamm a d a n s Is found. Hero, too, tho 
language In commcsi use is not pore but Is freely fatorlorded with \TOTds 
from Hmdi snd other Iccal dialecti. 

•I ISl Six separate dialects of Rajasthani ha\e been tabulated sepaiato 
ly in Imperial Table XY Betides these, there are several othors 
which are not proper to the State. Oftbegennino dukets the most 
gptnmoo is MaW under which were retoroed 805 133 peraoos, then 
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Khtchiwudi (76,587) and then Sipan (52,459) None of the other dia* 
lects returned even as many as 1 5,000 

Out of the numbers speaking Malvi 289,196 were enumerated in 
Shajupur, '260,01)1 m U]]ain, 157,056 in Mandsaur, 73,450 in Bhilsa and 
48,562 in \mjhera The numbers found in the Northern districts are 
negligible. The figures emphasise the utter lack of intercourse bettveen 
the North and the South Khichiwadi is most commonly spoken in the 
Isagarh district, while Sipan is conBned to Sheopur 

123 The two tnbes of any substantial numerical strength that still Languagci 
cling to their distinctive languages are the Bhils and Bhilalas It will Vribe*!**^*™ 
be best to confine ourselves to the Amjhera distnct and to take the two castes 
together In 1921, 79 per cent of the Bhils and Bhilalas were returned as 
speaking their tnbal languages At the recent census this percentage is 80, 
so that the return does not afford any indication of these dialects dying outl 
In this district Bhili and Bhilali are spoken almost man for man by 
these tribes It is only in Mandsaur and the Northern distncts, where the 
Bhils are thrown with other cas es that they are gradually dropping away 
their own language 

III Aliscellaneous Languages. 

124. Of these the most important are Gujrati and Marathi Two forms aujrati 
of Guj rati are pre\alent, Gujrali proper and Kathiawari, the first having 
28,185 speakers and the second 476, nearly all of whom are found in the 
Ujjain, Mandsaur, Shajapur and Amjhera districts, Ujjain having the lion’s 
share of Gujrati spcal>.ers and Amjhera of those of KatJiiawari The number 
of Guj rati speal^ers at this census shows an increase of about 16,000 over the 
figures of 1921 and the increase is almost wholly found in the Ujjain distnct 
So far as I am aware tliere has not been such a large influx of Gujrati 
speaking people as the figures would seem to indicate It appears that in 
i921 the figures for Malw which exhibit a fall of about 38,000 were unduly 
inflated by the inclusion of Gujrati and other dialects 

125 Marathi is the language of Da'^shim Brahmans and Marathas in marathi 
the Stale and the number of its recorded speakers this time is 21,535 The 
number of Dakshini Brahmans and Marathas taken together, on the other 

hand, is 27,302 This points, I think, to the gradual displacement of Marathi 
by Hindi in isolated rural families, w'hich arc losing their mother-tongue by 
sheer disuse 

IV. Variation in Languages 

126 The xTiriation in 1931 in the total figures for the languages of 
India is, of course, the same as that m the total population In the case of 
particular languages, the changes are much more marked , but no useful 
purpose will be sensed by discussing them, as they are for the most part due 
to greater care exercised by the enumerating staS m recording individual 
dialects To cite only one instance, there is a very big jump up of 210 per 
cent in Marwari It is confined to Mandsaur where there has been a tre- 
mendous drop of 791 per cent in Mewari and an increase of 512 per cent in 
Hindi. It IS obvious that these violent fluctuations are due not to the actual 
displacement of one language by another but to the fact that m Mandsaur 
the languages recorded this time are Hindi and Manvan ins'ead of Mewan 

V Bilingualism 

127 The figures for bilingualism are on the face of them disappointing 
and show that bilingualism does not exist to any appreciable extent in the 
State The original return was, as was to be expected, full of such entries as 
Hindi as mother-tongue and Marwari or Urdu as subsidiary languages The 
tabulated res dts, which have been arrived at by restncting the compilation to 
Bhil Dialects, Rujastham, Western Hindi, Gujrati and Marathi, are hardly 
worth the labour that has been expended on them. 

M Script 

128 All school-books in Hindi are written in the Naga characters and 
this script IS used in courts and in all communications by the people Urdq 
js written in Persian characters 
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chapter XI 

RELIGION 


1, Introductory, 

129 The Imixinal Tables connected with this subject are V and XVI, 
The map opposite shows by means of proportional coloured rectangles the 
religious distribution of the population of each distnct At the end of this 
chapter will be found four Subsidiary Tables exhibiting the most prominent 
features of the statistics by means of proportional figures On the fly-ieaf 
of Imperial Table XVI are given the figures of Chnstians by sect. 

The instructions to tlie enumerators were to the effect that each person’s 
statement as to his religion shall be accepted Jams and Sikhs were to be 
entered as such oven though they claimed to be Hindus also Regarding 
the Pnmitive Tnbes many of whom at the previous census were labelled as 
Animists, it ^vas laid down that those u ho returned themselves as belonging 
to any of the recognised religions should be entered as belonging to that 
religion, but that m the case of those who had no conception of claiming to 
belong to any particular religion, their caste was to be written up m the 
column devoted to religion Those actually returned as belonging to the 
latter negauve class were very few and these have been shown m the Tables 
as belonging to the Tribal religion 

A special feature of the present census is the outright abolition of 
Animism as a census religion Animism has never been the professed 
religion of any community or class in this or any other country, but has m 
tbe past been thrust on that large residuum of pnmitive races who m point 
of mental attainments are considered to be inferior to the more articulate 
but none the less animistic sections of the population That spirits and 
magic powers still play their part m the conceptional world of primitive 
peoples must at once be admitted But that does not reveal anythmg 
distinctive In the sphere of religion there is such a baffling intertexture of 
barbarism and electric light that neither can be said to be the absolute master 
anywhere High gods in low places are as common as low spirits m high 
places There is, for instance, little to choose between the Hindu of the plains 
who believes that the spirits of his ancestors consume the impalpable essence 
of the nee balU provided for them and the Hinduised Bhil of the hills, who 
on seeing a buJge on the trunk of a ‘p^pal’ tree at once takes it to be the 
abode of malevolent spirits On every count the Hinduism of the Hindu 
s(ands on a higher plane than the Hinduism of the Bhil, but that is no reason 
why the existence of the common animistic background should be interpreted 
as expressive of a definite phase of the Hindu faith m the one case and the 
hall-mark of Tylonan animism in the other A census at any rate has 
nothing to do with such distinctions In a census we are concerned with the 
distnbution of the mountain masses of religion as they are found to-day and 
not with ihe fro^en deposits of the geological ages of culture hidden away m 
the oceanic deeps of the older religions The point of the whole matter is 
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that there never was any cogent renaoo for rejecting on the one hand a 
religion openly profoeed and pcacttwd by any group of pomitive peopio and 
CO the other for rolyiiig on the mere ertstanco among them of anlrnttftc 
beliefs as a satisfactory basm foe classifying the whole class as anirmst 

There is yet another consideratcn which has not received adequate 
attenUoo in the past It ie a matter of common knowledge that most of 
onr Bubmerged dassei have now entered mto their hentage cf logic 
and reason and have definitely passed out of the naturalist stage. Many of 
them alnxct to a man have been abeotbed by Hmdoism and others ate 
now so near the border line that it is diScult to say what they were fifty 
yean ago. Hindaism can and does In the cate of these peoples exist side 
by side with a belief m spirits. All these would have certainly leturrwi 
themedTOB as Hindu and vehemently resented then snbeeqnent transfer to 
the Anixmst chss. For theM reasoot, I cantxxt but thinlf that the retention 
on the present occasion of Animism as a census religion would have been 
entirely misleading, 

JI Oeoeral DJstrJbntlon of the PopulstJoo by Religion 
180 Id this State Hmdmsm is the religion of the masses and it vastly 
outaumben all other roligioni taken together In e ve ry district, J afnkm , 
Sikhism and Zoroastriamsm are the religions of foreign settlen, Jamism b 
found chtaSy in the Ualwa (hstrlcti and its existence there is due to Its 
proximity to Rajputana which is the stronghold of this religion. The local 
distnbutioo of Muslims is govomod partly by histonoil and partly by 
economic causes The Muslim is found chiefiy in places which have 
fonneiiy been nndcr the sway of Mohammadan mlera. It b that fact of a 
b ygone day which acconnts for hb pres en ce m the rural parti of such 
hbtOTuaJly Mohammadan cenbes as Ujjaln, Mandsanr Sbajapur and 
ChaDden, The Musahnan popnlation of Mahra towns which cocsisti chie% 
of Bohta traders is hugely mdebted to Gujiat and Its neighbonrhood for hs 
reemrta^ while the heterogeneoue class of urban Masllms found In the towns 
of the Ncrtbem districts consixts largely of upper Indian Immtgraoti Christ 
lans and Zoroattnani are confined mainly to Lashkar and the Cantonment 
of Nimach Ebewhere small detachments sooMtime consisting of a slnglo 
family are settled in largo towns or along the railway lino A small colony 
of CbriBtianB also fiourbhes at Ujjain, 

The general strength of each lehgton in the State is gireo in the margin, 
al table. The Hindus are by far 
the most numerous forming about 93 
per coot of the total popuiuloiL Of 
the remaintag 7 per cent 6 per cent 
are Moilimi, 1 per cent Jains while 
the foUowen of the remaumig minor 
rel^ioos, ChnsUans Sikhs and 
Paisb^ arc httki more than *,000 
persons. 

The figures below show at a 
glance the vantbon in each mam 
rohgloo compared with the variaboo 
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m the total population, between 1911-21 and 1921-1931 The most noticeable 
feature in the figures are the large increase m the Tribal population, the relatively 
rapid growth of Muslims as compared with Hindus and tie great decrease in 
the number of Chnstians These vanations will be discussed undereach head. 


131 Hinduism m its wider sense is composed of an extraordinary col- 
lection of heterogeneous elements Accretions to its ranks from the various 
tribes continue apace and on the present occasion a considerable section of 
the primitive races has finally disappeared into its vast mass raising the 
total strength of this religion by approximately 3j lacs As already stated, 
Hindus now form more than 93 per cent population of the State In 1921 
the proportion was 88 They are most numerous in the Northern Plateau 
with 96 per cent, in the Hilly they form 95, in the Plain 94 and in the 
Southern Plateau 90 per cent of the whole population Among the distncts 
the proportion is highest in Narwar (97) and lowest m Mandsaur (88) 
The increase in the 10 years in the Hindu population of Gwalior is nearly 
442,000 or nearly 16 per cent The rates of increase for each Natural Divi- 
sion are given in the inset The increase of Hindus in the Hilly Division 

IS fortuitous, bemg entirely due to 
the inclusion of the Bhil and 
Bhilala populations, which on 
the former occasion were shown as 
Animists Similarly the increase m 
the Northern Plateau is due to the 
inclusion of the Sahanya Tnbe Add- 
ing to the 1921 figures the popula- 
tion then treated as Animists and 
companng this total with the total 
tejairned as Hindus in 1931 the increase comes to 9 9 per cent which i§ ^ 
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Ettle leei than tho iiicreaM of 10 8 per coat for tho State ai a whole. The 
foDowlng taUe oxhibrti the TumtioD in rmpect of each clam of HLodos 
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It win be Ken dut Ugh caste Hindus bare increased 9 per cent only and 
that it a the moml re fertility of the lower castes now for the first tune 
included among them that has sent tbe percentage for this religion up to 9^ 


181 Of tbe 201^57 Moiliins scattered thnxigboat the State lOiflSS or 
more than half belong to the Scnthem Plateau DmiioD The proportioci of 
MasUmi n smallest in the Narwar and Bhind districts where it Is lea than 
1} per cent In Toowar^har tbe proportion la 3 per cent and in Shoopox 
Tcigarti Bud Amjbera 4 per cent Gird with 10 7 per cent has the greatest 
propo rtion ate MniUm population, then follow Ujpun with 0 9 Mandnur 
with 9 and Shajapnr with 8 per cent 

The Muahms hare increased by 1ft * per cent daring the last decade 
The iocreaw has occurred in all the districts. Tbe greatest expansam is in tbe 
Ujjam district where it ts 28 per cent, then follow Tonwarghar and Sbeopur 
with 19 percent Uandanr witb lfl'9 Gird with 18 8 Shajapur and Bhind 
with 1 ft Narwar with 18 Amjhera with IS ft and last of all Isagaih and 
BhiTg^ with 1 and I ft per cent respectively The low rate in Bhflsa is m 
sympathy with the gooeral decline In the populatioQ of that tract, whilo In 
tbe cam of Isagarh it is due to the rexooral of tbe gamsoo. 

Daring the p^it 10 years tbe MusBm popohUion has grown at a greater 
nte than the Hindu. The following statement shows the mofvement of the 
two oommunitlet since 1891 
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1931 _ 

m 417 

+ lU13i 

+ 6*9 

3.975431 

+ 79166 

+ 3*7 

1931 - 

204497 

+36480 

+ 13-3 

3471476 1 

+ 293445 

+ V9 

X*t +<1411100 ftooe 


+ 30 453 

+ in 


+ 111898 

+ 3*3 

1891- 
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It will be seen that since 1891 the Muslims have increased by 11 1 per 
cent against the increase of 3 3 in the case of Hindus Examining the 
proportions per 10,000 we find that Hindus have diminished from 9,352 in 
1891 to 9,286 in 1931, the Muslims have in the same 40 years increased 
from 544 in 1891 to 580 in 1931, The general conclusion to be drawn from 
these figures is that tlie Muslim population is increasing in actual numbers at 
a greater rate than the Hindu and also is bearing a larger proportion to the 
total population The reasons for these vanations are fairly certain It is 
usually held that Muslims are more prolific than Hindus, but unfortunately 
for want of vital statistics it is not possible to deduce comparative rates of 
fertility of different religions Judging by the proportion of children aged 0-1 
and 0-10 taken on 100,000 Hindus and 100,000 Muslims, it seems evident 
that the Muslims gain more in vital statistics by longevity, fresh accessions 
from outside, later marriage age, less neglect of female children and widow 
re-marnage than by natural fertility The following table demonstrates 
this clearly. 



1931 

1921 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Hindus 

Muslims 

1, Children aged 0-1 per lOOiOOO 
population 

3,172 

3,136 

2,251 

2,286 

2 Children aged 0-10 per lOOiOOO 
population 

27,201 

27.068 

27,511 

25,829 

3 Perflons aged 20-30 per 100,000 
population 

18,646 

18,960 

16,853 

17,691 

4 Persons aged 40 & over per 100,000 
population 

17,906 

18,792 

21,074 

22,572 

5 Matnod girls under 15 per 1,000^ 

214 

1 

163 

198 

136 

6, Mamed women aged 15-40 per 
1,000, 

838 

841 

817 

829 

7, Widowed women aged 20 40 per 
1,000 

158 

116 

1 

1 

146 

108 

8 Children aged 0-10 per 100 
married females aged 15 40 

164 

163 

178 

167 

9 Proportion of girls to 1,000 boys , 
aged 0 5 

990 

1.008 

976 

1,019 


There is in this State little conversion to Islam and the figures in hnes 
1 and 2 do not confirm the view that proportionately more children are bom 
m Muslun than in Hindu famihes The proportionate deficiency of mfanta 
aged 0-1 shown by the Hindu figures in 1921 is accidental, being due to the 
heavier loss of potential parents sustained by the rural section of that 
community during the influenza epidemic It is therefore almost certain 
that the Muslims owe their advantage mainly to their longevity and in a 
mmor degree to the erratic factor of immigration Statstical estimate of the 
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hb 

mhtiTQ mffamr. ii of tbcM fftctcdn b difficult, bat the comparative figorol 
in Ibei 8 and 4 of the above table are dlfftmctly in faivoar of Mat< 
lime ai igainat Hlndos Tbo reaaoni for the greater vitality and longevity of 
Miullms are obnoos. In the Emt place, Mmbini taken as a Nrbola are 
far better off than Hindni in the sense that they do not mclade to bxge 
a pmportioc of tlie very doatitate as tbo latter do. Tbo death rato arooog 
Hindus must tberefore be higher than amoog MusUma. Secoodly of the 
total urban population 13 per cent are MusUmi and 71 are Hmdas, while 
in the ruriJ population the fignrcfl ore 4 and 0fi respectively Agrlcalturo 
In moat parti of the State is an aent^ overcrowded oceuxatioo and cocao- 
quentfy Hindus who are most dependent on it soffec from overpopuktioo 
and a hi gh death rate to a greater extent than Maatimt, who fcJlow more 
lucrative trudee and profeMlciQi or are engaged m geceral laboor m towna 
Apart from those genaal conrideratioos which apply throngbout the State, 
there is the additional fact that ftl per oont of the total Muslim popobUioD 
IS found m die Soathom Plateau DMaion, tbo most prosporoos part of the 
State, whilo the total popclation of th* Dirinon a only M per oont of 
the wbola 

tslss. 138 lainlim is tbe third ttrocgest reBgion in the State and sbowi an 

increase of 14 4 per cent- Much of tins increase u artifiaal, being due to 
strict observance of mstructioni on the part of enamondoia. The figure of 
10 1 was probably tx> small being the result of the daappoarance of a hrgo 
number of Jains among the total of Hmdas. Of the total nomber of 45/178 
Jains about 48 per cent belong to tbe Southern Plstfan, They are also 
found in coDsideiabfe nomben m the Bhmd and Jagarfi dktnctM and in 
Ujjain they have increased from about 4 400 in 1911 to 0,160 at the present 
cencuB. The age and sex cooitltutioo of this community is unfavourahle 
to rapid expanskm. 

csrtst i m. 134 Tbe total nomber of Christians is 1 198 as igalnst 1 660 m 1911 

Tbe whole of the decrease is practically confined to the Nimach Can 
tooment where the number has declined from 776 in 1921 to 863 in 1981 
The total number of Chnstiaiis other than Indian has dropped from 890 in 
1911 to 141 m 1931 while Indian ChristianB show an increase of 196 Peraocs 
of the Christian faith are foond in aD the districti except Amjbera and Sbeo. 
pur They range in numbers from 3 in Kaiwar to 510 In 

Aiyas. 186 Tbe number of Aiyas has iacneased from 167 to 1,808 during the 

decade, Tbo increase Is roost marioed in UjJain ( + 416) Isagarb (+116) and 
Sha}apur (+180), The foDoweri of this sect are now found in every 
(fiitiict 

OUtTs. 186 The ninnber of Sikhs and 2iorciastnaiis is Inrigmficant and caDs 

for no comment 
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III Distribution in Urban and Rural Areas 

137. Subsidiary Table IV shows that Hindus are proportionately more 
numerous in rural areas and that Musi’ms and Jains are mostly town-dwel- 
lers, Zoroastnans almost to a man live in towns Out of a total of 239 
only 16 have been returned as living in rural areas and the latter are either 
living in municipal suburbs or are employed on railways or irrigation works 
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Generat Dlitributlon of the 


Atrttwl PiorornoJf rt* 1Q.000 OF thc Ponn-inoK w 
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TABLE I 


Population by Religion. 


1921. 

1931 

Variat 

1911- 

1921 

ION Per 

1901- 

1911 

Cent 

1891- 

1901 

1881- 

1891 

Net 

Variation 
from 
1881 to 

1931 

Remarks 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

+ 16 3 

—4 5 

+ 14 2 

—9 3 

+ 3 7 


In 1881 and 1891 the 







(rwalior State was censused 

+ 118 

—56 

+ 1 8 




as ft part of the Central 

+ 16*3 

—91 

+ 23 4 




India Agency and hence 

+ 13 1 

+ 28 

+ 23 2 




relevant figures for the State 

+ 142 1 

—40 3 

+ 508 




as a separate unit are not 







available Calculations for 







colomn 14 could not there 







fore be made. 

+ 15 0 

—0 2 

— 3*3 
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1 
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+ 249 41 

s 
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1 
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1 



+ 20 7 

—5 5 
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+ 17 2 
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—28 0 
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—16 8 
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—27 3 

1 

—2 1 

1 





—25 0 

+ 26 9 

1 



1 


+ 51 

—46 6 

i 



1 
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—29 0 

—5 8 
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—100 0 
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i 



+ 0 3 

+ 4 9 

+ 329 2 

— 33 3 

—62 1 



+ 32 4 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE 

I. Introductory 

138 The slamucsaround wh.ch H-vcs 

, Ki WIT XVIII and XIX Imperial Table XVli t^art, i , giv 

Imperial Tables XV under each 

a summary for each district o strength of 

caste TableXVIIl exhibits the— 

primitive and forest tnbes P of this chapter 

distnbutionof Europ^nsan g vanations in the number 

be found one J ^ the 

Since 1901 in important castes ana i f 

population of die State presents considerable difficulty 

The P''=I'f“';°^„Xr^.h=re the same eastern spelt differently 
parttcularly m places G ^ ^ ^^^tnct But every precau- 

and has different labels at , ^ XVII noUiing but genuine 

non has been tahen to .tow .n I ^ contpded on the results 

and exclusive together ivith the very complete instructions 

of the last census and ^^p^oved the return It 

issued to the enumerating s therefore in the 

was hardly possible to provi e , names were either shown as 

comparatively few doubtf die entries were classified 

separate caste or ,„d,a 

I ®:y Sme S eized that the present record conm.ns a m.mntnm of 

misclassification due to such , i to eliminate the effect of deliberate 

It has, however, " P^ency on the part of some groups to misde- 

and intentional errors higher caste than their own appears to 

scribe themselves as ^^°“^obably grow more and more prominent at every 
be gaming 6‘^°^°‘l^or hi pmblb^ been much more efiective m vitiating 
future census This t actor n f ^ former occasion 

the caste figures at t is Castes and Variation since igo* 

II Distribution o possible to discuss 

139 The number of castes IS so g^ strength as compared 

tn detail their distnbuhon main castes only will be deit 

IV, th previous oily m a tew cases of specal interest 


Statistical 

Reference 


NtMBBR OF CASTES IN 


Religion 


Hindu 

Hlndnized Tribal 
Jam 

Muslim • 


Total 



aeobral 


given in the inset 
The diagram fac- 
ing this page shows 
the strength of the 
mainHiudu castes 
and the variations 
in their number 
since 1901, 
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The largest smglo caite are the Chaman with 416 050 manfccrt ot 
Gcarly 12 per cent oi the whole popolaboc followed hf Rajpoti ( 303 079 ) 
and the Brahmaoi ( 196 040 ) There U then a connderabie drop to the 
Kachhi (171 614 J 'Vhir ( ISO 681 ) and Gajar ( 110 314 ) after which no 
caite number! a lac. 

140 Cbamar *- — Chaman are by far the largest caste m the State. 
They are most aomennii m the Narwar and Iiagaih dutnetB and 
their number rapKlly decroaic* tovraids ibe •oath. The caata ha» 
grown by nooriy 11 per coat iinco the lait ceniQi- The vanatioo! 
from datrict to dutrxrt are ununportanU The Incroafo from 48 000 
to 7St000 In Narwar and the docreaio from 45,000 to 86 000 m 
Bhdsa are interconnected. Tbo preeent cedsu! wu taken before the 
harvesting season and comeqneiitly there was on diii occasion no 
omjgratioo of Chamar Labonren from the former to the latter district. 
The tncieaie m the Sheopar datnet U fictitious there was m 1081 a coq. 
centratioo of (Chamar labooreti oo the Aoda dam then under conitmction 
in that dotnet 

RajPulM —Next to the Chaman the Rajputi are the most numer 
uui caste m the Gwahor htato and they am by far the roost widely 
distnbated Numbeniig not much ibort of 4 lacs they are found in 
enery district and it ii only m the isolated dtstncti of Amjbera and 
Sbeo[sir that the number n tmalL They are most nuroerous in Bhind, 
Tonwaighar Ujjam and Shajapor This caste grows not so much by 
taatmal processes as by accessions from outside. This accoants for the 
extraordmaiy mcroase of 56 per cent m its number during the decade 
There are gaps and breaches all along the fionbeis of thn caste and to 
each of tbe mnumerahle septs cocnposuig it there is a vast fringe ta 
which there ahrayi room for ■ame to crawl under and for those 
who are coarageous enough to Wp over the fence. Actual 
fusion of one community with another teldotn takes place without the 
express vercbet of tbe society and m many cases claims may be persist 
od m for generations without loccesi. But there are mdicabons that 
a ceneos t* used as a lever by many comnranitios and individuals for 
raising their social status — ^do paper Tbo general trend of tbo present 
flgmcs soemi to show that this caste has recotved large accretions 
from such caste* as Ahir Karhhi^ Korml^ Lodh] Mina Rawat, Son 
dha, etc. Tbe number of Rajput clans returned at tha census was 34 
of which the Tonwar and Rawut tepts are most numerous, 

BfdkniariM — Brabmans haW 86 clans and their total strength Is 

049 fomung 0 par cent of the Hindn populatioai and 8 per cent of 
tbe total popolatiorL Tbe Sanadhya, found moatly in the northern 
districts, are by far tbe most uumarous toetkm of this community In 
1901 the Brahmans numbered 309^40 forming 10 per cent of the whole 
popuktioa Since then the propcrtiooal and absolute strength of thb 
community has undergone a contmoous declme The number now 
returned, though it crceodi the figure for 1021 by 8 per cent, is still 14 
thousand lets than in 1001 
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Kachht — There is an increase of 1'8 per cent in the number of 
Kachhis Owing to the resemblance of names the members of this caste 
claim a connection with the Kachhawaha sect of the Rajputs and it is 
probable that many of them have returned themselves as Rajputs, 
They are practically confined to the Plain and Northern Plateau Divi- 
sions A large number have overflowed into Bhilsa, but elsewhere the 
number is small 

Ahir — The Ahurs who aggregate 130,000 show only a nominal 
increase over the number returned in 1921 It is probable that many 
persons returned as Ahirs m 1921 have been shown on the present 
occasion under the Nandbansi, Yadav and Rawat septs of the Rajput 
caste, The Ahirs are found in all the distncts except in Mandsaur 
where the number is very small In Ujjam the number of Ahirs has 
nearly doubled itself during the decade, while there has been a fall of 
about 8,000 in Isagarh In 1921 the female figures for this distnct 
exceeded the male figures by about 4,000, while on the present occasion 
the male figures exceed those of the females by about 2,000 There 
has apparently been some confusion m the 1921 figures for this district, 
which It IS now difficult to explain, 

Gujar — The distribution of the Gujars who number about 120,000 
IS much the same as that of the Ahirs except that they are most numerous 
in the tract known as Gujarghar in the Tonwarghar distnct. The 
present census shows an increase in the number of Gujars of 11 per 
cent over that returned in 1921. The increase is most noticeable m 
Mandsaur where this caste has grown from 7,900 m 1921 to 12,766 in 
1931 

Among the castes numbenng between 50,000 and 100,000 the 
most important vanations since 1921 are 

1 Increases -per cent — 

Bania 18'7, Gadaria 5, Bhd 21, Koli 47, Sahanya 31, Kirar 13*6, 
Mina 3, Kumbhar 18, Tell 7, and Nai 9. 

2. Decreases per cent — 

Balai 19, Lodhi 2. 

Bama, — The Bania community consisting of 15 sub castes num- 
bers 87,760 and forms 2 4 per cent of the total population, the Agarwals 
( 26,952 )bemg the most numerous In this community there are both 
Jam and Hindu members, who m many cases intermarry freely and may 
therefore be taken as a homogeneous group 

The Agarwals are chiefly found in Northern Gwalior The Gahois 
( 7,550 ) are most numerous m the Narwar district, while the Maheshwans 
are practically confined to the Ujjain and Mandsaur distncts Jaiswals 
( 1,431 ), Oswals ( 2,071 ) and Porwals (2,526) are met with m the Malwa 
districts 

This caste has grown by 19 per cent since 1921, the gain among the 
Agarwals, Gahois and Maheshwans amounting td 24 4, 23 4 and 53 per 
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cent respecbrely The ]aln Banlaj — Oiwah, Poorah and Ja3*walt—havo 
decreased by ’47 95 ajid 34 per cent rwpectiytily Thu Sj doe to the 
dtmlnatkin of Jahu from the retarn* of Bania proper 

The fignrei for the Kntnbhar Teli and Nil oitei need no commcnL 
The BhUi and Saharijras are esiceedingly piohfic and both ahow an extra 
ocdinanly high rate of increaie aroce 19JI They are recognfxed aa dutmct 
tribea and do not loao to any other caate. The BhOa are practical^ confined 
to the Arojhcra distnct, whilo the SahaHyai are moat mnncnmi in the 
Shcopor Nanrar and laagadi district* 

The low rale of increaae among the Mmaa and Gadanyaa u probably 
doe to their duappeoiance among the Rajpnta. 

There a an incraair of 14 per cent in the number of Khars who aggregate 
about three quarteri of a lac. They are found mainly m the Northern dlitocta 
and their number de craaa eg toward* the ■oath. The qowtioc of social pro 
cadence has not been examined at thia centua, bat the atatement about the 
aaaociatioc of thu caate with primitive and criminal tribes winch haa 
appeared in a recant book enutlod Gwalior Rajya la litha* tequirea 
refutatioo, Tha vemon a baaed on the prcvioaa ceniua reiKjrta m which 
Mrari have been claanEed at Ammuta. The caate aay that they immigrated 
from Muttra, that their occapation haa alEaj* been coltivatkjn and that 
they ware degraded owing to their taldhg to widow marnage, Thu atatem ent 
Boemi to be correct, as in tbe Central Prorlncaa where the caate ha* emigrated 
from GwaBor there ts an unmiftakable bond of foDowrlup between them and 
Gtqara and Raghnhanau. All theae caates ctalm, and probably with tmth, 
to be degraded Rajpota. 

BalaU and iTo/u, tic — Tbe violent flnctnationa exhibited by the KoU 
and Balai caate* from centtu to cental are Impossible os facta. The Balai n 
probably an off-sboot of the large KoU caste and m many places the two 
groaps are m their own parlance mdatingaiihable. Conaeqoently It may and 
doe* happen that a largo sectioo of tbe one pane* into the ranlu of Ibe other 
For thu reason whenever the Koli «treDgth hsu ruen the straigth of the 
BaJam ha* fallen and etc* vtrta This la acen from the following table — 








Cute 


1931 

IWI 

1911 

1 EaUI _ 


973T8 

121 144 

47,833 

KoJ 

— ^ 

73J31 

31 150 

63,361 

3 Bbsnid _ 


364 

til 

-2419 

4 AJmi 


9 773 

10;229 

19411 

To* J 

- 

J83J16 

182,774 

1 1334+3 


In the abmo table I have inclnded the fig ur e* foe tbe Bharud and Apia 
cutea, becanee there U reason to thmk that the boundane* between 
these and the Balai and Koli caate* are haxy Bhamdi have ahnoat ceased 
to exist aa a Bcpaiate umt, wh3o Ajaai are m the process of joining them 
srive* to the larger Bahd groop. 

Lodki — Lodhb who are also foend in the Northern dutneta show a 
decrenre of J per cent Tbe explanation againat Rajptrta will explain the 
decrease. 
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SinaUer Castes -01 the minor castes Marathas have increased in all 
the districts except Gird, Narwar and Amjhera. The increase in Tsagarh, 
Tonwarghar and Bhind is due to colonization, while in Ujjam and 
Mandsaur to the presence of Maratha troops The Kayasthas show an 
increase in all the districts except Bhilsa Their number has risen in U 3 )ain 
from 1,308 in 1921 to 3,247 in 1931, in Shajapur from 1,560 to 7,203 and in 
Amjhera from 164 to 503 These increases are difhcult to explain Among 
the Dhobis, the largest increases have occurred in Bhind, Bhilsa and Ujjain 
districts Sondhias are practically conSned to the Ujjain and Shajapur 
districts. Their number has decreased by 44 per cent since 1921 This is 
due entirely to the fact that a large number of them haxe returned 
themselves as Rajputs To the same cause is to be attributed the decrease 
of Is per cent among the Kurrais, 

14 1 Basor and Bhangi are the only two castes that are definitely known 
as untouchables throughout the State Besides these there are 9 others 
which for want of a better word mhy be called depressed. Muxing with 
these castes pollutes the purity of the higher castes, The numerical strength 

of these two 
groups IS shown 
in the marginal 
table The high- 
e s t proportion 
(22 5 per cent) 
of depressed 
Hindus IS found 
in the Shaja- 
pur district and 
the lowest in 
Sheopur (12 9) 
The Social Map 
facing page 215 
exhibits the 
proportional dis- 
tnbution of clean 
and depressed 
Hindus in each 
distnct 


142 As regards Muslim castes, little comment is needed Neither 
increases nor decreases are veiy striking except in one or two instances 
Falnrs have increased by 36 per cent, the increase being most marked in 
Ujjain and Mandsaur Pathans who have increased by 29 per cent show an 
increase of 145 percent in Mandsaur and a decrease of 42 per cent in 
Bhilsa A most striking decrease is that among the Bohras, whose number 
has fallen by more than 50 per cent m Mandsaur and by about 35 per cent 
m Shajapur 

III Modern Tendencies 

143 A number of representations were received asking that this or that 
community maybe relieved of its previous name and given a new one or 
may be removed from the group m which it was previously included and 
advanced to a socially higher position In each case the aggrieved com- 
munity thought of itself as a chosen people Like the Irishman, who said 



1 Numrerin 

CBBte 

1931 

1921 

Untouchables — 

Bhangi 

Basor 

27,405 

13,052 

21,629 

16,108 

Total 

Depressed — 

Bagri 

Balai 

Bargundu 

Barar 

BediT 

Chamar 

Kanjar 

Kbatikr 

Koli 

40.457 

37,737 

23 209 
97,828 
1,931 
1,384 
5.807 
415.950 
402 
15,800 
75,351 

21,548 
121 144 

2 144 

4,712 
375 544 
231 

9 536 
51,190 

Total 

637,662 

586.049 

Grand Total j 

678,119 

: 623,786 
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Depresfed 

Classes 


Mnsllm Castes 


Representations 
fin behalf of the 
Castes 
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be TO* perfectly Independent of Mr Noab becaoee at the time of the 
Deloge one ofhiianceston larod himielf m aboat of hi* crwn kin*tmctioo " 
almost all the pettxnen claimed their descent from prehlstorv: tbadow*. As 
Qfmd uoUfed qnotaboo* from religkKu book* and decisions of pfominont 
Shastn* were pcodncod In snpport of their claima The following are a few 
of the most important claims pot forward at this censos — 

(I) A Community calling itaelf Khars claimed thatatprevions censusee 
they had wrongly been classed as Ammists. They represented that they 
were the deicendenti of a Rajput King, Bljeypal of Btana, one of whose 
■on* foonded die Tillage Knaial* in datnct Mottia- Wlthoot accepting the 
origin of the grrcn by them, I accepted their claim to the extent of 
showing their gitnp separately and mahlng it dear m the Report that the 
Kirar* were not a primitire oc criminal tribe. 

(i) The Minas of Kmnbhm] claimed to be classed as Mina Rajputs. 
The claim coold not be allowed to the extent of indnding the whole com> 
mnnity among Rajputs, They have been shown as a separate carte among 
Hindus, 

(S) From Jodhpur the Mali community applied aakmg to bo recorded 
as Sami Rajputs. It was pointed out that the m a tter lay in their own 
hajid* as the errameratori were to enter the name grr^i by them. But 
mmously enough not a ungle Mali in this State returned himself as Sami 
Rajput. 

( 4 ) The same remarks apply to the re p ras en tatioo from the Nais who 
claim that they are “Nayee Brahmins. 

(9) The Lodhis and alK> the Kurmii claimed, as at every census, to 
be d ass ed as sub,cattes of Rajputs. They too, hare been shown as 
separate castes, their transfer to the Rajput group as a whole being coon- 
deced inadvisable. There is no doubt dat many members of these castes 
hsre returned themsdros as Rajputs. 

(0) The Mathur Krtiattriya Mahasabha of Agra daimed that the 
Sonars should be dengnated at Mathur Kshattnyai’’ but no persoa In this 
State returned himself under that designation, 

It is natural to ari: the questions, Is the Caste System changing 
If K> in what direction ? The data collected at this census are exceed, 
ingiy meagre, but even so they show that the Indian koto b changing with 
kal eid os c opic rapidity In the social sphere wo see two pcominant ten den 
aes at work. Firstly the picturesque m caste is fast dying out There are 
dear signs that this anoentUntitQtioa IS dropping piece by piece its heavy 
annoor of form and formulx Even among the orthodox sections 
of the Hindu comuramty the rnnjiVinrti baa definitely moved from the 
D nri -e» enl lal to the ess cn bil aspects of tlM system Thus the restrictions 
on occupotiou, social intorconrio and food and drink and the authority 
of the caste Panchayiti are growing weaker and weaker every day and 
iDOit communities are now ready enough to adapt themselves to changing 
condibocB when called upon to surreoder their caste principles aqd 
prejudices m safiSocntly insistent terms. 
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IMore significant is the other tendency which finds vigorous expression 
in e\tensi\e caste displacements induced by the introduction of Western 
innovations The most cfTectiNe storm centres of revolt are the lower classes 
In the case of these people the perception of what political advance implies 
has been instantaneous. An unerring intuition lias taught them that caste 
bettemient is the only condition of their survu'al, while wdespread sympathy 
with their aspirations has opened their eyes to the realities in%olved in further 
political ad%’ance These factors have combined to kindle in the masses 
new hopes and to harden their determination to break through 
social barriers It all comes down to a quesbon of self-preservation 
And despite what sentimentalists may say self preservabon is the first law 
of Nature 

Taking into consideration the total effect of these and other influences 
such as education, tra^el, etc , etc , the inference may safely be drawn that 
the social and psychological bases of the Hindu Caste System have 
been rudel) shaken 
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SDUSlDUt^^ Tableb 

SUBSIDIARY table 1 

Variation In Caatc, Tribe or Race since 1901 
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